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ArT. I.—THE ROYAL LIBRARY. 


OT least among the national treasures of which we as 
Britons are justly proud, stand the great manuscript 
collections in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries. 
They have been bequeathed to us from time to time, by the 
descendants of those who spent a great part of their lives, and 
vast sums of money in acquiring them. So brimful of interest 
is their story, so exquisite in design are hundreds of their 
pages—glowing with colour, the secret of which the world no 
longer possesses—that it is a wonder they are not more widely 
known. 

The Royal Library is in many ways the most splendid of 
our national collections of MSS. Had it been fortunate 
enough, like the Harleian Library, to number a Wanley 
among its custodians and biographers, the history of its forma- 
tion would read like a fairy tale. But, unfortunately, we have 
to depend for our chief data on what Casley, the ‘dry as dust’ 
par excellence of librarians, could tell us, and though he was 
admirable in his knowledge of the age of MSS., he was re- 
markably uncommunicative regarding their pedigree, meagre 
in his descriptions, and apparently insensible to paleeographic 
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beauty. There is scarcely a less satisfactory book in the British 
Museum than his catalogue of the Royal Library. Thus the 
student is hampered by the want of a guide, and must hew 
paths for himself, through the luxurious growth and accumula- 
tions of many centuries. In point of mere size, the Royal 
Library ranks third among the four great collections of MSS. 
acquired by the British Museum at the time of its foundation 
—the Harleian numbering 7,639 MSS. ; the Sloane, 4,001; the 
Royal, 1950 ; the Cottonian, 900. 

Of the three others we have ample details; their hoards 
have been thoroughly ransacked, and there are scarcely any 
surprises for the student. We can, without much trouble, lay 
our hands on any fact, beauty, or excellence to be found in 
them, for there are hardly any hidden gems. But with the 
Royal Library it is different. Each student is his own pioneer, 
and must make voyages of discovery if he would know some- 
thing of the riches which it contains. 

Its history is scarcely more complete than its catalogue, 
although the nucleus of the collection must be almost coeval 
with the monarchy. Before the reign of James I., however, 
there are no records except the strangely anomalous ones con- 
tained in the Privy Purse Expenses and in the Wardrobe and 
Household Accounts of the various English kings who have 
added to the library. It is curious to light, among the sums 
disbursed for such items as feather-beds and four-post bed- 
steads, on the price paid for a rare manuscript or for the bind- 
ing of a choice codex. Queen Elizabeth’s ‘ Keeper of the 
Books’ was also ‘ Court Distiller of Odoriferous Herbs,’ and 
received a better salary as perfumer than as librarian. But 
in times when books were more costly, the office of custodian 
was considered an honourable one, and a Close Roll of 1252 
makes mention of the Custos librorum Regis. 

Impossible though it be to fix the exact date or even reign 
when the English kings began to collect books, we shall not 
be wrong if we infer that the Royal Library had already a 
very real existence in the reign of Henry II., when a great 
literary revival took place. Although the movement origi- 
nated in the cloister, the Court followed in its wake, and 
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William of Malmesbury had his secular counterpart in Alfred 
of Beverley. A favourite of the King’s, Walter de Map, who 
had been a student in Paris, and Gerald de Barri (Giraldus 
Cambrensis) divided the honours between courtly and popular 
themes, while a number of poets and romanticists sprang up 
and wove fantastic myths and legends out of such material as 
the Crusades, the Arthurian traditions, and the feats of Charle- 
magne. King John, with scarcely a quality which men cared 
to praise, was, strangely enough, fond of books and of 
scholars. A taste for learning was gradually leavening the 
barbarous lump, spreading downwards from monarch to 
people. Two years before Johu’s death, Roger Bacon was 
born, whose opus Majus embraced every branch of science, 
and whose life is the whole intellectual life of the thirteenth 
century. Matthew Paris, the last of the great monastic 
historians, was the intimate friend of Henry III., who delighted 
in his scholarship, and loved to visit him in the scriptorium at 
St. Alban’s, where he himself contributed to the famous 
Chronicle, which would alone have sufficed to make the 
reputation of the learned Benedictine. Thus, indirectly, we 
are led to the Royal Library. In 1250 a French book is 
mentioned in a State paper as belonging to the King, but 
actually in the keeping of the Knights Templars, who are 
commanded to hand it over to an officer of the Wardrobe, 
with the apparent object that the King’s painters might copy 
from it when painting a room called the ‘ Antioch Chamber.’ * 

In the reign of Edward I. a part of the Royal Library was 
kept in the Treasury of the Exchequer, and a few of the 
books are mentioned in the Wardrobe Accounts of the year 
1302. These included Latin service books, treatises on devo- 
tional subjects, and romances. One book is described as 
‘ Textus in a case of leather, on which the magnates are wont 
to be sworn.’ 

All through the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there 
are occasional allusions to the King’s books in the Wardrobe 
Accounts; and the Exchequer Inventory of Edward IL. 





* E. Edwards Libraries and Founders of Libraries, 
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enumerates ‘A book bound in red leather, De regimine Regum, 
a small book on the rule of the Knights Templars—De regula 
Templariorum—a stitched book, De Vita sancti Patricii, and a 
stitched book in a tongue unknown to the English, which 
begins thus: Edmygaw dovit doyrmyd dinas, and other 
books and rolls ‘very foreign to the English tongue,’ the 
scribe not knowing Welsh even by sight, whereas, although 
he might not be able to read them, he would probably know 
the look of Greek or Hebrew MSS. The list closes with the 
Chronicle of Roderick de Ximenez, Archbishop of Toledo, 
‘bound in green leather.’ * 

A document belonging to the year 1419, and printed by Sir 
Francis Palgrave, relates to the delivery into the king’s 
Treasury of five volumes, consisting of a Bible, a copy of the 
Book of Chronicles, a treatise, De conceptione Beate Marie ; 
a compendium of theology, and a book entitled Libellus de 
emendatione vite. But in the following year these MSS. were 
given to the monastery at Sheen. In 1426, a book described 
as Egesippus, and another as Liber de observantia Pape were 
borrowed from the library in the ‘Treasury, by Cardinal Beau- 
fort, and there are subsequent notices of the return and re-loan 
of the same volumes to the same borrower. It is interesting to 
observe that a MS. called Hegesippus De Bello Judaico, etc., 
still in the Royal Library, is ascribed by Casley to the eleventh 
century, and may be identified with the former of these two 
books. 

Entries occur in the following year of works on Civil Law, 
and others, being lent to the Master of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and of their subsequent presentation to that house, 
with the assent of the Lords of the Council. 

In the Wardrobe Accounts of Edward LV. (Royal MS., 14. 
C. viii.) there are entries concerning ‘the coveryng and garny- 
shing of the Bookes of oure saide Souverain Lorde the Kinge,’ 
which mark his possession in 1480 of certain choice MSS., and 
the same document shows that these were bound by Piers 
Bauduyn for the king. Among them were a Froissart, the 





* See Stapleton’s Exchequer Inventory, Edward II. 
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binding, gilding, and dressing of which cost twenty shillings, 
and a Bible Historians (now marked 19. D. ii. in the Royal 
Library), bound and ornamented for the same sum. On a fly- 
leaf is an inscription recording its purchase for 100 marks by 
William de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, after the battle of 
Poitiers. It had been taken as loot among the baggage of the 
French king. On his death in 1397, the Earl of Salisbury 
bequeathed it to his wife, who, ip her will, ordered that it 
should be sold tor forty livres. 

When the King went from London to Eltham Palace, bis 
books went with him, and some were put into ‘ divers cofyns 
of fyrre, and others into his carriage. They were bound in 
‘figured cramoisie velvet, with rich laces and tassels, with 
buttons of silk and gold, and with clasps bearing the king’s 
arms.’ The only reference to books in the will of Edward IV. 
is about such as appertained ‘to oure chapell,’ which he 
bequeathed to the Queen, such only being excepted ‘as we 
shall hereafter dispose to goo to oure saide Collage of 
Wyndesore.’ * 

Henry VII. stands between the Middle Ages and modern 
times, but his additions to the Royal Library consisted chiefly 
of modern books. Notwithstanding his parsimony in most 
matters, his Privy Purse Expenses contain a remarkable series 
of entries of payments for books, for copying MSS., and for 
binding them. On one occasion the sum of £23 was spent on 
one book, and there is an entry of £2 paid to a clerk for copy- 
ing The Amity of Flanders. He bought a great number of 
romances in French, and the grand series of volumes printed 
on vellum by the celebrated Antoine Verard. Bacon describes 
Henry VII. as ‘a prince, sad, serious, and full of thoughts and 
secret observations, and full of notes and memorials of his own 
hand . . . rather studious than learned, reading most 
books that were of any worth in the French tongue. Yet he 
understood the Latin.’+ He had also a taste for finely illumi- 
nated books of devotion, and presented a grand Missal to his 





* Add. MS. Transcript by Rymer. No 4615. 
t Life and Reign of Henry VII., Vol. I., p. 637. 
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daughter, the Queen of Scots, in which he inscribed his own 
name in enormous letters, several times. This book is now in 
the possession of the Duke of Devonshire. In the Royal col- 
lection is another Missal, which belonged to the same king, 
written in a late Gothic hand. Henry VII. was careful to 
have his children well instructed, and his second son being 
intended for the Church, received an education fitting him for 
an ecclesiastical career. In his youth Henry VIII. displayed 
considerable literary talent, posed as a patron of scholars, and 
smiled upon such geniuses as Erasmus, More, and Linacre ; 
but in after years he was more keen to destroy other people’s 
libraries than to build up his own. The accounts of his Privy 
Purse Expenses contain few entries of disbursements for books, 
the whole sum spent on his library between 1530 and 15382, 
including not merely all moneys paid for binding, but also an 
indefinite amount ‘to the taylour and skynner for certeyn stuff 
and workmanship for my lady Anne,’ being only £124 16s. 3d. 
These figures become still more significant if we compare them 
with those representing the money spent during the same 
period for jewels alone, exclusive of plate, which amounted to 
the prodigious sum of £10,800. 

But although Herry VIII. did not buy books extensively, he 
sometimes borrowed them, and several entries chronicle the 
bringing of books to him, which were lent by monastic and 
other libraries, at the time when he was pestering Christendom 
for arguments in favour of his divorce from Catherine of 
Arragon. 

Nevertheless, in spite of adverse circumstances, the Royal 
Library had been steadily growing in the course of ages, and 
had by this time assumed notable proportions. Henry VIIL 
found himself the possessor of a collection of books at Windsor, 
comprising 109 volumes, in bindings of velvet and leather, 
with silver and jewelled clasps; of another at Westminster, 
consisting of Latin primers, some richly ornamented ; of a few 
Greek authors, Latin classics, and English chronicles, ‘ bokes 
written in tholde Saxon tongue.’ He had another library at 
Beaulieu (now New Hall) in Essex, with about sixty volumes 
of Latin authors, besides works of the Fathers, dictionaries, 
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and histories. At Beddington, in Surrey, he had many 
chronicles and romances, and ‘a greate boke of parchment, 
written and lymned with gold of graver’s work—De Confes- 
sione Amantis, which may be identified as the MS. now 
marked 18. C. xxii. in the Royal Library. At Richmond was 
a small collection made by his father, consisting chiefly of 
missals and romances. At St. James’ Palace were, among 
other volumes, works described vaguely as ‘a boke of parch- 
ment containing divers patterns, a white book written on 
parchment, one boke covered with green velvet, contained in 
a wooden case, a little boke covered with crimson velvet,’ and 
so on—a curious method of cataloguing, and utterly useless 
for the purpose of identification. At intervals a distinctive 
title occurs, such as ‘ The Foundation Book of Henry VIIth’s 
Chapel.’ 

All these different collections represented the Royal Library 
in the early part of the sixteenth century. Henry VIII. had 
the greater number of the books removed to Greenwich, where 
there were already some printed volumes, and a few manu- 
scripts. That part which remained at Westminster was 
enriched by some of the spoils of the monasteries, placed there 
perhaps by Leland to save them from destruction.* Among 
these was a Latin Evangelia of the eleventh century (1. D. 
iii.) which belonged to the monks of Rochester, and had been 
given to them by a certain Countess Goda, according to an 
inscription in the book itself. From Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, came a fine copy of the Gospels (1. A. xviii.), presented 
to that monastery by King Athelstan, and from St. Albans 
several choice historical and theological works from the pen of 
Matthew Paris. 

It is a question whether the attention bestowed on the 
Royal Library during the reign of Edward VI. was an advan- 
tage to it or the reverse, It is true, that the energy of Sir 
John Cheke and Roger Ascham, King’s Librarian, secured for 
it the MSS. left by the reformer, Martin Bucer, but on the 
other hand the rabid intolerance of Edward’s Council deprived 





*E. Edwards Memoirs of Libraries, Vol. I., 364 et seq. 
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it of many of its valuable contents. On the 25th January, 
1550, a King’s letter, sent from the Council Board, authorized 
certain commissioners to make a descent upon all public and 
private libraries, and ‘to cull out all superstitious books, as 
missals, legends, and such like, and to deliver the garniture of 
the books, being either gold or silver, to Sir Anthony Aucher.* 
The havoc thus wrought was irremediable, and not even the 
King’s own library escaped the terrible perquisitions. But the 
wonder is that still so many of the condemned books should 
have escaped the notice of the commissioners. In the same 
year, the libraries at Oxford were also ‘ purged of a great part 
of Fathers and Schoolmen,’ and great heaps set on fire iu the 
market-place were watched with delight by the younger 
members of the University, who called the conflagration 
‘Scotus’ funeral.’ The short and troubled reign of Mary 
afforded no scope for literary activity, and Elizabeth was far 
too busy, outwitting her enemies abroad, and controlling the 
factious tendencies of her friends at home, to be able to turn 
her attention to books. Nevertheless, though in the course of 
a hundred years the Royal Library had suffered as much as it 
had gained, it was even then a goodly sight. Paul Hentzner, 
the German literary tourist, who visited it in 1598, says that it 
was ‘ well stored with Greek, Latin, and French books, bound 
in velvet of different colours, although chiefly red, with clasps 
of gold and silver, the corners of some being otherwise 
adorned with gold and precious stones.’ Perhaps the custo- 
dians only vouchsafed him a glance at these outer adornments, 
for he tells nothing of the treasures within, of which all this 
splendour was but the antechamber. 

But the golden age of the Royal Library was in the reign 
of James L., and its greatest benefactor a youth who died at 
the age of eighteen. It were idle to speculate on what might 
have been the future of Henry, Prince of Wales, had he lived 
to fulfil the bright promise of his boyhood. To a singularly 
well-balanced mind, he appears to have added an amiability 





* Council Book of Edward VI. 
+P. Hentzneri. Itinerarium Germania, Anglia, etc., p. 188. 
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of character that endeared him to all save the crotchety 
doctrinaire who sat on the throne. He loved hunting and 
hawking, and all healthy open-air pursuits, no less than books, 
and the society of men who were the history-makers of his 
day. He would visit Sir Walter Raleigh in his prison in the 
Tower, and listen to bis brilliant projects for the future great- 
ness of England, in the development of her colonies, and the 
annexation of still barbarous lands, the fabulous wealth of 
which was the life-long dream of the veteran explorer. But 
Raleigh was not a mere dreamer, as is shown in his History of 
the World, written during his years of captivity—a work which 
became the text-book and standard authority for the next two 
hundred years. Whatever his faults, and he had many, it was 
his misfortune to be in advance of the age in which he lived, 
and therefore to be misunderstood by most of his contempor- 
aries. But Prince Henry lent a fascinated ear to his grand 
patriotic schemes, and, had they both lived—the one to reign, 
the other to counsel and guide—England might have been 
spared the most disgraceful blot on her escutcheou. It was 
without doubt Sir Walter Raleigh who inspired the young 
priuce to take the Royal Library under his protection, and his 
pupil threw himself heart and soul into the work, so that, 
rightly or wrongly, he has been considered its real founder. 
On the death of John, Lord Lumley, Prince Heury was care- 
ful to secure his fine collection of MSS., by which means he 
more than made up for the loss which the Royal Library had 
sustained by his father’s incomprehensible warrant to Sir 
Thomas Bodley ‘for the choice of any books . . . iu any 
of his houses or libraries.’ * 

Lord Lumley had not only been a diligent collector himself, 
but had inherited a valuable library from his wife’s father, 
Henry Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, who had begun to collect at 
the most propitious moment for acquiring rare MSS., and had 
obtained a portion of Cranmer’s library. 

The Prince’s Privy Purse Expenses have unfortunately been 
destroyed, but one single entry of the year 1609, bearing 





* Reliquie Bodleiuna, p. 205. 
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reference to his books has survived :—‘ To Mr. Holcock, for 
writing a catalogue of the Library, which his Highness hade 
of my lord Lumley, £8 13s. 0d.’ The catalogue has dis- 
appeared. 

Edward Wright, the mathematician, and the learned Patrick 
Young, were both candidates for the post of librarian, and 
Wright was appointed, with a salary of £30 a year. 

Besides purchasing Lord Lumley’s books, the young Prince 
acquired the entire collection of the learned Welshman, 
William Morice, and an unprecedented life and movement 
began to animate the affairs of the Royal Library. Scholars 
saw in the Prince of Wales their future stay and protector, and 
looked forward to his reign as to that of the first English king 
who would not merely patronise, but extend learning by his 
inherent love of, and zeal for letters, But this bright prospect 
was doomed to fade, even as they were contemplating it, for 
the hope of England died in the very midst of all his literary 
activity. The books which the Prince had collected were 
mainly incorporated in the Royal Library, but many were dis- 
persed after his death. Scattered up and down the country 
are still to be seen volumes in private collections bearing the 
conjoined names, ‘ Tho Cantuariensis—Arundel—Lumley.’ 

James I., aptly styled by Henry IV. of France ‘the wisest 
fool in Christendom,’ dabbled in books as in most other things, 
but does not appear to have done much harm to his Library, 
beyond the suicidal carte blanche to Sir Thomas Bodley. He 
appointed Patrick Young to be custodian of the different parts 
of it, distributed throughout the various royal palaces, and 
this really great scholar retained the post till the Revolution. 
That section of the Library which was lodged at Richmond 
went by the name of Henry VIIth’s Library, and was shown 
to John Zingerling, a German scholar who came to England 
when Patrick Young was librarian. The only MS. in this 
collection which he especially mentioned was the Genealogia 
Regum Angliae ab Adamo, a roll of the 15th century (14. B. viii.) 
These books were removed to Whitehall by Charles I. The 
Genealogia appears in a catalogue of MSS. in that palace, 
after the Restoration. 
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The reign of Charles I. is almost barren of activity in the 
Royal Library, save at the very beginning, for the acquisition 
of one MS. which may, however, be regarded as the pidce de 
résistance of the whole collection. This is the famous Codex 
Alexandrinus, one of the three oldest MSS. of the Bible in 
Greek. Before describing this venerable codex, it will be well 
to relate what little is known of its history. In 1624, Cyril 
Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople, formally presented it to 
James I., through his ambassador, Sir Thomas Roe. Writing 
to Lord Arundel, in December of that year, Roe says: ‘One 
book he (the Patriarch) hath given me to present his Majestie, 
but not yet delivered, being the Bible intire, written by the 
hand of ‘l'ecla, the protomartyr of the Greeks, that lived with 
St. Paul, which he doth aver it to be authentical, and the 
greatest relique of the Greek Church.’ In 1626, he wrote to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury : ‘The Patriarch also this New 
Year's tide sent me the old Bible, formerly presented to his 
late Majesty, which he now dedicates to the King, and will 
send with it an epistle. What estimation it may be of is above 
my skill, but he values it as the greatest antiquity of the 
Greek Church. The letter is very fair, a character I have 
never seen. It is entire, except the beginning of St. Matthew. 
He doth testify under his hand that it was written by the 
virgin Tecla, daughter of a famous Greek, called Stella 
Matutina, who founded the monastery in Egypt, upon 
Pharaoh’s tower, a devout and learned maid, who was perse- 
cuted in Asia, and to whom Gregory Nazianzen hath written 
many epistles. At the end whereof, under the same hand are 
the epistles of Clement. She died not long after the Council 
of Nice. The book is very great, and hath antiquity enough 
at sight ; I doubt not his Majesty will esteem it for the hand 
by whom it is presented.’* oe certainly did not over esti- 
mate the value of the manuscript, and it would be extremely 
interesting could we but trace the evidence by which it came 
to be believed that the Codex Alexandrinus was written by 
the hand of St. Tecla. A note in Arabic, at the foot of the 





* Negotiations of Sir Thomas Roe. London, 1740. 
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first page of Genesis, says that it was ‘ made an inalienable 
gift to the patriarchal cell of Alexandria. Whoever shall re- 
move it thence shall be accursed and cut off. Written by 
Athanasius the humble.’* Before his translation to Constanti- 
nople, Cyril Lucar had been Patriarch of Alexandria, and 
possibly risked the threatened curse and excommunication in 
taking the Bible away with him, though his deacon asserted 
that he had obtained it from Mount Athos. 

But besides the above mentioned note, there is another, also 
in Arabic, with a Latin translation, on the back of the table of 
books, which runs as follows: ‘ Remember that this book was 
written by the hand of Tecla, the martyr.’ The tradition is 
repeated by Cyril Lucar himself, at the beginning of the MS. 
He declares that the name of Tecla was originally to be found 
inscribed at the end of the work, but that when Christianity 
became extinct in Egypt, the Christians and their books were 
doomed to a similar fate, and the name was erased, Tecla’s 
memory and the tradition remaining intact, 

Tregelles accounts for the assertion that St. Tecla was the 
writer of the MS., by the supposition that the Arabic inscrip- 
tion was ignorantly added by some scribe, who had observed 
the name of Tecla written in the now mutilated margin of the 
first leaf of the New Testament, which contains the lesson ap- 
pointed by the Greek Church for the feast of St. Tecla. But 
Sir Edward Thompson points out that this would infer that in 
the fourteenth century, the Gospel of St. Matthew was in its 
present mutilated state, and that then, as now, the New 
Testament formed a separate volume from the Old; and he 
shows that the Arabic numeration of the leaves, which is of 
about the same age as the inscription, is carried continuously 
through both Testaments, and by a calculation of the numbers 
which have not been cut away in trimming the edges, it ap- 
pears that twenty-five leaves which contained the greater 
portion of St. Matthew have been lost at a later period, the 





** Probably,’ says Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, ‘ Athanasius the 
Melchite Patriarch, who was still living in 1308.’ Description of Ancient 
Manuscripts in the British Museum. 
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last leaf of the Old Testament having borne the number 641, 
and the present first leaf of the New Testament 667. 

Cobet and other experts fixed the date of the two Codices, 
the Sinaiticus and the Alexandrinus, as not earlier than the 
fifth or sixth century, the principal reason for assigning so late 
a date being the generally accepted theory that uncials were 
not in use until vellum had entirely superseded papyrus as the 
medium for precious MSS. 

But the latest authority in this department, Mr. F. G. Ken- 
yon, has thrown light on the whole question of early Christian 
Greek MSS., by the discovery of a large uncial round hand on 
papyrus dated anno Domini 88.* Thus, it is quite possible, 
paleographically, that the Codex Vaticanus which has been 
hitherto supposed to date from the fourth century may be 
much older, and there is now no conclusive evidence to prove 
that the Alexandrinus was not written by St. Tecla, whatever 
the probabilities may be to the contrary. 

The three above mentioned codices, the Vaticanus, the 
Sinaiticus and the Alexandrinus, have certain points in com- 
mon, but the MS. in the Royal Library is written in double 
columns, that of the Vatican in triple columns, and the Codex 
Sinaiticus, some leaves of which are in the public library at 
Leipzig, the main body of the work being in the Imperial 
Library at St. Petersburg, in quadruple columns. 

Besides being numerically imperfect, the leaves of the Codex 
Alexandrinus have suffered from the clipping of the outer 
edges by the binder, and several of its priceless pages have 
been otherwise spoiled and mutilated. 

The MS. is austere in its simplicity, being totally unadorned, 
save for the red ink used in the opening lines of each book, 
and occasionally in superscriptions and colophons. ‘The 
letters are uncials without break, their form proving that the 
book was written in Egypt. Patrick Young was Librarian 
when this famous Codex came to the Royal collection, and 
duly conscious of its value, he tried his utmost to get a fac- 
simile of it printed, but the King could not be induced to take 





*The Palwography of Greek Papyri. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1899. 
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up the matter. - In 1644, Young prevailed on the Assembly of 
Divines to present a petition to the House of Commons, pray- 
ing ‘ that the said Bible may be printed, for the benefit of the 
Church, the advancement of God’s glory, and the honour of 
the Kingdom.’ A Committee was formed to confer with him 
on the subject, but nothing was done owing to the troubled 
state of the country. 

During the Revolution, and under the Commonwealth, the 
Royal Library was in extreme peril. Hugh Peters, successor 
to Young, although he belonged to the iconoclastic faction, 
practically saved the books, but was unable to protect the 
unique collection of medals and coins. After a few months, 
the custodianship was transferred to Ireton, and ultimately a 
permanent Librarian was appointed in the person of Bulstrode 
Whitelocke, First Commissioner of the Great Seal. He ac- 
cepted the office, from patriotism and reverence for the anti- 
quities which were in such imminent danger, but he wrote 
deprecatingly : 

‘I knew the greatness of the charge, . . . yet being informed of a 
design to have some of them (the books) sold, and transferred beyond sea 
(which I thought would be a disgrace and damage to our nation, and to 
all scholars therein), and fearing that in other lands they might be more 
subject to embezzling . . . I did accept the trouble of being Library- 
Keeper at St. James’s, and therein was much persuaded by Mr. Selden, 
who swore that if I did not undertake the charge of them, all those rare 
monuments of antiquity, those choice books and MSS. would be lost, and 
there were not the like of them, except only in the Vatican, in any other 
library in Christendom.’ 


At the Restoration, Thomas Rosse was made Royal librarian, 
but his offices were already so numerous, that he was unable 
to bestow much attention on the books. Nevertheless, he re- 
vived the project of printing the Alexandrian MS., and urged 
the King to interest himself in bringing it about, saying that 
although it would cost £200, it would “appear glorious in 
history after your Majesty’s death.” “Pish,” replied Charles IL, 
characteristically, “1 care not what they say of me in history 
when I am dead,” and there was an end of the matter till our 
own day. 
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The year 1678 is noteworthy in the annals of the Royal 
Library, as the period at which it acquired the series of valu- 
able MSS. known as the Theyer collection. They had been 
bought from Theyer’s executors by Robert Scott, a famous 
bookseller, who offered them to the King for £841. He sub- 
sequently got them for £560. Next to the great Alexandrian 
Codex this was the most important addition to the Library in 
comparatively modern times. It consisted of 336 volumes, 
including 700 rare treatises, a whole series of Roger Bacon’s 
works, and the celebrated autograph collection formerly be- 
longing to Cranmer, and mourned as lost. Many of these 
MSS. could be traced back to the library of Llanthony Abbey, 
having passed into Theyer’s possession by the marriage of one 
of his ancestors with a sister of the last prior of Llanthony. 
Nearly the whole Theyer collection is described in the Catalogi 
Librorum Manuscriptorum of 1697, but without the least hint 
being given, that it then formed part of the Royal Library. 
The great Richard Bentley was at that time librarian, and was 
responsible for the amazing omission, having prohibited any 
mention of the Royal Library in that work, his reason, per- 
haps, being the disgraceful condition in which the books were 
kept. He was by far the most distinguished of the Royal 
librarians, and would, no doubt, have accomplished wonders 
if he had not been so outrageous a pluralist, so busy a scholar, 
and so pugnacious a litigant. Not only was he Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Regius Professor of Divinity, 
Rectcr of Haddington, Rector of Wilburn, and Archdeacon 
of Ely, but was immersed in numberless law-suits, and in 
classical studies enough to fill the whole life of an ordinary 
man. What he attempted to do for the Royal Library, in 
spite of his other multifarious occupations, testifies to the 
grandeur of his conceptions and the boldness of his schemes, 
His failure to place the Library within the reach of students 
wasas much due to the stultifying effect of official red tapeism 
as to the disorganised state of the Library itself. Bentley’s 
first care on taking office was to enforce the copyright act, 
which, although passed in 1663, had been ignored. By this 
means, about one thousand printed volumes were added to the 
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collection, but no bindings were provided, or shelves on which 
to put them. In a famous controversy with Charles Boyle, 
who complained that difficulties were placed in the way of his 
access to one of the Royal MSS., Bentley said, ‘I will own 
that I have often said and lamented that the Library was not 
fit to be seen,’ and proceeding to exculpate himself, he added, 
‘If the room be too mean and too little for the books ; if it be 
much out of repair, if the situation be inconvenient; if the 
access to it be dishonourable, is the Library-Keeper to answer 
for it?’ 

A proposal was made, during Bentley’s tenure of office, for 
erecting a suitable building to hold the books, and for estab- 
lishing it by Act of Parliament. But nothing was done, and 
in the course of nineteen years, the collection was removed 
four times. In 1712 it migrated from the much abused quarters 
at St. James’s, to Cotton House, and from thence to Essex 
House in 1722, It was next lodged, together with the Cottonian 
Library, at Ashburnham House, and, after the disastrous fire 
in 1731, from which the Cottonian Library suffered so severely, 
it gained a temporary refuge in the old Westminster Dormi- 
tory. Richard Bentley resigned the office of Librarian in 
1724, in favour of his son, another Richard Bentley, but 
Casley, who, as deputy custodian, had been for many years 
the only working librarian, continued to fill that post. 

In 1757 George II. presented the Royal Library to the 
nation, handing it over by Letters Patent to the custody of 
the trustees of the British Museum; and thus its hitherto 
chequered career was turned into prosperous channels. All 
that is henceforth left to desire is a descriptive catalogue 
worthy of its unique contents.* 

The Greek MSS. in the British Museum are not very 
numerous, but are widely celebrated. Of those in the Royal 
Collection the Codex Alexandrinus is by far the most interest- 





* The Royal Library must not be confused with the King’s Library, be- 
longing to George III., and presented to the Museum by George IV. The 
King’s Library included, however, a few important MSS. which had been 
retained by George II. when he made over the Royal Collection to the 
nation. 
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ing, not only as being the one Greek MS. of the whole Bible 
in the Library, but also as surpassing all the other existing 
Greek fragments of the Scriptures in point of antiquity. The 
next earliest MS. in the collection, containing the Books of 
Ruth, Kings, Esdras, Esther, and the Maccabees (1. D. ii.), is 
of the thirteenth century. The Books of Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Song of Solomon (1. A. xv.), are of the fifteenth 
century. Nearest in antiquity to the Alexandrian Bible, in the 
British Museum, is the Cotton MS. (Titus, C. xv.), the Codex 
Claromontanus, a purple-dyed fragment of the sixth century, 
written on vellum of so subtle and delicate a texture that 
even experts have sometimes mistaken it for Egyptian 
papyrus. 

A few words will not be out of place here respecting the 
writing materials of the ancients, and the custom of staining 
leaves of vellum. Skins of animals were probably one of the 
most ancient mediums, as being the most durable. There 
exists in the British Museum a ritual, written on white leather, 
which dates from about the year 2000 B.c. But the custom of 
writing on leather was still much older. 

The most common mode of keeping records in Assyria and 
Babylonia was on prepared bricks, tiles or cylinders of clay, 
baked after the inscription was impressed. But a wood-cut 
of an ancient sculpture from Konyungik * illustrates scribes in 
the act of writing down the number of heads, and the amount 
of spoil taken in battle, on rolls of leather, which the Egyp- 
tians used as early as the eighteenth dynasty. At the time of 
the close commercial intercourse between Assyria and Egypt, 
rolls of leather may have been the only writing material em- 
ployed. Parchment, so prepared that both sides could be 
written upon, was doubtless the development of this primitive 
custom, but was a much later invention. Together with the 
use of rough skins, and of the more or less carefully prepared 
surfaces of the leather, papyrus became one of the most 
frequent vehicles for written words, and was used for some 
time after the beginning of the Christian era. Leaves of palm 





* Nineveh and its Remains, by Sir Henry Layard, Vol. II., p. 185. 
XXXIV, 16 
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or mallow led up to the first forms of papyrus used—hence 
perhaps the word leaf of a book. Bark was next pressed into 
the service of literature, and it has often been suggested, 
possibly gave rise to the word book, although it seems more 
likely that book is of runic origin, and derives from the beech- 
staves—Buch-staben in which the runes were expressed. 
Eventually, through the influence of Christianity, vellum en- 
tirely took the place of papyrus, but papyrus was used not 
only in Egypt, but in imperial Rome, before vellum became 
common, and even Biblical manuscripts were written on rolls 
of this material. Nevertheless, it was too fragile and perish- 
able to remain the recipient of writing and illumination 
intended to last for all time, and therefore, by the middle of 
the tenth century A.D. it was altogether discarded. Only 
a few mutilated fragments of the New Testament written on 
papyrus are still extant. 

The oldest manuscripts were written on the thinnest and 
whitest vellum, whereas the parchment of later times was 
more coarsely grained, and less well finished, manuscripts a 
thousand years old showing no signs of decay or discolouration 
like many which date from the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. 

Scrivener, resting his authority on Tischendorf, observes 
that the Codex Sinaiticus is made of the finest skins of ante- 
lopes, the leaves being so large that a single animal could 
furnish but two of them. The Codex Vaticanus is greatly 
admired for the beauty of the vellum; and the whiteness of 
the Codex Alexandrinus can be seen by all who visit the 
British Museum, although perhaps the exquisite thinness and 
softness of the texture can only be appreciated by touching it. 
We have already mentioned the delicate fabric of the Codex 
Clarmontanus. ° 

But not only was the vellum finer, and more durable in the 
earliest ages than at a comparatively recent date, but the ink 
was better, and the colours used in illuminating were more 
beautiful. The ancients laid on the gold very thickly, and the 
ink which they prepared is still black, so that the text can be 
easily read, the ink of the Middle Ages being now generally 
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of a greyish brown. Red ink is very ancient and often seen in 
early Egyptian papyri. The instrument for writing on papyrus 
was the reed growing in the marshes formed by the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, and on the banks of the Nile. It was also used 
for writing on vellum, but quills, admirably adapted for this 
kind of material, came gradually into use with that of parch- 
ment. By degrees, the roll form was abandoned for the codex 
or book form, as being more convenient, the leaves being 
stitched into quires or gatherings. 

It is not known when the custom of staining the most 
precious MSS. a purple colour came into vogue, but it did not 
obtain after the tenth century. St. Jerome and his contem- 
poraries practised it, using letters stamped rather than written, 
in silver and gold. Writing in gold ceased to be common in 
the thirteenth century, and in silver, when the fashion of 
staining the vellum died out. The value of a MS. does not 
depend on its purple colour, but is chiefly interesting as 
serving to show one phase of the reverence paid to the Scrip- 
tures. It may also help to fix the date of a MS.* 

One of the most beautiful specimens of early palzographic 
art in the Royal Library is the Latin MS. of the Gospels, 
known as the Evangelia of King Canute (1 D. ix.). West- 
wood,t indeed, considers that it will not bear comparison with 
the Gospels of Trinity College, Cambridge, though he admits 
that it exceeds them in interest, owing to the Anglo-Saxon 
entries, relating to Canute at the beginning of St. Mark’s 
Gospel. Wanley has described these entries as a certificate 
or testimonial of Canute’s reception into the family or society 
of the Church of Christ at Canterbury. One leaf bears the 
inscription : ‘In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. Here is 
written Canute the King’s name. He is our beloved Lord 
worldwards, and our spiritual brother Godwards ; and Harold, 
this King’s brother; Thorth, our brother; Kartoca, our 





* Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, 
p. 23, et seq. 


t Facsimiles of the Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and Irish 
MSS. 
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brother; Thuri, our brother.’ On the next leaf is a charter of 
the same king confirming the privileges of Christ Church, 
Canterbury. The book was probably the gift of Canute to the 
monks of that house. There are no miniatures, but an illumi- 
nated page, with a grand border, heavily gilt, containing small 
figures of the evangelists in medallions. Written in ink at the 
bottom of the illuminated page is the name ‘ Lumley,’ showing 
that the MS. formed part of the Lumley collection acquired by 
Prince Henry. The Gospels of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Can- 
terbury (1. E. vi.), written in England in the eighth century, 
are probably the remains of the so-called Biblia Gregoriana. 
But if this codex was really among the books sent by Pope 
Gregory to St. Augustine, it must first have been sent to him 
from England. It contains four very dark-purple, or rather 
rose-coloured, stained leaves, with inscriptions in letters of 
gold and silver an inch long, the silver being oxidized with 
age. It is one of the most precious monuments of early 
Saxon caligraphy and illumination now existing. The half- 
uncial letters of English type are by different hands, and the 
miniatures are of different dates, that of the Lion of St. Mark 
being probably of the tenth century. It is also supposed that 
the missing verses at the beginning of the Gospels were all 
written on purple-stained vellum, and that there may have 
been a portrait of the evangelist before each Gospel. An in- 
scription on the fly-leaf states that it belonged to the 
monastery of St. Augustine at Canterbury, and that it formed 
part of that library in the fourteenth century. 

The fine MS. designated 2. A. xx. is a book of prayers and 
lessons, on vellum, of the eighth century. It belonged to the 
Theyer collection, and several notes are inserted in the hand- 
writing of John Theyer. It is very much stained and spoiled. 
The binder, moreover, as was so often the piteous case, 
barbarously shaved off some of the edges, and with them a 
part of the marginal writing, to the great detriment of the 
book. 

2. A. xxii. is a magnificent Latin Psalter of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the best period of penmanship. Sir Edward Thompson 
draws attention to the fact that the volume originated at West- 
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minster, as may be inferred by the prominence given in the 
calendar and prayers, to St. Peter and St. Edward, even with- 
out its identification by an entry in the inventory of the Abbey.* 
A further proof of this is furnished by the miniatures of the 
two saints, one of which begins the series; the other leads up 
to the beautiful Salvator Mundi. Between are St. George and 
St. Christopher. Instead of being dispersed throughout the 
book, the illustrations are all at the beginning and end, 
indicating by the colourless features, and what, for want of a 
better word, may be styled Gothic outlines, that they are of 
English origin. Some of the capital letters are very interest- 
ing. One of these quaintly represents the Saviour of the 
world enthroned in glory, on a gold background, His hand 
raised in blessing, while a Benedictine monk, floating on the 
wings of prayer, clasps a scroll, one end of which disappears 
under the rainbow-hued throne. On the scroll are inscribed 
the words, Domine, exaudi orationem meam. At the end of the 
Psalter are Litanies and other prayers. 

The broad style in which these illuminations are treated, 
with foliage boldly designed and animals of various kinds 
playing among the branches, is indicative of the period. 
There is a striking contrast between this large, bold treatment 
and the minute manner of the next century, although the 
period of transition occupied but a few years. The change 
began with the development of the initial letter, which was 
the starting-point of the border and of the miniature. 

The Royal MS. 1. D. i, a Latin Bible of the middle of the 
thirteenth century, forms an excellent example of this develop- 
ment, It is written on fine vellum, and in a perfect style of 
caligraphy, and contains few paintings except those connected 
with the initial, which serves admirably to illustrate the 
growth of the border from its pendants, cusps, and graceful 
finials, and shows how the initial and miniature came to be 
combined. Writing about this same MS., Sir Edward Thomp- 
son says f:—‘In the large initial we see the combination of 
the miniature with the initial and partial border, a combination 





* English Illuminated MSS., pp. 34-35. + Ibid., p. 37. 
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which is typical of book decoration of the thirteenth century. 
In MSS. of earlier periods, the miniature was a painting which 
usually occupied a page independently of the text . . . or 
if inserted in the text, it was not connected with the decora- 
tion of the page. It was, in fact, an illustration, and nothing 
more. But now, while the miniature is still employed in this 
manner, independently of the text, the miniature initial also 
comes into common use, the miniature therein, however, con- 
tinuing to hold for some time a subordinate place as a decora- 
tion rather than as an illustrative feature. In course of time, 
with the growth of the border, the twofold function of the 
miniature as a means of illustration, and also of decoration, is 
satisfied by allowing it to occupy part, or even the whole, of a 
page as an independent picture, but at the same time set in 
the border, which has developed from the pendent of the 
initial This development of the border it is extremely 
interesting to follow, and so regular is its growth, and so 
remarkable are the national characteristics which it.assumes, 
that the period and place of origin of an illuminated MS. may 
often be accurately determined from the details of its border 
alone.’ 

The learned writer goes on to show that in tracing this de- 
velopment one sees how the initials first terminate in simple 
buds or cusps, and how in the next stage, characteristic of the 
thirteenth century, they put out little branches, the buds grow- 
ing into leaves and flowers, and how thus gradually the border 
comes to surround the whole page. 

The Royal MS., 2, B. vii, commonly known as Queen 
Mary’s Psalter, is a fine specimen of fourteenth century art. 
This is a large octavo volume of 320 leaves of vellum, almost 
every one being magnificently illuminated on both sides with 
daintily executed drawings, lightly sketched, and slightly 
tinted in green, brown, and violet. One richly decorated page 
represents the Last Judgment. At the top, a miniature within 
a border shows forth the Judge of all mankind. Angels, with 
green tipped wings, hover on either side. Befvure the Saviour 
kneel the Virgin and St. John, and opposite them is a group 
of monks, The background is of pure gould. Underneath, 
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enclosed in a blue and white border, the dead rise to judgment. 
Angels blow long trumpets and the graves open. Below this 
again is a lovely initial letter, with figures on a gold back- 
ground. The letter begins the words of the Litany, Kyrie 
eleison. A drawing at the bottom of the page represents Saul 
receiving the letter to Damascus, for the persecution of the 
Christians. The page, elaborate and glowing with colour as 
it is, exquisite in design and execution, is still not more strik- 
ing than many others in the same volume, which may, without 
too much praise, be described as a gem of palwographic art. 
A note on the last leaf explains that the MS. was on the point 
of being carried beyond seas—when a customs’ officer, one 
Baldwin Smith, in the port of London, seized and presented it 
to the Queen, in October, 1553, the first year of her reign. 

The writer does not record whether the hapless owner was 
indemnified for his loss. It was probably the Queen herself 
who caused it to be bound, as we now see it, in the worn 
crimson velvet binding, with the remains of large pomegranates 
embroidered at each corner, pomegranates being her own 
badge. 

The MS. 2. B. vii. is an extremely curious piece of work- 
manship, of the fourteenth century, with a complicated calen- 
dar. 1. A. xviii. is the copy of the Latin Gospels presented to 
Christ Church, Canterbury, by King Athelstan, with the name 
‘Iumley’ on the first page of the Eusebian canons, and 
‘Umfridus me fecil’ on a fly-leaf. The beautiful French 
version of the Apocalypse, written in England, about 1330 
(19. B. xv.), contains drawings of great refinement, though 
they are scarcely to be compared with Queen Mary’s Psalter. 
The very large Bible of the end of the fourteenth century, 
measuring twenty-four by seventeen inches, is splendidly 
illuminated and profusely adorned with miniatures. 

But choice and variety are infinite, and to the devout lover 
of these things the Royal Library resembles a gold mine, with 
nuggets of great value lying in profusion wherever his adven- 
turous footsteps lead him. If his object be delight, he will 
find that every step leads him thither. 

J. M. STonz. 
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N ever increasing company of explorers and scholars is 
building up for us forgotten history in the Levant and 
in Egypt; and each year adds new facts, and also new theo- 
ries not always of equal value. The oldest civilization is 
found in the region bounded by the Caspian and the Medi- 
terranean, the Delta and the Taurus mountains. When we 
pass beyond these limits to Greece and to Italy on the West, 
or to India on the East, we find no evidence of such antiquity, 
but rather of the influence of Babylon and Memphis, of Pheeni- 
cia and Lydia, on ruder Aryan peoples, who never had a 
hieroglyphic character, but adopted Asiatic alphabets, and 
whose earliest remains at Troy and Mycenz, or in Etruria, are 
perhaps 2000 years later than the oldest Egyptian and Chal- 
dean records. 

But archzological study has the disadvantage that it is 
based, to a great extent, on the discovery of fragments, on in- 
jured documents, and on disconnected details; and it is easy 
to carry conclusions based on such evidence far beyond what 
is justified by the actual statement. Very great caution is 
needed in accepting such results—especially when they are 
still in dispute—and many current statements, which recur in 
popular handbooks, are known to be doubtful, or to have 
been superseded by later discovery. It is only by the con- 
currence of independent statements, on separate monuments, 
that a real check can be established. Even contemporary 
monuments are not infallible guides, and statements made by 
scribes as to a remote past are not more certain because writ- 
ten on stone or on brick, than they would be it written on 
paper. We no doubt escape the errors of the copyist when we 
can read the original, but we do not escape the possible errors 
of the author. Ancient scribes were very careful to read and 
correct their own writings, and to copy exactly those of ear- 
lier date. But they were not always impartial. The historian 
of Sennacherib’s reign glosses over the defeat in Egypt. The 
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pretentions of rival kings overleap each other, Rameses II. 
was even accustomed to appropriate the victories of older 
kings, by cutting out their names and carving his own instead. 
In making true use of such monuments we must bear in mind 
their limitations, and also distinguish what is actually recorded 
from the deductions of the modern scholar, which sometimes 
go beyond the words of his authority. 

No such historic records as are found on the cylinders of the 
late Assyrian kings have of late been unearthed ; but a great 
deal that refers to the earliest ages of Chaldean history has 
been collected at Nippur, and elsewhere in Babylonia. When 
a record chamber, or the library of a merchant, has been 
opened, the tablets recovered number by tens of thousands, 
but the scholar who devotes years of labour to this decipher- 
ment often finds little to reward him from an historic point of 
view, however valuable be the picture presented, by such 
documents, of the social life of remote ages. Prayers and 
votive texts, agreements for the sale of slaves or of land, lists 
of temple property and royal treasures, interesting as they are, 
do not tell us what we most desire to know, but they form the 
large majority of the recovered remains. 

In Palestine itself—which was the central region between 
the two oldest civilisations—we have as yet not found such a 
treasure house, though it has been proved that, as early at 
least as the fifteenth century B.C., the princes of Phoenicia and 
Philistia, the Hittites and Amorites, shared in the civilisation 
of surrounding countries. Historic texts are few and far 
between in Syria, and the majority belong to a later period. 
We have to be content with weights and seals, jar handles 
bearing the titles of local deities,* and similar minor matters ; 
yet we know that the Canaanite subjects of the eighteenth 
Egyptian dynasty were in constant communication with 





* Dr. Bliss has quite recently found some more of these dating probably 
about 500 B.c. They bear the texts Li Melek Hebron, Li Melek Ziph, and 
Ti Melek Shochoh. The vessels themselves were of small value, but appear 
to have been thus dedicated to ‘Moloch of Hebron,’ ‘ Moloch of Ziph,’ 
and ‘Moloch of Shochoh.’ Those discovered outside the wall of the 
Jerusalem Temple are inscribed Li Melek Sapha, and Li Melek. . . Sheth. 
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Egypt; and at Lachish, Dr. Bliss discovered the little cuneiform 
tablet which has now been carefully copied by Dr. Hilprecht, 
and which refers to the same Zimrida whose own letters from 
Lachish were found at Tell el Amarna. He is known to have 
been murdered by the people of Lachish; and the translation 
of the tablet in question (which requires revision in view of 
the corrected copy) shews how he was forced on the inhabi- 
tants by their foreign overlord about 1480 B.c. or later. This 
letter appears to run somewhat as follows :— 

‘ The chief of the forces to the head man. I bow at your feet. Do not 
you know our instructions about Dan Hadad and Zimrida, the chosen 
ones of your city? And Dan Hadad has been put in place of Zimrida, as 
head of my city. What message did you send me previously? The other 
is a slave ; and it is three years, and thrice I have sent. What fellow is 
this? I myself gave our orders about the King’s land. And our Lord 
has sent orders to me, and when will they restore what the Master decrees 
that thy city must obey? As to the governor he has ordered him before 
me, and the head man of the Sun God (Pharaoh) is to hand him these 
orders.’ 


It is, however, from Mesopotamia that most of our early 


information about Syria is derived. The Egyptian Conquest 
did not occur before 1600 Bc. at earliest, and the oldest 
Egyptian reference to the country (in the time of Usertesen I. 
of the 'I'welfth Dynasty) shews that it was then independent 
of Egypt. Saneha fled from the Delta to Edima (Edom or 
Ethan), and thence to countries further north called Tonu 
and Aia, which were fertile lands of corn, wine, and cattle, 
olives and figs, communicating with Egypt by sea, and held 
by a warlike population whose chiefs (Ammiansi, Khundiaus, 
etc.) bore names recalling those of the Mongols, Cassites, and 
Elamites. 

Tonu may perhaps be the Tuna of the later Assyrians, which 
lay near Cappadocia and Cilicia ; and the presence yet earlier, 
in this region, of the Mongol rulers of Ur is witnessed by the 
texts of the Zirgul statues, referring to the cedar, marble, 
copper, and other materials, brought east from Amanus and 
from regions yet further north and west. 

The so-called ‘ Hittite’ monuments are no doubt the oldest 
remains found in Syria itself. They are more archaic in style 
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than the bas reliefs of Samalla (east of Issus) which are con- 
nected with alphabetic texts of the eighth century B.c., and 
even these bas reliefs appear to have been reused by the 
Phoenician builders, and do not themselves bear any text, be- 
yond a single emblem over the head of the Lion-God, which 
may be compared with the Hittite characters, Some scholars 
have proposed to date the ‘ Hittite’ monuments as late as the 
seventh century B.C.—a time when the alphabet was in general 
use in Syria, and partially used in Babylonia; but against 
such a theory stands the fact that a ‘Hittite’ bilingual seal 
exists, the cuneiform emblems on which are not those used in 
the seventh century, but those of the fifteenth century B.c., 
while another ‘Hittite’ seal from Lachish was found with those 
of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty. The hieroglyphic char- 
acter used at Hamath and Aleppo appears to have been 
distinctive of Syria, and Asia Minor, though specimens have 
been discovered in Nineveh and Babylon. It is not found as 
yet in Southern Chaldea; but the fact that the forms are 
purely pictorial points to a very early age, and the alphabet 
superseded these hieroglyphics in the north of Syria probably 
before 1000 B.c. at latest. Without entering into controversial 
questions it appears safe to conclude that the oldest of these 
monuments date about 2000 B.c., while the accompanying 
figures present the same racial type found on the Chaldean 
monuments of a yet earlier age. 

The Babylonians of the sixth century B.C. believed that the 
first Chaldean Empire was established by a King whose name 
is spelt Sar-gi-na, Sar-gin-na, and perhaps also Sar-ga-ni, a 
title which they compared with their own Sar-ukin or Sargon. 
They believed him to have reigned more than 3200 years 
earlier, and to have conquered the ‘ West’ as far as the 
Mediterranean. But as yet we have no monuments which by 
general assent are referred to this monarch. At Nippur 
certain bricks and door sockets are found, bearing the name 
of a King Sargani, and inscribed, according to Dr. Hilprecht, 
in a Semitic language. But other scholars have denied that 
this King was the same as Sargon I.; and difficulties certainly 
arise in the identification. Most of these remains were found 
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at a higher level than that of the buildings of Urbau—a non- 
Semitic King whom the Babylonians believed to have lived 
about 2800 B.c.; and even the lowest pavement in which such 
bricks occur appears, according to ))r. Peters, to have ‘ em- 
bedded’ Urbau’s pyramid. The character used is also 
evidently later than that of Urbau’s time; and Dr. Oppert as- 
cribes these texts to about 2000 B.c. It is of course possible 
that they refer to an earlier builder, whose original work was 
known to the writer who acknowledges his priority, but 
judging from the characters used in these texts, and in others 
near Diarbekr and further east, it cannot be said that we have 
as yet conclusive evidence of the existence of Semitic Kings 
in the early days before the building of Babylon. Nor is there 
auy reason to doubt the soundness of the conclusions reached 
by Sir H. Rawlinson, who believed the originators of Chaldean 
civilisation—afterwards adopted by Semitic races—to have 
been non-Semitic, and to have spoken the Akkadian or Mongol 
language found alone on the oldest monuments. 

Even at Nippur Dr. Hilprecht points out that the oldest 
texts are of this character. But as regards their date we have 
no information, beyond the very late Babylonian statements 
above mentioned ; and chronological lists are as yet unknown 
before the time of the first dynasty of Babylon—which accord- 
ing to Sir H. Rawlinson began about 2240 B.c., a calculation 
which has been confirmed rather than refuted by later dis- 
coveries. A great many names or titles of these first kings of 
Chaldea have been collected at various sites, but it is often 
doubtful whether these should be regarded as personal, 
especially when they follow instead of preceding the title 
‘King.’ At this early period the sign distinguishing personal 
names was as yet not in use, and many of these terms are 
easily translated, meaning ‘The King who ordered the build- 
ing,’ ‘ The lord of foundation,’ ‘ The heaven born,’ ‘ The city 
builder,’ etc., which seem hardly likely to be really proper 
names, 

It has however been established generally that the power 
of these first Mongol sovereigns extended over a wide area. 
They had conquered Elam on the south-east, and probably 
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Media further north; they had reached the Amanus and 
Kazalla, a region also in the west, and they communicated by 
sea with Sinai, whence they brought granite, and with Upper 
Egypt, whence they obtained gold. Their copper came from 
the west—probably from the Cappadocian mines; and they 
may have claimed authority over the whole of Palestine; for 
it is clear that at this time the power of Egypt did not extend 
beyond the Sinaitic mines, and, as Saneha told the chiefs of 
Tonu, the Pharaoh did not ‘covet the Lands of the North,’ 
In none of these early texts, referring to the ‘ West,’ do we 
find any of the familiar Semitic names used by later scribes. 
We do not read of Lebanon or Damascus, of Tyre, Sidon, 
Gebal or Arvad; the terms used are Mongolic, and the popu- 
lation represented on the sculptures is Mongol. If, therefore, 
the Hittites belonged, as we may judge from their type on the 
monuments, to this Mongol race, there is plenty of evidence to 
show that they might have reached the slopes of the Taurus, 
Cappadocia, and North Syria, considerably before 2300 B.c. 
The foundation of Babylon shifted the seat of the empire 
further north along the Euphrates, Two separate lists of its 
first kings, and a short chronicle (written in Akkadian) of the 
first seven reigns, have lately been discovered. ‘The lengths 
of the reigns given are not exactly the same in these docu- 
ments. Asarule the difference does not exceed a year, and 
the total is ouly nine years in two centuries. But these varia- 
tions rather confirm than otherwise the historic character of 
the record, for the writers of the later chronology may easily 
have miscalculated from their older materials to this extent, 
even when carefully following their authorities, The totals 
which the later lists give for each dyvasty agree with the 
details, and enable us to calculate back from fixed points in 
later history. Yet there is a difference of nearly two centuries 
in the results obtained by different scholars,* which is due to 
the question whether certain dynasties were or were not con- 





* In following different determinations of date Dr. Peters thus makes 
the evident slip of attributing Ammurabi’s reign to about 2275 B.c., and 
that of his son, Samsuilua, to 1900 B.c. 
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temporary. The Babylonian scribe no doubt knew, but he 
has not clearly indicated his meaning. Independent calcula- 
tions from other monumental sources seem, however, to show 
that the Kings of Pashe, * of the ‘sea coast,’ and of Bazi, are 
intended to be understood as contemporaries of the Kings of 
Babylon. These three dynasties lasted for 120 years in all 
from the twelfth century B.C., and recent discoveries at Nippur 
seem to be best explained by the theory of contemporary rule. 

The general results, down to about 1000 B.c., show therefore 
that at first the Babylonian kings were petty monarchs under 
an Elamite suzerain, and of these first five kings we have no 
known monuments in cuneiform character. ’Ammurabi, the 
famous sixth king, who is generally supposed to have been 
the Amraphel of the Bible (Gen. xiv.), was also at first subject 
to Elam. For at least three generations the Elamite kings had 
called themselves rulers of all Babylonia and ‘ Lords of the 
West,’ but ’Ammurabi became the real founder of a Baby- 
lonian empire. He reigned 43 or 45 years, and after his 30th 
year he defeated Eriaku of Larsa, son of the king of Elam, 
and apparently established a Semitic ruler—Siniddina—in the 
south. He was followed by five generations of his descendants, 
the dynasty lasting in all for over three centuries. ’Ammurabi 
also calls himself a conqueror of the ‘ West,’ as does his great 
grandson Ammisatana, but tbe limits of their power on the 
south, in the direction of Egypt, are at ‘present unknown. 

It is remarkable that the new chronicle of the first seven 
reigns is written in Akkadian. At Nippur has also been found 
a fragment of a tablet, written about the seventh century B.C.: 
the scribe had copied an ancient text of ’Ammizaduga, the 
tenth king of the eighteenth dynasty, aud faithfully reproduces 
the old characters. He further translates this text into his 
own language, using his own later characters. There is also 
a copy of the same kind of an inscription by Ammisatana. In 








* Dr. Hilprecht thinks that the Kings of Pashe must have ruled for 
more than 71 years apparently because the lengths of reigns stated for five 
of them leaves only 20 years for the remaining six. But the Cassite Kings 
of Babylon, at the same time, only average about 5 years of reign. It was 
evidently a time of civil war and short reigns in Babylonia. 
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each case the language of the ancient text so copied is 
Akkadian ; and from these various indications it appears that 
the official language of the first Babylonian dynasty was non- 
Semitic; but, on the other hand, there are letters by ’Ammurabi 
in Semitic speech, and his longest text is in that language. 
It appears clear that two races, side by side, were ruled by 
the first kings of Babylon; and the same mixture of race is 
found under the Cassite kings of the third dynasty (about 1600 
to 1300 B.c.), while in the fifteenth century B.C. we find Dus- 
ratta, the Armenian king, writing many letters to Egypt in 
Semitic language, but also a very long one in his own dialect, 
which was non-Semitic, and apparently the same tongue as 
spoken by Cassites and Akkadians. 

Hence by language we cannot determine the race to which 
the first dynasty of Babylon belonged. In their time there 
was a Semitic population in Mesopotamia, but the names of 
these kings do not receive, as a rule, any probable interpreta- 
tion as Semitic words. The later Babylonians translated them, 
and the translation appears to show that—as used to be 
generally believed—these monarchs were also Cassites, and 
thus akin to the Akkadians in whose dialect their records are 
written. Moreover, they worshipped Sumu, who was a Cassite 
deity. 

The time when, and the direction whence, the Semitic 
people appeared on the historic scene, in Mesopotamia and 
Syria, are questions as to which there is great variety of 
opinion, because there is little really known. Dr. Hommel 
assures us that they came from Arabia, and that the First 
Dynasty of Babylon belonged to this race. Dr. Hilprecht thinks 
they came from the Upper Tigris at a much earlier period. 
The evidence of language, so far as it goes, favours the latter 
view rather than the former, because the words common to all 
Semitic speech, which refer to fauna and flora, point to a 
region where products and animals unknown in Arabia existed. 
And these primitive words are found even in Ethiopic in some 
cases. But the only ancient account of race distinction that 
we possess is found in the Bible [Gen. x.], where we read that 
Asia Minor was inhabited by the “fair” Aryan race, and where 
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the sons of Ham—the early race of Chaldea, the Canaanites, 
and certain tribes of Egypt—are distinguished by language 
and origin from the sons of Shem. The latter (verses 22-31) 
included the inhabitants of Assyria, Elam, Aram, and Lud [or 
Syria], and the people of Eber or ‘beyond’ Euphrates. They 
were divided into two families, the one in Arabia and the other 
in the West. 

As far as monumental evidence really gives any indication 
the Semitic race became numerous and powerful about the 
time of the foundation of Babylon. It soon included princes 
reigning on the borders of Elam (allied to "Ammurabi); and 
at least as early as 1600 B.c., the records of Thothmes IIL. 
shew us that the population of Palestine itself was Semitic, as 
witnessed by the familiar town names. A century later the 
Amorites, Phoenicians, and Philistines who wrote to Egypt, 
wrote in a Semitic dialect, practically the same as found in 
Babylonia. Whereas in the north—between Damascus and 
Carchemish—many of the town names of the lists mentioned 
are non-Semitic, and are preserved almost unchanged to the 
present day in Turkish. Thus, as far as the casual references 
to this subject can guide us, there is strong reason to believe 
that, in Chaldea, the earth was at first of one language (Gen. 
xi., 1), but that afterwards a ‘confusion of tongues’ arose 
when the Semitic people became important. It is clear that 
in the time of Abraham there was a large Semitic element of 
population in Mesopotamia, and it is probable that his migra- 
tion to the west had been preceded centuries before by the 
migration of earlier Semitic tribes, who were in possession, 
especially of Palestine proper, when the Egyptian conquests 
began. These tribes carried with them the cuneiform writing 
used throughout Syria by 1500 B.c., which seems gradually to 
have superseded the older Hittite hieroglyphics. 

The newly discovered chronicle of the first dynasty of 
Babylon (published by the Trustees of the British Museum) 
casts some light on these movements. These kings referred 
to the years of their reigns as those in which certain events 
had occurred; and contract tablets of this period are dated by 
references to the same events. It is a method which was pre- 
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served much later by the Arabs, whose era in Yemen was the 
bursting of a certain great dam; and to the present day the 
Bedouin tribes thus make for themselves eras from events im- 
portant to the tribe. It was not till a later time that the years 
were dated by the accession, or by the name of the Eponym 
—a method also adopted in Arabia. 

The first king of Babylonia (Sumuabi) ruled some fourteen 
years. He built temples and forts, and made conquests in 
Kazalla, or North Syria. His successor (Sumulan or Sumu- 
lailu) was also long peaceful, and built a fortress in Babylon. 
He conquered in the East, subdued a revolt in Syria, and 
entered Borsippa, near Nineveh, ruling in all more than thirty- 
five years. 

The third king of this dynasty was Zabu, who reigned four- 
teen years, and was apparently peaceful. The fourth (Abil- 
Sin or Alam-aku) fortified Borsippa, and reigned eighteen 
years. His chronicle is partly obliterated. The fifth (Sinmu- 
ballid or Aku-mupalab) ruled for thirty years according to one 
account, twenty according to another, and the chief event of 
his reign appears to have been a war with the King of Ur, in 
the South. The sixth of the race was ’Ammurabi (whose 
name the later Babylonians translated as Kimti rapastum, ‘ my 
family is large’), and, as before said, this was the most impor- 
tant reign of all. Unfortunately, the Akkadian Chronicle is 
much damaged, and about a third of this reign is obliterated. 
He ruled for forty-three or forty-five years, and the first 
twenty of them were peaceful, apparently under the kings of 
Elam. A tablet found at Nippur, on which the name of the 
king is lost, seems to refer to this reign, as it tallies with what 
is left of the Akkadian Chronicle. It is also written in 
Akkadian, and, if the identity be admitted, it appears that for 
twelve years in the middle of his reign, ’Ammurabi was occu- 
pied by wars in the West, where, as we know from other texts, 
he made conquests. He married one of his daughters to a 
prince of Merash—the great Hittite city at the foot of the 
Taurus—in his fourteenth year, and another to the ruler of 
Ansan—in Elam—in his twenty-eighth. His quarrel with 
Elam occurred in the thirty-second year, and thus when in- 

XXXIV, 17 
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vading Syria he was still—as we gather also from the Bible— 
subject to the King of Elam. 

’Ammurabi was succeeded by his son Samsuiluna (or Samah 
isibna), whose chronicle is also much damaged. He ruled for 
thirty-eight or thirty-five years, and he also made expeditions 
to the West. Here this Chronicle ends, though dated in the 
reign of Ammi Zaduga, the tenth king. The fragment of the 
history of the latter, found as above noted at Nippur, gives us 
little information. It may perhaps refer to a conquest of 
Damascus, but this depends on the reading of somewhat 
doubtful signs. It is known that his father, Ammisatana, . 
claimed to rule the ‘ West,’ but the history of his son S4mst- 
satana is as yet unknown. 

After the decline of this famous family, a dynasty of eleven 
kings, also with non-Semitic names, ruled Babylon for nearly 
four centuries, down to about 1590 B.c. Very little is known 
about them, but they may have been conquerors from Erech 
in the South; and the seventh king appears to have been a 
ruler of the ‘Sea Coast,’ acceding 636 years before Marduk 
nadin akhi. This family was in turn succeeded by Cassites, 
of whom the first was named Gandis. The great chronologi- 
cal list is unfortunately broken away at a very interesting 
part of the history of this third dynasty. They were no longer 
the rulers of all Western Asia, for an independent Semitic 
kingdom had arisen in Assyria, with its capital at Assur, on 
the Tigris, below Nineveh; and in the time of Gandis 
Thothmes III. accomplished the conquest of all Syria, and 
even exacted tribute from the king of Assyria. The broken 
part of the Chronicle includes the reigus of Kurigalzu L, 
Burnaburias, and Kurigalzu II, coinciding with those of 
Amenophis III. and Amenophis IV. of Egypt ; but other re- 
cords tell us something of their history, and a series of votive 
texts from Nippur shows the relationship and succession of 
these kings. The earlier Cassites of this dynasty seem to have 
written solely in Akkadian: the later used both this language 
and Semitic Babylonian in their texts. The names of these 
monarchs are again non-Semitic, and it appears to be allowed 
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that Cassite aud Akkadian were practically the same lan- 
guage. 

Of Kurigalzu I. we know, from the Tell el Amarna tablets, 
that he refused to aid the Canaanites in their revolt against 
Egypt. Burnaburias (who, according to the Babylonians, 
lived about 1430 B.c. or earlier), was on friendly terms with 
Amenophis IV., to whom he wrote letters in Semitic dialect, 
yet his own inscriptions at home are Akkadian. He settled a 
boundary between his dominions and those of the Assyrian 
king, Assur Uballid, whose daughter he married. After his 
death his father-in-law invaded Syria, but was recalled by a 
rebellion in Babylon against his grandson, Karamurdas, who 
was murdered. The Assyrians placed Kurigalzu [].—another 
son of Burnaburias—on the throne of Babylon, and he appears 
to have had a successful reign, and to have made conquests in 
Elam. After the death of his grandfather, however, he 
quarrelled with Bel-nirari, the next Assyrian king, and allied 
himself with Elam. The next four centuries (of which we 
have only fragmentary records), seem to represent a constant 
struggle between the Cassites and Elamites on the one hand, 
and the Assyrians, who were of Semitic race, on the other. 

Meanwhile the fate of Palestine was no longer mainly 
influenced by Babylon or Assyria. Another kingdom had 
arisen in Matiene, under a non-Semitic race, allied by marriage 
to the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty. They were Minyans 
whose capital was possibly at Malatiya, and who appear to 
have been of one race with the Hittites. The names of these 
kings in the fifteenth century B.C. are known, including Sita- 
tama, Suttarna, and his sons Artasumara and Dusratta. The 
famous Queen Teie, wife of Amenophis III, appears to have 
been a relation of the Minyan King, and Amenophis III. also 
married Dusratta’s sister, Gilukhepa, while his son Amenophis 
IV. married Dusratta’s daughter, Tadukhepa. Artasumara 
allied himself to the Hittites, but was defeated and killed by 
his brother Dusratta, who then appears to have conquered the 
Hittite country. These events coincided with a general up- 
heaval in Palestine during the reign of Amenophis III. The 
Amorite chief Abdasherah attacked Phoenicia, and somewhat 
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later Aziru his son repeated the onslaught, and advanced at 
least as far south as Tyre. Hittites and Amorites also raided 
to Damascus and Bashan, and the Egyptian armies were 
defeated and withdrawn, in the reign of Amenophis IV. It 
was during this rebellion that Zimrida of Lachish, was mur- 
dered, and that a fierce people called the Abiri destroyed all 
the rulers of Southern Palestine. In the opinion of the present 
writer, supported by that of Dr. Winckler and Dr. Zimmern in 
Germany, these ’Abiri were none other than the Hebrews 
under Joshua. They came from Seir, and they conquered the 
towns of Gazer, Lachish, Ascalon, etc., which lay on the route 
of Joshua’s first campaign. ‘They attacked the King of Jeru- 
salem, who appealed in vain to Egypt for help; and the date 
—reckoned by the reign of Burnaburias—agrees with the 
ordinary chronology of the Old Testament. 

There is unfortunately a gap in Assyrian and Babylonian 
records in this age, but it appears that about 1400 B.c. and 
later, they were too busy in an internal struggle between 
Nineveh and Babylon to be able to influence the history of 
Syria. The nineteenth Egyptian dynasty set itself to recover 
what had been lost by the last kings of the eighteenth dynasty. 
They began their conquests in the extreme south by capture 
of Sharuhen east of Gaza; and Rameses II. (probably about 
1300 B.c.) recovered Ascalon and the plains of Palestine, and 
conquered Kadesh on Orontes, advancing tv the neighbourhood 
of Aleppo. The Hittites had become independent, apparently, 
of both Babylon and Egypt, and had pushed south from 
Mer’ash and Aleppo to Kadesh, which lay on the Orontes, 
south of Emesa, at the present ruined town called Kades. 
Even at the height of his power Rameses II. appears to have 
been obliged to recognize the Hittite prince of Kadesh almost 
as an equal, and married his daughter, who may have been the 
mother of Mineptah, who preserved friendly relations with the 
Hittites. 

Mineptah claims to have pacified the whole of Syria, and 
apparently attacked the Hebrews in Palestine. His now 
famous text while referring to the Hittites as contented, and 
speaking of the reduction of towns in Ruten—which was the 
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well-known Egyptian name for Palestine and for Northern 
Syria—says of the ‘people of Israel’ that they had ‘ no seed,’ 
and had ‘ perished for ever.’ But we know that this forecast 
was not fulfilled. 

The records of the Cassites in Babylon during this age are 
scanty. The synchronous history of Babylon and Nineveh 
gives us the names of contemporaries for the more famous 
rulers. The son of Kurigalzu IJ. was Nazimaruttas, who was 
defeated by Rimmon Nirari, and settled a boundary line 
between their kingdoms. Later on, a Semitic King of Baby- 
lon appears in Nebuchadrezzar I. (about 1154 B.c.) who thrice 
attacked Assyria, and made conquests in Elam and in the 
‘west.’ But he also seems to have been finally defeated. 
His successor on the throne of Babylon was Marduk-nadin- 
akhi, who also had a Semitic name. A boundary stone from 
Babylonia bears the name of Bel-nadin-akhi, apparently also 
as the immediate successor of Nebuchadrezzar I, and this ap- 
pears to be best explained by supposing that the kingdom of 
this important king was divided on his death. The date of 
his reign is roughly fixed by the fact that he was defeated by 
the Assyrian Assur-risisi, and that Marduk-nadin-akhi defeated 
Tiglath Pileser L, son of Assur-risisi. In the great Babylonian 
Chronicle the names about this period are lost, but the lengths 
of reigns are preserved ; and we cannot place Marduk-nadin- 
akhi later than the twenty-fourth King of the third dynasty, 
for the twenty-fifth was a Cassite called Kadasman 
(a broken name) and his successors are known for ten reigns 
after. 

If, however, we suppose that Nebuchadrezzar 1. was an 
usurper—perhaps connected with the Assyrian dynasty, as he 
claims to have been the descendant of kings—who afterwards 
quarrelled with Nineveh and was finally defeated, it is natural 
to suppose that his dominions may have been divided, and the 
dynasty of Pashe established, probably in the south, by a 
younger son. It will then be found that the three contem- 
porary dynasties, which ruled the south and the ‘ sea coast’— 
while the Cassites recovered the rule of Babylon after the death 
of Marduk-nadin-akhi—lasted down to about 1010 B.c., and 
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that the third Babylonian dynasty endured to about 1012 B.c. 
Both these small kingdoms were, in fact, absorbed by the 
Assyrians under Irba-Marduk at that date, and Babylon ceased 
to be the centre even of a small independent power. 

That Assyria prevailed over Babylon even as early as the 
middle of the twelfth century is known, and this agrees with 
the fact that Assur-risisi and his son Tiglath Pileser I. renewed 
the ancient attack on the west. The former has left his monu- 
ment at Beirut, the latter subdued the Hittites and reached 
the Mediterranean near Arvad. After his time Assyria gradu- 
ally encroached, until Damascus fell to Tiglath Pileser III. in 
732 B.., Samaria to Sargon ten years later, and Jerusalem 
finally to Nebuchadrezzar II. of Babylon in 588 B.c. 

Tn this sketch of monumental history most of the facts stated 
are generally acknowledged, and the disputed points have 
been noticed. These include the age and race of Sargon L, 
the race to which the first dynasty of Babylon belonged, and 

their exact dates, the affinity of the Hittites to the Cassites 
' (Dr. Jensen supposing the former to have been Armenians, 
which is as yet not supported by any evidence), and the exact 
date of Nebuchadrezzar I. (1138 according to Dr. Hilprecht), 
with the order of succession after his death. But the main 
facts are not so controverted, and include the existence of a 
non-Semitic Empire extending to the Mediterranean before 
2300 B.c., the conquest of Syria by the first Babylonians, and 
later by the 18th Dynasty of Egypt, the great revolt of the 
fifteenth century B.C., the subsequent victories of Rameses IL, 
and the gradual decay of both Egyptian and Assyrian power, 
about the time when David became king of Palestine and 
Damascus. There is not one fact that contradicts the history 
of the Old Testament, though there is much not therein men- 
tioned, and much also that confirms the Bible record. <A few 
remarks bearing on these questions may be added in conclu- 
sion, with reference to the early texts now: published, dis- 
covered by Dr. Peters and his colleagues at Nippur between 
1888 and 1896. 

Several attempts have been made to recover some account 
of Chedarlaomer, the Elamite suzerain of ’Ammurabi, but none 
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of these can be said to have been successful. One supposed 
reference, in a letter by ’Ammurabi, has been generally con- 
demned, and appears to be very forced. In two other cases 
the documents are certajnly very late, and are not stated to be 
copies. They appear rather to refer to the Assyrian wars 
with Elam in the seventh century B.c. However often re- 
peated in popular handbooks, these suggestions are not found 
to receive support from specialists, nor do they seem well 
founded when the documents are studied in which the sup- 
posed references occur. As yet, we only know historically of 
*Ammurabi, and of his younger contemporary Arioch, but the 
other kings named in Genesis as contemporaries of Abraham 
may no doubt have left memorials still to be recovered. 

The texts written on the broken fragments of calcite vases, 
which have been laboriously pieced together by Dr. Hilprecht, 
are perhaps the oldest known in Chaldea. He remarks that 
the forms of the emblems on these are more purely pictorial 
and give a better idea of the original meaning of the sign than 
any yet found. This is true; but so rude are the sketches, 
that, in many cases, very opposite explanations have been 
proposed by those who study the pictorial origin of cuneiform. 
A sign which one writer calls an arrow, is, according to an- 
other, a bird, and so on. The old sign Mu seems to represent 
a fruit tree, and the word Mu for ‘fruit’ occurs in Akkadian, 
while Mu is a term for ‘tree’ in several Mongolic dialects. 
The oldest form of this emblem, as now found, is more like a 
tree than any example known before. If it be right to sup- 
pose that the sign is oldest when it is most pictorial—which 
will be generally allowed—and that these already convention- 
alised examples are as old at least as 3000 B.C., it is very diffi- 
cult to understand why the same writer should suppose the 
Hittite character—which is more clearly pictorial than any 
cuneiform signs—to have been in use only in the seventh cen- 
tury Bo. The Hittites in that age were being dispersed and 
exterminated by the Assyrians, who certainly did not use this 
character, and it is not a time when they could have set up 
monuments recording victory. They used the cuneiform 
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themselves in the fifteenth century B.C., and the monuments 
in their own character appear to be yet more ancient. 

It is not possible to fix the date of a cuneiform text accur- 
rately by its characters when the age is otherwise unknown. 
There is a great contrast between the Babylonian cuneiform 
of Nebuchadrezzar in the sixth century B.C., and that of the 
old kings of Ur some 2000 years before; but yet greater is the 
change in Assyrian cuneiform, which, without special study, 
would hardly be recognised as having a common origin with 
Babylonian. When however attempts are made to fix the 
age of an undated text, it is found that the characters alone 
will not bring us within several centuries; and the same 
scholar in one case argues, in 1893, from the written character, 
that the’date of a text is about 1600 B.c., and three years later, 
from the same argument, he places it not later than 4000 B.c. 
The texts which Dr. Hilprecht places about 3000 B.c., Dr. 
Oppert places at 2000 B.c., and the method of judging by 
palzographical indications is thus at present very unsafe. 
This is the more difficult also because the material used makes 
a great difference. Texts carved on granite, scratched on 
agate, or drawn with a wooden style on clay, have very 
different appearances, and the commercial tablets, hurriedly 
scrawled, are much more modern in appearance than the formal 
texts cut on alabaster or on basalt, to record the glories of a 
successful reign. In the Hittite texts we mark similar differ- 
ences, due perhaps in part to the gradual conventionalising of 
the characters, but also due in part to the harder or softer 
stone on which they are carved. The best-formed emblems 
are in relief, and hewn out of basalt blocks; the incised texts, 
which are perhaps later, give us only rough sketches of the 
emblems, and approach in outline to the so-called ‘Cypriote’ 
characters, which were probably derived from this system, and 
which were used by early Lycians and Carians, and by Cretans, 
before the Greek alphabet superseded this syllabary, and even 
as late as the fourth century B.c.—long after alphabets had 
become common in Asia and in Greece and Italy. But are we 
to conclude from these facts that the so-called Hittite texts 
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are Aryan* or ‘Proto-Armenian’ (whatever that term may 
mean) any more than that the Aryan Persians invented the 
cuneiform characters that they used? If such is really the 
belief of those who deny the antiquity of this script, we must 
conclude that the Aryans wore pigtails—such as are repre- 
sented on ‘ Hittite’ bas reliefs, and that their physical type, 
their religious symbolism, and their language, were indis- 
tinguishable from those of the early Akkadians. Dr. Oppert 
and Sir H. Rawlinson are perhaps better guides when they 
compare both the language and the type of Akkad with those 
of the Mongol Turks. 

The personal names in such inscriptions are often as doubt- 
ful as the date. When the text is Akkadian, the name also is 
probably as a rule to be read in the same language, and to 
attribute Akkadian texts to the later Assyrian kings, Esarhad- 
don and Assurbanipal, appears incorrect. If we take as an 
instance the name usually read Urbau, it is notable that it has 
also been supposed to read Ligbau, Tasbau, Urbagas, Urea, 
Amilea, Urgur, and Calabbau. In every case there is a reason 
for the proposed reading, but we can only say with any 
certainty that the name ineludes two elements, the first mean- 
ing ‘ worshipper,’ and the second being the name of a deity. 
The same difficulty is found in many other cases, and as 
another instance may be noticed the name of the king of 
Jerusalem mentioned in the Tell el Amarna letters. It is spelt 
in two different ways, and has been read Abd Tobba, Arad 
Tobba, Abd Khiba or Arad Khiba. As regards the latter 





* Armenian is a purely Aryan language, classed between the Iranian and 
the Slav families. Going through Brand’s dictionary I have not found a 
single Armenian word which aids in the study of the Hittite known names 
—such as Tarkhundara, Tarkutimme, Khetasar, etc., nor has any such 
comparison been established by others. The element Tarku or Tarkhun 
is common in Hittite names of princes. It appears to be the Turkish 
Tarkhan or Targun ‘chief,’ found also in the Etruscan Tarquin (the 
Etruscans having been shewn by Dr. Isaac Taylor to have been of Mon- 
golic race) ; and it is certain that, had such names been Aryan, they would 
long ago have been as easily explained as are those of the Medes and 
Persians. 
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reading, which seems the more probable at first sight, the 
difficulty is that Khiba does not suggest any probable Semitic 
meaning. The first sign means ‘man’ or ‘servant,’ or even 
‘lord.’ The second element may—as is so often the case with 
these names—be a kind of anagram meaning ‘pious, and may 
have an entirely different pronunciation not yet recognised. 

The Nippur discoveries confirm the antiquity of a double 
system of weights, which were both used by the Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Phoenicians and Hebrews alike. One of the lion- 
weights from Nineveh, in the British Museum, which is marked 
‘30 manahs,’ weighs 233,280 grains, giving 7776 grains to the 
manah. A brown hematite weight of considerable antiquity 
at Nippur is marked ‘ten shekels of commercial gold,’ and in 
its present condition gives 7925 grains for the manah. Mai- 
monides tells us (De Siclis, I. 2) that the old Hebrew shekel 
weighed 320 grains, which would give a manah of 16,000 
grains; but in Galilee in the second century A.D., the shekel 
only weighed half that of Jerusalem, and an actual example 
of a ‘quarter shekel,’ found at’ Samaria, and dating probably 
as early as the seventh century B.C., weighs almost 40 grains, 
giving the smaller unit (beka, or half shekel) of 160 grains. 
Thus the original Hebrew shekel of silver was worth about 
3 shillings and 4 pence; but after the Captivity it was reduced 
to 220 grains. The shekel of 160 grains is also represented by 
an example found by Dr. Bliss at Tell Zakariya (actual weight 
154 grains approximately), which bears the text Netzep, or 
‘the half, just as the Samaritan example bears Riba’ Netzep 
(‘quarter of the half’) for the weight of 40 grains.* This 
second example also is earlier than the Captivity. 





* By the ‘half’ is clearly meant the lighter unit originating in the manah 
of 8000 grains, as compared with the heavier unit of 16,000 grains for the 
manah. Both systems were used in Assyria. The gradual depreciation 
of this standard is equally marked in the west and in Mesopotamia. The 
manah of 7920 grains became 7776 grains by the seventh century B.C. 
The Phoenician shekel of the Persian age (about 400 B.c.) weighed only 
240 grains (60 shekels to the manah) : the Jewish shekel after the Captivity 
was also at the rate of 60 to the manah, and not 50 as before the Captivity, 
and it depreciated between 200 and 100 B.c. from about 220 to 212 grains 
in weight. 
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From these examples we gather that the custom of having 
‘two weights,’ condemned in the Bible (Deut. xxv. 13-15) was 
very ancient, and that the commercial unit was the same from 
an early age all over Western Asia. But, as in other coinages, 
the unit became degraded in time, until it lost a third of its 
original value. 

Both the Akkadians and the Semitic Babylonians were pious 
nations, and feared the anger of the gods. They shewed much 
respect for ancient monuments, probably on account of the 
curses often contained in the inscriptions, and directed against 
those who should remove a monument, deface a text, or 
change the name of the original writer. Such a curse is found 
in one of Gudea’s texts from Tell Loh, supposed to be as old 
as about 2800 B.0. Another instance is found at Nippur, in 
a text of Kadasman Turgu the Cassite King, son of Nazi 
Maruttas. It dates from about the 14th century B.C., and is 
written in Akkadian, the meaning being somewhat as fol- 
lows :— 

‘To-the god Ea of Nippur, father of gods, lord of all chief gods, lord 
of lands, his lord ; Kadasman Turgu King of Babylon, the famous chief, 
has given this block of lapis lazuli, weighing 20 Manahs, for his preserva- 
tion alive, and a gift from Madana (‘‘ the mine”). The man who erases 


this writing, may the God Ea, his lord, the lord of lands, destroy ; and 
may his family be destroyed.’ 


The later Assyrians were quite as reverent in their treat- 
ment of antiquities. Tiglath Pileser I, rebuilding a temple in 
Assur, discovered the monumental cylinder of his ancestor, 
Shamash Rimmon. This cylinder he anointed with oil, sacri- 
ficed a victim, and restored it to its place. It is true no doubt 
that the gods and monuments of people of another race were 
not always so treated. ’Ammurabi seems to have taken the 
gods of Elam from their temples. Assurbanipal desecrated 
the Elamite temple of Susa. Nabonidus, the last King of 
Babylon, collected many local statues in his capital, and 
caused great discontent in the provinces by so doing. The 
Assyrians in Syria and Philistia in like manner took captive 
the gods of conquered peoples, as Nebuchadrezzar also 
spoiled the temple of Jerusalem ; but we cannot suppose that 
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at home such desecration of ancient monuments occurred, 
though in Egypt the kings of later dynasties seem to have 
felt little respect for the monuments of their predecessors. 

When therefore, as at Nippur, monuments are found bearing 
two texts apparently of different dates, it is probable that the 
later writer intended to preserve and to replace what the 
older king had made. 

In the first instance a door socket of diorite was very rudely 
inscribed in Akkadian by a king. The words Kigub nidudu (or 
Kiginni ulul as it may also be read) are perhaps not a personal 
name, and the text appears to mean— 


‘To the God Ea, the King who caused the place to be made has pre- 
sented this.’ 


The later text is much better cut, and seems to be correctly 
regarded by Dr. Hilprecht as Semitic. The characters used 
seem probably not older than about 2000 B.c., and the text 
runs— 

‘To Baal, the great lord Sargani King of the city, the judge, King of 
Akkad, made the mountain temple, the temple of Baal lord of Nippur. 


Which tablet whoever destroys, the God Baal, and Shamash, and Istar, 
may they destroy, and scatter his family.’ 


The text here referred to is thus perhaps that of the original 
founder which was preserved. 

In the second case a similar door socket bears the same 
original inscription. The later text is in characters like those 
used by the Cassites of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
BC., though thought to be yet older. It is in Akkadian, and 
runs as follows— 


‘To the God Ea, Lord of Lands, lord (chosen by himself?) ; Anamar- 
Aku, who proclaims the name of Ea of Nippur, the chief servant of the 
Temple of Ea, the great King of Ur, King of the four quarters (of earth) 
presents this at his temple (and causes a sacrifice to be offered ?).’ 


As this king could have read the older text, and as he 
adored the same god, it appears probable that (as in the case 
above mentioned of Tiglath Pileser I.) his intention was to do 
honour to the original founder, rather than to use up old 
material in his restoration. 
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With respect to the agate tablet bearing the names of 
Dungi and Kurigalzu, who were historically separated by 
perhaps more than a thousand years, it is remarkable that the 
character of the writing is apparently the same in both texts, 
and resembles that of the other Cassite inscriptions of the 
fourteenth century B.C. 

On one side we find the words— 

‘To Istar his Lady, for the preservation of life, Dungi the mighty man, 
King of Ur, his prayer being fulfilled, presented this.’ 

On the other side is a Semitic text— 

‘Kurigalzu King of Babylonia conquered the temple of the city Sasa of 
Elam. For his life he presented this to Baalath his lady.’ 

In this instance it would appear that an ancient amulet was 
recovered from Elam. And if so the similarity of the writing 
is due to the hard material rather than to date. 

The expression ‘for his life,’ common in these votive texts, 
sometimes refers to the writer, sometimes to a child or a father. 
It cannot be taken to mean ‘for his soul,’ as the writer appears 
to have been alive when the gift was dedicated, in some cases. 
It evidently means either that gratitude was felt for an escape 
from danger, or the hope is expressed that future protection 
will be granted to the worshipper, or to those for whom he 
offers his tablet. In some cases the former explanation seems 
preferable, for similar votive texts refer to the birth of children 
as follows, the writing being extremely ancient— 


‘Talisman of the Goddess, a lady having become a mother . . . a 
text for the King : his wife (and) child both being alive, he presents this.’ 

‘To God and Goddess, a son being let live for the father: his wife (and) 
child being alive, he presents this.’ 

‘Talisman for the Goddess of the city. The servant of the God Ea, for 
preservation of life of a (first-born son ?), causes the tablet to be written 
for the temple of Ea, who allowed life, the mother who gave birth being 
alive, the wife (and) child being alive, he presents this.’ 


The goddess in question was the wife of Ea, in whose temple 
the tablet was erected. 

Some of the longest texts of late discovered come from Tell 
Loh, and give lists of grants to the temple by various kings; 
these do not appear to be very early, and the writing resembles 
that of the fifteenth century B.c. They are chiefly interesting 
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on account of personal names, and as shewing that a king of 
Ur and of the ‘four quarters,’ named Anamaraku, lived after 
Dungi. He is perhaps the same non-Semitic ruler above men- 
tioned. Dr. Hilprecht renders the name as if Semitic (Bur- 
Sin), but distinguishes him from another king An-bur-Aku (or 
Bur-Sin) who has left an Akkadian text on clay at Nippur.* 
Considering the difference of material, the question of date is 
as usual difficult, but the appearance of the characters is not 
very early. The writer seems to have been a subordinate 
ruler, and it appears (from certain Tell Loh texts) that princes 
who ruled over provinces became afterwards kings, in succes- 
sion to their fathers. This seems to explain both the text in 
question, and another by a certain Ur-ninib, also on clay. 
The former reads :— 

‘Anburakn, the prince ruling within Nippur, assistant of the great 
prince of Ur and of Erech his home, issuing commands to Erech, King of 
Isin, King of the whole extent of Akkad, adores the holy abode of his 
lady Istar.’ 

The similar tablet may be rendered as follows :— 


‘ An-ur-Ninib, the prince under whom Nippur has been made subject, 
a prince favoured by the ruler of Ur, the gracious Lord of Erech, King of 
Isin, King of the whole extent of Akkad, to the gracious Lady Istar. 


Another very interesting class of inscriptions, which some- 
times give historical information, is found on the boundary 
stones of Babylonian private proprietors. The boundary stone 
was elaborately carved, as a rule, in hard stone, with figures 
of various monsters—apparently of astrological origin—and 
sometimes with the figure of the king. The monument was 
at the same time a talisman, a record of the value of the pro- 





* Amar Sin (or An Amaraku) appears to have ruled ten years, and was 
followed by Kat Sin (or Kat-Aku), according to a short tablet at Nippur, 
which forms their chronicle as follows :— 

‘The year of accession of Anamaraku ; the year of war with the King of 
(Babylon ?); the year he made the shrine of Ea ; the year that he served 
as chief priest of God: the year he served as chief priest of Istar : the 
year of war in the land of Sasub : the year of war at Tell Millukha: the 
year he served as priest in Eridu: the year . . .. the year he made 
the high place of Ea. The year Kat-Aku was King of Ur: the year of 
war in Media and Zabsali,’ . 
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perty and its boundary, a statement of the grant by which 
such property was held, and a warning to trespassers; and in 
addition curses were inscribed against any who should remove 
his neighbour’s landmark (Deut., xxviii, 17) or dispute his title 
in future, the names of witnesses to the grant being given. 
The British Museum possesses fine examples, dating in the 
eleventh century B.c. From one we learn that Melisikhu, the 
Babylonian king (about 1040 B.c.), was descended from Kuri- 
galzu: from another we gather the conquests of Nebuchad- 
rezzar I, (about 1154-28 B.c.) over Elam, Lulube, the Cassites, 
and ‘the West,’ with a detailed account of the war services 
for which the grant was made. Another, newly published by 
Dr. Hilprecht, dates probably about 1128 B.c., and appears to 
trace back the property to Gulkisar, the early Cassite king 
(about 1763-1708 B.c.). The importance of the information 
lies in this historical matter, though in the writer’s own mind 
the extent of his property was, no doubt, much more an object 
of consideration. If the Egyptians had been as practical in 
such matters as the Babylonians, we might have been better 
able to determine Egyptian chronology than we are. 

The latest monuments of Nippur—as distinct from mercan- 
tile correspondence, which is represented by thousands of 
tablets going down to the Persian age—are the votive texts 
_ of Nabopolassar and his son, Nebuchadrezzar II.; but long as 
they are, they contain hardly any historical information. We. 
learn that the conqueror of Jerusalem was the ‘ dear son’ of 
his father ; that he brought cedar from Lebanon to roof his 
temple ; and that he taxed all his realm for the purpose of its 
enrichment. In Nebuchadrezzar’s inscriptions, generally, it is 
remarkable that he lays more stress on his piety in building 
temples than on his success as a conqueror. 

The foregoing sketch of recent discoveries will serve to 
show how every expedition sent to the east brings back new 
and valuable additions to our historical knowledge, and how 
often the casual references in Babylonian texts serve to cast 
light on the history of Palestine, and on the historic books of 
the Bible. 


C. R. ConDER. 
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Art. III—THE OSSIANIC BALLADS. 


HERE is perhaps no form of literature which presents a 
more interesting problem than the popular ballad. In most 
kinds of literary composition there is no obscurity as to the 
process by which the work, be it long or short, was brought into 
its final form: as a rule, it can be definitely set down as the 
work of a single author, even although some accident of time or 
tradition has unkindly left him ‘A man without a name,’ as 
they say in Irish. To this rule there are two great exceptions— 
the epic and the ballad ; or, rather, these are the two chief forms 
which literary critics have looked upon as possible exceptions to 
the general rule. There are not a few who support the theory 
that the ballad and the epic were not made but ‘ growed,’ 
though the process of growth is rather left to the imagination. 
There are some again who believe that the one grew into the 
other, that the epic was produced by a combination and fusion 
of earlier ballads. To prove their point they break up the Iliad 
(as Wolf did) or the Nibelungen Lied (as Lachmann) and hold 
up the fragments as evidence of their contention. Such a 
method can only be successful if we consent to ignore the 
essential differences between ballad and epic styles of narrative. 
The genuine ballad, as we understand the term, is a short poem 
consisting of from 100 to 200 lines, less or more ; and within that 
space the poet tells his story, often one of wide range, without 
any waste of words, and without a single digression. His verses 
are a series of tableaux, in each of which the characters stand out 
clearly defined, and appear in new attitudes in the next. The 
epic on the other hand is something which runs to thousands of 
lines, and here also the poet tells only a single story, no greater 
in range than that of many ballads, but invested with a copious 
wealth of words, and embellished with episodes and digressions 
of various kinds. Any single book, or section of a book, of the 
Iliad no more resembles a ballad, in our sense of the term, than 
it does one of the psalms of David. However complete in itself 
the story of such a fragment may be, yet the tone is always that 
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of the epic : the pace is that of the stately procession, and not of 
the runner on whose speed rest matters of life and death. 

It would be interesting to see whether the advocates of the 
ballad-origin of the epic would be more successful in essaying 
the reverse process—in putting together the ballads of any cycle 
so ag to form an epic out of them. The only attempt of the 
kind which occurs to us is the Kalevala, and it can hardly be 
maintained that the Finnish poem is an epic in the same way as 
the Odyssey is, or the Nibelungen Lied, in spite of the fact that 
the style of Finnish poetry has something of the leisurely move- 
ment of the epic about it. It fails to be epic, because there is 
no final goal of action to which the different incidents tend, any 
more than there is in the various ballads of Robin Hood, or the 
Gaelic ones which we shall presently deal with. 

What does seem probable, and this is perhaps the grain of 
truth underlying the theory, is that the epic presupposes older 
ballads on the same subject. The Nibelungen Lied may 
well have its foundation in ‘earlier ballads akin to those in 
the Edda, but it does not follow that any section of the 
epic corresponds to the contents of any one ballad. The 
whole mass has been put through the mill, and has been 
rolled out into something which may consist of the same 
materials, but is totally different in form and texture. The 
resultant epic is much more showy in quality than the rude 
ballads on which it is based; it is recited in the halls of the 
wealthy, who have leisure to listen to its stately movement, and 
it has a considerable chance of being written down and of 
becoming a classic. Not so with the ballad. It is born in 
obscurity, though not necessarily of doubtful parentage, and it 
lives for the most part in a humbler sphere: it is essentially a 
child of song, and its tones are the delight of the poor and 
unlettered class, whose vague ideas of knightly or royal state it 
faithfully shadows forth. Its obscure origin and lowly position 
are proved by two things : the first is that the author is unknown, 
and the second that, if written down at all, it is written by no 
professional scribe or literary man but by some accidental lover 
of the rustic muse. Of this we shall presently find some curious 


examples in the case of the Gaelic ballads. 
XXXIV. 18 
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If the view of the epic advanced above is correct, it is a view 
which cannot readily be proved. Let us suppose for the moment 
that previous to the Iliad there existed a number of ballads 
centred round the tale of Troy, each bringing out some different 
point or phase in the great struggle between Asia and Europe. 
Or again, suppose there was a cycle of old German ballads 
relating to the Nibelungs, similar to those which have been 
preserved in Icelandic. In either case, the later epic had not 
only the better chance of surviving, but would go far to cast the 
ballad-cycle into the shade, and bring it to final oblivion. It is 
almost impossible that both should be preserved, considering the 
precarious conditions under which the humbler partner existed. 

To those who hold the ballad origin of the epic, the study of 
ballad-cycles ought to be of special interest ; the separate poems 
which compose them are the individual cairns out of which the 
stately pyramid might some day have arisen had circumstances 
been favourable. For there appears in all literatures a tendency 
to produce such combinations, even if the result is not always 
epical. The separate ballads of the Sigurd-cycle form the 
foundation of the Vilsunga Saga; and James Macpherson was 
following a natural tendency (though in a mistaken and arbitrary 
fashion) when from the ballads of the Fiann he evolved his epic 
of Fingal. Had the same thing been done by one of equal 
genius at an earlier date, there might have been a great Gaelic 
epic, not inferior in interest to those of Greece or later Europe. 

The ballads of Western Europe are a product of medieval 
life, their character being determined by the audience for whom 
they were intended. Highest in tone stand those of the Old 
North, which scholars are now agreed in assigning to the tenth 
and eleventh centuries ; perhaps they belong rather to the latter 
than the former of these dates. The Danish ballads, a rich and 
varied group, perhaps began in the fourteenth century ; in written 
form they are known only from the sixteenth. The Scottish 
and English are not quite so old; probably most of them date 
from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Gaelic group 
must at latest have begun to form itself in the fifteenth, and can 
hardly be much earlier, as the evidence of language shows. How 
it originated, and how it grew to its final perfection, are matters 
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yet unknown and perhaps impossible to investigate. In Irish 
manuscripts copies do not begin to be common until the seven- 
teenth century, but nearly a hundred years before that date a 
number of them had been written down in Scotland. Some- 
where about 1512, a certain James MacGregor of Glenlyon, 
Dean of the Church of Lismore in the West Highlands, occupied 
his leisure time in writing a large quarto manuscript, which has 
long been known to all Celtic scholars as the ‘ Book of the Dean 
of Lismore.’ Here, together with much miscellaneous matter in 
Scottish, Gaelic, and Latin, there are no fewer than thirty 
ballads and related pieces—the oldest copies extant. The one 
drawback to our good fortune in this is that the Dean, instead of 
using the current Gaelic orthography of the day, chose to spell 
phonetically, with results which, however valuable to the 
philologist, are not pleasant to the mere student of literature. 
Dr. Thomas M‘Lauchlan gained no small reputation by editing 
a large part of the book in 1862,* but his work, however 
creditable to his diligence and ingenuity, is to a great extent 
mere guessing, and often very bad guessing. The late Dr. 
Cameron has helped matters a little by the transcripts and 
translations published in Religuie Celtica, Vol. I., but no one 
has yet devoted to the Dean’s orthography the exhaustive study 
which is necessary before it can be interpreted with absolute 
certainty. As the oldest written versions of the ballads, his 
texts are naturally of the highest value. 

After 1600, copies of the ballads become frequent in Irish 
MSS., whether written in Ireland or Scotland, but comparatively 
little has been published from these sources. This is the more 
to be regretted as these versions are highly essential for purposes 
of collation ; and it is very unfortunate that the two volumes 
published by the Ossianic Society of Dublin in 1859 and 1861 
(with the title Laoithe Fiannuigheachta) are based on manuscripts 
which give only late recensions, combined and manipulated by the 
scribes in such a way that their original form is quite disguised. 
This is interesting as evidence of the epic-making tendency, but 
not quite what is wanted for preliminary studies in the subject. 





* The Dean of Lismore’s Book, a Selection of ancient Gaelic Poetry, ete. 
Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas, 1862. 
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With the middle of the eighteenth century came the great 
split between Irish and Scottish Gaelic so far as their common 
literature was concerned, and as soon as the old MSS. became 
unintelligible to Scottish Highlanders, the collecting of ballads 
from oral recitation began afresh. Some of these followers of 
the Dean were remarkable men, but there is the less reason to 
particularise them here that J. F. Campbell has given a full 
account of them (in English) in his introduction to Leabhar na 
Feinne. The most interestirg is undoubtedly Archibald Fletcher, 
who began to collect about 1750. He could write little more 
than his own name, but that was no obstacle to him; he learned 
the ballads from those who knew them, he got hold of men who 
could write Gaelic and made them act as scribes for him, and 
finally he brought his collection to a Justice of the Peace, 
repeated the poems to him for comparison with the MS., and got 
him to certify that the written copies were correct. Fletcher's 
MS. is now in the Advocates’ Library, and has been printed by 
Campbell. 

It would be tedious, and indeed foreign to our purpose, to 
narrate how the genuine collections of ballads came into collision 
with Macpherson’s ‘ Poems of Ossian;” nor need we show how 
thoroughly the whole question was misunderstood both by those 
who admired and those who contemned ‘ Fingal’ and ‘ Temora.’ 
Sceptics and believers were alike devoid of the necessary historical 
knowledge of Gaelic literature, and the controversy was mainly 
an exhibition of unreasoning patriotism, vague assertion, and 
general ignorance of the points at issue. If Macpherson was 
the original offender (and this is not absolutely certain), he was 
at least not the only Highland: r of his day who tried to please 
the taste of the eighteenth century by artificial rhetoric and 
heroic declamation masquerading as ‘ traditional’ Gaelic poetry. 
_ It was Macpherson, however, who made the name of Ossian 
known throughout Europe, and while scholars have agreed in 
rejecting Fingal for Finn, few have ventured to write Oisin or 
Oisean in correct Gaelic form. It is because every one knows of 
the ‘Poems of Ossian’ that we have jud.ed it the best indication 
of the nature of our subject to entitle it ‘The Ossianic Ballads,’ 
though the name is really applicable to only a few of them. 
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As indicated above, a thorough study of the ballads must be 
based on texts found in both Scottish and Irish manuscripts. It 
is unfortunate that so few of the latter are available in printed 
editions. If we consider the immense mass of literary material 
extant in Irish, and the difficulty of remunerative publishing, it 
is perhaps not to be wondered at that most editors have hitherto 
confined their attention to older and perhaps more valuable texts. 
But until we have a proper collection of the Ossianic ballads 
from Irish MSS. of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it 
will be impossible to form a clear idea of their origin and 
development. In the later Irish copies we can distinctly see the 
epic-making tendency ; separate ballads are joined to each other 
by some connecting link, and individual ballads tend to grow to 
an enormous length by diligent interpolations and downright 
verse-making on the part of the scribes. A well-known example 
of this belated Ossianic verse is Michael Comyn’s Ossian in the 
Land of Youth, written about 1750, a good piece of verse in its 
way, and fair evidence of what others among his contemporaries 
could do on the basis of the old poetry. To separate these later 
growths from the original stock will perhaps be an easy task 
when the Irish texts have been properly examined and printed. 

Of printed Scottish versions there is no lack, but the present- 
day student scarcely requires to consult more than two out of the 
many collections that have appeared. These are J. F. 
Campbell’s Leabhar na Feinne (1872) and Dr. Cameron’s Reliquie 
Celtice (1892-94). These contain many different versions of 
most of the ballads, but the great majority labour under the 
disadvantage of being dependent on a more or less imperfect oral 
tradition. It is obvious that one written version of the seven- 
teenth century is more likely to yield the original text than a 
dozen recited versions from the eighteenth and nineteenth, yet 
the latter is in many cases almost all that these collections supply 
us with. Valuable as the work of Scottish collectors has been 
in many ways, it yet deserves to be remembered that what they 
have collected is often only a shadowy outline or crazy patchwork 
of texts (tales and ballads) to be found in their genuine forms in 
many Irish manuscripts. The only real value of such versions 
is to prove that the legends in question are still popular among 
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the Gael. At the same time these collectors have not seldom 
got hold of a good thing apparently otherwise unknown.* 

The total number of heroic ballads thus preserved by tradition 
in Scotland is somewhere about fifty, extending in all to nine or 
ten thousand lines, the line as a rule being of the same length 
as Scott’s favourite octosyllabic metre. As in the case of other 
ballads the pieces are anonymous, a thing all the more remarkable 
as both in Ireland and Scotland the name of the bard is scarcely 
ever divorced from his compositions. In one or two cases, 
which we shall specify later, the Dean of Lismore does give a 
name, as Allan MacRorie or Gilliecallum Mac-an-Ollave; but 
even by his day most of the poems were, by a conventional 
fiction, attributed to Ossian himself, just as we have a long series 
of middle Irish poems which bear the heading ‘ Columeille cecinit.’ 
One poem only the Dean assigns to Caoilte (kéltshé), who also 
makes good verses in the resumé of Fenian history known as the 
‘Colloquy with the Ancients.’ f 

A limited number of the ballads, however, could not well be 
attributed to Ossian or any of his fellows, as the events they 
relate belong to an older cycle of legend, the Ultonian, that 
which centres round the figures of Conchobhar (kénchovar) and 
Cuchulainn (kuchilin). In the beginning of the first century of 
this era, ran the Irish tradition (the chronology being of course 
a late attempt at precision), there was a king in Ulster named 
Conchobhar, whose seat was at Emain Macha in that province. 
To his court were attached a band of famous warriors, a kind of 
Round Table, known as the Heroes of the Red Branch; and 
round these figures a whole mass of legend collected, comparable 
to the Arthurian cycle in England.t A few incidents from 








* As an example of recent collecting, the Rev. J. G. Campbell’s work 
deserves mention—‘ The Fians, West Highland Traditions of Finn Mac 
Cumhail ’ (published by D. Nutt). 

tAgallamh na Senérach, printed and translated in O’Grady’s Silva Gadelica. 

TA considerable part of the cycle is now accessible to the English reader 
in a collected form, under the title of The Cuchullin Saga in Irish 
Literature, compiled and edited by Eleanor Hull. (London : D. Nutt, 1899.) 
The ballads relating to the cycle have also been separately printed, with 
English translations, in Hector MacLean’s Ultonian Hero - Ballads 
(Glasgow, 1892). 
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these tales have been cast into ballad form, and it is noticeable 
(what indeed is fairly true of the ballads as a whole) that these 
metrical versions are much less extravagant, and altogether more 
sane than the prose tales on which they are based. In all 
countries the ballad is faithful to the realities of human nature, 
if not always true as to the actual state of things, and so these 
Gaelic ballads usually take up the more touching, more human 
elements of the story, to the exclusion of the grotesqueness 
which is rarely far away from an Irish prose-tale. 

Among the ballads belonging to the Ultonian cycle we may 
first mention a short fragment, preserved only in the Dean’s 
book (where it oddly breaks off and is followed without any 
interval by one relating to Finn and Garadh) containing part of 
the story known in Irish manuscripts as ‘The Sick-bed of 
Cuchulainn and Evir’s only jealousy.’ So far as the Dean’s 
faded page can be read and interpreted with confidence, the 
ballad closely follows the tale, and is not remarkably poetical, 
though it is not quite fair to judge the bard by the fragment 
left to us. 

The ballad of Garbh (gardv) mac Stairn, who invades Ireland 
and is slain by Cuchulainn, is not only a good piece of verse, but 
is interesting as one of the sources which Macpherson utilised 
for his Ossian. He translated part of it in his Fragments of 
Ancient Poetry (1760), hinting that it formed part of a longer 
poem ‘of considerable length, and which deserves to be styled 
an heroic poem’; this, he ingeniously adds, ‘ might be recovered 
and translated, if encouragement were given to such an under- 
taking.” In accordance with this, the opening verses of the 
ballad appear as the beginning of ‘Fingal.’ It is noticeable, 
too, that the confusion between the Ultonian and Fenian cycles, 
which runs through so much of Macpherson’s work, is actually 
present in one text of the ballad. The story probably occurs in 
Irish prose, though yet unprinted, but copies of the ballad are 
Scottish only, and late ; the earliest and longest is Fletcher's. 

The opening has a certain dramatic vigour ; without explana- 
tion or introduction the bard begins with a brief dialogue between 
the Irish king and his doorkeeper :— 
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‘ Arise, King of Tara! I see a fleet numerous beyond description : all 
the bays are thronged and packed with ships of foreigners.’ 

‘ Untruthful art thou, door-ward! Untruthful to-day and every day. 
It is the great fleet of the plains coming to our assistance.”* 

The King’s tone changes, however, when Garbh MacStairn 
appears at the door and demands his submission. Curdi offers 
to go out and fight him, but the King is despondent ; he once 
saw Garbh subdue fifteen battalions of giants in the far East. 
Having got into extravagances, the bard keeps them up: when 
Garbh is admitted to the hall, a hundred men rise to make room 
for him, and a hundred men’s food is given him. Fergus 
MacRoich, tallest of the men of Erin, was no taller standing 
than Garbh was when seated. The catastrophe is ingeniously 
brought about by a suggestion from Bricriu, who pretends to 
take the stranger’s side, that he should demand a hostage from 
Cuchulainn as well as from the King. The Ulster hero not only 
refuses, but tells Garbh very plainly what he thinks of him and 
his family—he is ‘nothing but a foreigner. The result is 
obvious: ‘like the wind among the trees of a glen was the noise 
of the heroes’ conflict,’ and it lasted seven nights and seven days. 
The extravagance is relieved, as it so often is, by a touch of 
chivalry. Cuchulainn having cleft Garbh’s shield, makes matters 
equal by throwing away his own,—a generosity which the other 
nobles of Erin did not see the force of. In the end Cuchulainn 
strikes off Garbh’s head, and receives due reward from the King. 

The poor state of the text is unfavourable to the real merits of 
the ballad: one verse depends greatly for its effect on the proper 
point at which it ought to be introduced, and the copies differ 
as to this. It is :— 


Then Cuchulainn lifted his shield . . . Naoise (ndishé) looked at 
his two spears, and Conall grasped his sword. 


As placed in Fletcher’s version these lines are very effective. 





* Compare the opening of Fingal. ‘Cuthullin sat by Tura’s wall, etc. 
“¢ Arise,” says the youth, ‘‘Cuthullin, arise. I see the ships of the north! 
Many, chief of men, are the foe. Many the heroes of the sea-born 
Swaran!” ‘ Moran,” replied the blue-eyed chief, ‘‘ thou ever tremblest, 
son of Fithil! Thy fears have increased the foe. It is Fingal, king of 
deserts, with aid to green Erin of streams.”’ 
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If there are some sparkles of Gaelic humour in Garbh mae 
Stairn, the bard is seriousness itself in the Death of Conlaoch 
(cénléch): the poem, says Kennedy, ‘is a perfect tragedy.’ It 
is the Gaelic version of an old Aryan tale, involving a combat of 
father and son, one or both of the parties being ignorant of his 
opponent’s identity: in Persian it is the story of Zohrab and 
Rustem, in Old German it is that of Hildebrand and Hadubrand. 
From Irish tales we learn that Cuchulainn received his educa- 
tion in arms from two skilled Amazons of the Orient, Scathach 
(ské’ach) and Aoife (Gifé). With the latter he left a son, who 
was likewise to be instructed in feats of arms and sent to Ireland 
when he was of mature age. When Aoife despatched Conlaoch 
to join his father, she put him under a vow not to tell his name 
at first: in consequence of this he was forced into fighting with 
Cuchulainn, and fell by the hand of his father, who employed a 
feat which Aoife forgot to teach her son. 

The ballad is an old one, as the Dean has it in his book, and 
later copies are not uncommon. Kennedy’s admiration for it led 
him to improve his version of it in Macpherson’s style : Macpher- 
son had already founded his Carthon on it*, and Dr. John Smith 
joined them with another fabrication of his own. The Dean 
gives Gilliecallum Mac-an-Ollave as the author’s name, and 
probably the ascription may be taken as correct. The opening 
lines (found only in Scottish copies) give the keynote of the 
whole :-— 


I heard from long ago a tale that tends to sorrow ; ’tis time to relate it 
sadly, though it lies as a grief upon us. t 


After two somewhat obscure verses on the valour of the Clann 
Ruraidh, the story begins abruptly with the coming of Conlaoch 
to Ireland. The Ultonian warriors are powerless against him, 
and Cuchulainn is finally sent for, but only when he lies wounded 
and dying does Conlaoch reveal the truth. 





* The name Clessamor in this piece is based on the cleasa méra or “big 
feats’ of Cuchulainn ! 

+So the Dean’s copy ; that in Gillies has, ‘on a inn when I was sad and 
heavy, on this side of Innis Raghal,’ 
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‘I am Conlaoch, Son of Cuchulainn, the rightful heir of Dundealgan 
(Dundalk), the secret that you left in the womb, when you were learning 
with Scathach. 

Seven years was I in that land, learning feats from my mother; the 
feat whereby I have fallen was awanting in what I learned 

Bear my curse to my mother, since it was she that put me under vows, 
and sent me to suffer at your hands, Cuchulainn. 

O fair, white-belted Cuchulainn, by whom every breach in battle is 
broken ; will you not look, since I cannot see, on which finger the ring* is? 

Ill did you understand me, O proud and froward father, when I threw 
my spear feebly and aslant, and sent it butt-end foremost.’ 


The ballad then closes on the grief of Cuchulainn, vainly lament- 
ing his lost son :— 


‘A hundred woes have surrounded me; it is little wonder I am sad. 
From my combat with my only son my wounds this night are many.’ 


From an artistic point of view this is a better ending to the 
poem than the long-drawn lamentations which follow in some 
copies (e.g., Miss Brooke’s). They are altogether inconsistent 
with the brevity and directness of true ballad-poetry, and are 
properly products of the lyric muse, good in themselves but not 


in place here. 

The Lay of the Heads, which the Dean calmly assures us was 
composed by Conall Cearnach (kydrnich) himself, is scarcely to 
be reckoned as a ballad, though it belongs to the Ultonian 
group. When Cuchulainn was killed in the Battle of Mur- 
theimhne, his death was avenged by Conall, who brought the 
heads of the slaughtered foes to Evir. Out of her questions and 
Conall’s answers, naming the owners of the various heads, the 
bulk of the piece consists, but a few verses at the end are not 
without merit, as that in which Conall asks what he shall do 
without his foster-son, or Evir wishes straightway to be buried 
with her husband, her lips laid to his. ¢ 





*i.e., The ring which Cuchulainn gave to Aoife to be sent as a token 
with Conlaoch. 

+In Reliquie Celticw (II. 360 ff.) are several other pieces relating to the 
death of Cuchulainn, among them a Lamentation of Evir in very artificial 
style. It may be doubted whether these are so old as the Lay of the 
Heads. Like it, however, they do not tell the story, but presuppose 4 
knowledge of it. 
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Of the famous ‘ Three Sorrows’ of Irish legend—the fates of 
the children of Uisneach (ushnach) of Tuirean and of Lir,—only 
that of the sons of Uisneach has become a subject for the ballad- 
makers. So frequently has the tragic story been told in Eng- 
lish, both in prose and verse, that only its main features need to 
to be mentioned here. Conchobhar had commanded that Deirdre 
(djérdré), the infant daughter of one of his subjects, should be 
brought up in seclusion, with intent that she should one day be- 
come his wife. Deirdre, however, preferred a husband of her 
own choosing, and fell in love with Naoise, one of the three sons 
of Uisneach. He consented to flee with her, and they went to 
Scotland, accompanied by his two brothers, Ailbhe (alvé) and 
Ardan. At the Scottish king’s court the beauty of Deirdre 
brought them in danger of their lives, and they fled to an island 
in the sea, It is while they are here that the action of the first 
ballad takes place, and it has no counterpart in the tale at all, 
nor do the ballads seem to be found outside of Scotland. The 
probability here, as in various other cases, is that the bard was 
Scottish, and that his compositions never found their way to Ire- 
land. Even in its present corrupt state, the ballad tells an in- 
teresting tale. 

The sons of Uisneach went on a voyage to Lochlann the Dark, 
leaving Deirdre, and the Black Lad (an Gille Dubh), all alone 
on Ben Ard. The Black Lad woos Deirdre, and tempts her with 
offers of the choicest food—no mean inducement, the bard 
probably thought, for a woman reared as Deirdre had been. But 
she remains true to Naoise:— 

‘Though I should get from you the choicest parts of the deer, and white- 
bellied trout, rather would I have the poorest fare from the hands of 
Naoise, Uisneach’s son. 

‘It was Naoise that would kiss my lips, my first husband and my first 


love ; Ailbhe it was that prepared my drink, and Ardan that would shift 
my pillow.’ 


The Black Lad’s importunities are abruptly ended by the 
return of the three brothers, who relate how they were taken 
prisoners while lying asleep in their ship. Then Deirdre says :— 


‘It was not I that did not tell you, O dear-loved sons of Uisneach, that 
sleep is not good in war. 
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‘ And though there were no war beneath the sun, if a man is far from 
his own land and in exile, little profit is it to him to sleep long. 

‘Ill is it for those whose fate is exile and who are ever wont to wander. 
Little is he honoured, much is he despised ; unhappy is the man whose lot 
is exile.’ 

Their captor, the King of Fail, placed them in a dungeon 
which the sea-water entered ‘thrice nine times in every day,’ 
but his daughter Tirvail took pity on them and gave them deer- 
skins to lie on. When her father announced that the Irish king 
had offered him a ship full of gold and silver for the heads of his 
prisoners, Tirvail sighed heavily: ‘the rafters echoed to the sigh 
the maiden gave.” She straightway found a smith, whose neck 
she had once saved, to make false keys for the fetters: she got 
swords and food for them, and told them how to surprise and 
seize her father’s ship. Once masters of this, Naoise and his 
brothers invite Tirvail to go with them :— 


‘Come into the ship yourself, Tirvd4il, whom we dearly love ; never a 
woman but one shall be set above you in the land we come to.’ 


Tirvail is too proud and too much disappointed to accept the 
offer, but the ballad leaves her in uncertainty :— 

‘I will wait one year for your love, and another year for your fame ; at 
the end of five or six years come here to ask me from my father. 


‘And I shall procure peace for you from the King of the World and 
from Conchobhar.’ 


It does not appear which of the three brothers had won 
Tirvail’s love, but this as well as other obscurities is probably due 
to the wretched state of the text, all the more to be regretted as 
the ballad shows a remarkably free handling of a common tale. 
The same uncertainty of text meets us in the second ballad, which 
has suffered additional confusion by the incorporation of a number 
of verses from the songs of Deirdre in the prose story. 

The Death of Deirdre is told very differently in the ballad 
from the ordinary account, and far more poetically. According 
to the tale, Deirdre remained alive for a year after the brothers 
had been slain, ‘and all this time she never smiled nor took her 
fill of food or sleep, nor raised her head from her knees. 
“Whom do you hate most of all the men you behold?” said 
Conchobhar. “You,” she said, “and Eoghan MacDurthacht.” 
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“Then you shall stay a year with him,” said Conchobhar, and to 
him she was given.’ When he had taken her into his chariot to 
carry her off she looked fiercely from one to the other. ‘“ Well, 
Deirdre,” said Conchobhar, “ the look of a ewe between two rams 
is the look you give between me and Eoghan.” There was a 
great rock of stone in their way, and she struck her head against 
it so that she broke her skull and died.’ 
The ballad opens with the voyage from Scotland :— 


‘We put forth our fleet to sail the sea full skilfully; we were happy at 
sailing, but Deirdre was sad and sorrowful.’ 


She had dreamed that the brothers were slain by Conchobhar, 
but Naoise will not accept the omen. They reach Ireland, where 
Conchobhar is waiting for them ; they remind him of old services 
they had done him, but all is of no avail; ‘rough was the rush 
of heroes, falling on each side of the ship.’ The brothers are 
slain and left lying on the shore, but Deirdre refuses to leave the 
ship (which is apparently taken to a haven at some distance), 
till she is promised leave ‘to go to the beach where the sons of 
Uisneach are at rest, that I may give my three honeyed kisses to 
the three fair white bodies.’ Suspecting her intention, the 
victors try to make sure that she carries with her no weapon nor 
means of purchasing one, but Deirdre had hidden in her mouth 
a ring that once was Naoise’s; it was a ring that could preserve 
its wearer from wounding, but Naoise had broken it once and 
gave it into Deirdre’s keeping. On the beach she found a ship- 
wright who, for desire of the ring, sold to her a knife. Then 
she comes to the bodies of the brothers :— 

‘Lie closer, Naoise ; if the dead make room for the living, surely you 
will make room for me.’ 

There she stretched out her side to his, and laid her mouth to his, and 
drove the sharp knife through her heart, and met her death without 


regret, 
But she cast the knife into the sea that the shipwright might receive no 
blame. 


In the morning Conchobhar finds that the dead are four 
instead of three. 


‘A thousand curses, a thousand woes on the mind that possesses me, on 
the mind that set me on to slay my own sister’s children. 
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‘I am to-day without Deirdre, without one faithful follower ; but I will 
bury Naoise and Deirdre in one grave. 

‘A little plant will grow out of their grave, and folk will come to it from 
north to south ; whosoever ties a knot on the top of it will gain their choice 
of a love.’ 


And the bard ends with a fancy of his own :— 


‘If I were in Tuirenn of victories to-night, though cold is the wind, I 
would tie a knot on its top although the tree were withered.’ 


There is a suggestion here that the Death of Deirdre was a 
‘ Winter’s Tale,’ a story wherewith to pass the time on a stormy 
night in some western isle. Whether it represents another tra- 
dition than the current tale, or is merely an invention by the 
bard, it stands high as a piece of popular poetry; the style is 
true ballad-diction, not a line wasted and not rarely the deepest 
feelings expressed in the simplest words. 

Not unnaturally, one of the versions has a number of inter- 
polated verses taken from the prose-tale, the Lamentation of 
Deirdre* and her Farewell to Scotland, touching verses in their 
own way, but having no relation to the ballad, and quite foreign 
to its style. 

Of more assured antiquity, being found in the Dean’s book, is 
the Lay of Fraoch ; the same source gives the author’s name as 
an Caoch (the Blind) O Cluain. The story is old, and extant in 
Irish prose, the original scene of the incidents being in Con- 
naught, though tradition has localized it in various parts of 
Scotland. Briefly, it tells how Finnabhar, (finnavir) daughter 
of Ailill and Meyve, was in love with Fraoch (fréch) mac Fithich, 
how Meyve was her own daughter’s rival, and in revenge for 
slighted offers contrived the death of Fraoch. This she accom- 
plished by pretending to have a mortal sickness, to be cured only 
by the rowan-berries which grew on an island in a lake, and were 
guarded, like the apples of the Hesperides, by a monster which 
lay at the foot of the tree. Too knightly to refuse his aid, 





* As an instance of the curious corruptions in these traditional texts, we 
may quote the line (from Gillies), Lair fosgladh a phartainn, which could 
only mean, ‘O mare, the opening of the partan!’ The correct reading 
is, A fhir, a thochlas am feartan, ‘O thou that diggest their graves.’ 
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Fraoch risked the adventure, with success, but only to be told 
that more were required. The second attempt went well until 
he was returning, when the sleeping dragon woke, and overtook 
him as he swam; the fight ended in the death of both. The 
poet dwells on the beauty and strength of his person, * and the 
cruelty of Meyve’s contrivance, and laments that it was not in 
battle with heroes that he fell. Over the whole ballad there 
broods an air of melancholy, the tone being given by the opening 
verse :— 


‘The sigh of a friend in the meadow of Fraoch, the sigh for a hero in his 
tomb, a sigh that makes men sad and each young maiden weep.’ 


From a metrical point of view, the ballad also stands high, 
and owes not a little of its effect to its steady musical cadence. 

The story of Fraoch, if not strictly part of the Ultonian cycle, 
relates to persons closely connected in point of time and action 
with the heroes of the Red Branch. This cycle of legend, how- 
ever, was not nearly so popular with the ballad-poets as that 
which had for its central figure the great Finn mac Cumhail, 
(kw’al) with his son Oisean, (6shan) his grandson Oscar, and his 
famous band of warriors known as the Fiann. Traces of the 
story appear in the eleventh century, but its development into a 
cycle rivalling that of Cuchulainn and Conchobhar must have 
taken place about and after the fourteenth century. Not a little 
has been written on this very question,t but the points at issue 
do not seriously concern us here: our main interest lies in the 
form in which the legend finally appears in the hands of the 
ballad-makers. 

In the manuscripts a large number of these poems are assigned 
to one or other of the famous Fenians, as Caoilte or Conan, but 
by far the greater number to Ossian himself. It is plain enough, 
however, that in many cases the author of the ballad had no in- 





* Another instructive corruption is found in one of these verses. One 
copy has Bu deirge na cruban a bheul, ‘Redder than acrab was his mouth.’ 
For cruban another copy has partan, which gives the clue to the original 
word, viz., partaing, ‘ rowan-berries.’ 

+ Especially by Mr. Alfred Nutt, in an Appendix to Folk and Hero Tales, 
collected by the Rev. D. MacInnes (1890). 
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tention of attributing his poem to the son of Finn. In fact, the 
whole conception of Ossian as pre-eminently the poet of his 
people only grew up out of the story that he survived them all 
by a century or two, and told their history to Saint Patrick.* 
In the Colloquy with the Elders he shares this occupation with 
Caoilte, who does by far the greater part both of the narrative 
and the poetry. In late Irish manuscripts many of the ballads 
are connected by verses in which Ossian and Patrick talk with 
each other, the Saint always inducing the old hero to go on with 
another tale. 

So numerous are the ballads of the Fiann that to deal with 
them separately would be a long and tedious task, all the more 
that many of them exist only in copies so fragmentary and ob- 
scure that it is difficult to make out the place of their story in 
the general frame-work of the legend. It is curious how few of 
them reproduce the many prose tales relating to the Fiann, 
though not a few of these would have made excellent subjects 
for the ballad muse. In general character, however, the stories 
told in prose and in verse are very similar, the former perhaps 
more extravagant than the latter, as the concise style of the 
ballad prevents the poet from rivalling the elaborately grotesque 
details in which the story-teller revels. How far the ballads are 
based on legends not otherwise recorded, and how far they are 
due to fresh invention on the part of the bard, is, of course, 
difficult to say. Many of them bear no great traces of origin- 
ality, and might well have arisen in either form. 





* The way in which Kennedy gives this story may serve as a specimen 
of the very amusing notes prefixed by this collector to his copies of the 
ballads : they are all printed in Campbell’s Leabhar na Feinne. 

‘ There was none alive of the Heroes at last but Ossian only, and one of 
his daughters married to Peter Mac Alpine, or rather St. Peter, who came 
from Rome to learn the Christian religion to the inhabitants of [reland (to 
which he addressed all these poems). And St. Patrick was endeavouring 
to learn his father-in-law all the principles of religion, which was very hard 
to do in his old age, when all his faculties and senses waxed weak by decay 
and sorrow. Sometimes he had some regard for it, and some other times 
he would not stay to hear it ; it would be as bitter to his ears as the worm- 
wood and gall to his tongue, and he would rather sing his own poems 
than the Psalms of David [etc].’ 
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Continual and diversified were the troubles of the collective 
Fiann, every art of nature and magic being regularly exercised 
against them from one side or another, often without obvious 
reason, though traditional feuds might supply the key to most of 
it. The memory of the Norse invasions of Ireland comes out 
strongly in these attacks on the champions of Erin, many of 
which are directly carried out by the men of Lochlann or are 
due to their instigation. One of the most popular of the ballads 
on this theme is that of Manus, common in both Irish and 
Scottish manuscripts, but not found in the Dean’s book. There 
can be little doubt that the name of the Norse King is a reminis- 
cence of the fall of Magnus Barelegs in Ulster in 1103. The 
ballad opens with some words between Ossian and a cleric (no 
doubt St. Patrick, as, indeed some versions have it): the latter 
prefers psalms to tales of the Fiann, but Ossian is so indignant 
at the comparison that the cleric promptly withdraws his objec- 
tions and is willing to listen to anything. The Fiann, it appears, 
were out hunting, when the invaders landed and pitched their 
tents. The messenger sent to enquire their errand reports that 
they demand Finn’s wife and his dog Bran. Finn refuses :— 


‘Never will I give up my wife to any man under the sun, and still less 
will I ever give up Bran till death comes into his mouth.’ 


The heroes of the Fiann make great boasts as to what they 
are prepared to do in battle, and after a night of feasting and 
music they take the field against Manus :— 


‘There was many a sword with hilt of gold, many a pennon raised on 
high ; in the battalion of Mac Cumhail, prince of feasts, many were the 
spears above our heads. 

‘Many a coat and many a chief, many a shield and mailcoat red ; many 
4 leader and King’s son, and not a man of them unarmed. 

‘Many a helm of fairest shape, many an axe and many a dart; round 
the King of Lochlann, rich in cups, there was many a King’s son and 
Prince.’ 


The event of the battle is the single combat between Finn and 
Manus, who finally throw down their weapons and take to wrest- 
ling: ‘stones and heavy earth were turned up by the soles of 


their feet.’ Manus is vanquished, but Fiann generously sets 
him free :— 
XXXIV, 19 
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‘ And you shall get your choice again when you reach your own land, 
either to have friendship and alliance with us for ever, or once more to 
lay hand on the Fiann.’ 


Manus has no difficulty in choosing there and then : 


‘ Never will I lay hand again on your Fiann so long as strength remains 
in my body, and I repent that I ever aimed one blow against you.”* 
The ballad is one of those which Macpherson worked into his 
‘Fingal,’ combining it with the story of Garbh mac Stairn given 
above. 

Of a similar type is the ballad entitled The Great Strait of the 
Fiann, which begins in the same way with Ossian and Patrick. 

‘One day when Patrick was in merry mood, his mind not bent on psalms 
but on drinking, he went to the house of Ossian, son of Finn, for sweet 
he thought his voice.’ 
At the Saint’s express request, Ossian proceeds to tell the tale. 
Finn gave a feast at Allen,t to which he forgot to invite two of 
the Fiann, Mac Ronain and Ailde. These promptly deserted 
and offered their services to Earragan, King of Lochlann; the 
Norse Queen soon fell in love with Ailde, and in fear of the 
King’s revenge for his compliance they thought it better to 
return to Finn. The Kiog pursued them, however, and that 
with so large a force that Finn, contrary to custom, was willing 
to buy him off with vast treasure and even with his own wife. 
Some versions give a long list of the precious things offered to 
him, but this is probably a later insertion. The negotiations 
fall through, however, and fighting begins: it was the hardest 
fight ever the Fiann had, and though victorious in the end, more 
than half of their company had fallen. The best fighters on the 
Fenian side were Goll and Garadh, Oscar and Coireall, who 
between them killed 1140 of the foe : 


‘ And by the baptism that you gave me, O Cleric that sings the psalms, 
there fell by my hand and that of Finn just as many as by these four.’ 





* Kennedy’s versions bring Manns back again, and he falls with the 
greater part of his army, but some of the verses seem to belong to another 
ballad, in which Finn goes to Lochlann. 

+ The Hill of Allen, five miles north of Kildare. From a confusion of 
Allen with Alban came the attribution of Finn to Scotland, which 
Macpherson adopted and perpetuated. 
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From which it is evident that Ossian was not disposed to conceal 
his own share in the glories of the Fiann. 

Macpherson made some use of the ballad in his Battle of 
Lora; a comparison of the opening lines of that piece with the 
first verse of the ballad, quoted above, throws a vivid light on 
how ‘ Ossian’ was made :— 


‘Son of the distant land, who dwellest in the secret cell ! do I hear the 
sound of thy grove? or is it thy voice of songs? The torrent was loud in 
my ear ; but I heard a tuneful voice. Dost thou praise the chiefs of thy 
land, or the spirits of the wind,’ etc., etc. 


The idea of St. Patrick listening to Ossian and at the same 
time enjoying his liquor was too crude and unheroic for the 
sentimental taste of the eighteenth century: hence the above 
rhapsody. But the ballad is infinitely truer to the genius of 
Gaelic literature. 

Another famous fight of the Fiann was the Battle of Ventry, 
in which they met the hosts of Daire, King of the World ; there 
is a long prose tale on this, full of bombast and extravagance, 
but the only ballad relating to it is found in the Dean’s book. 
Like the Great Strait, the tale is told by Ossian at the request 
of Patrick, who in return gives him good and pious advice. 

‘Ossian, since thou art weary, make now thy peace for death ; take up 
thy prayer, and beg for mercy, and call on God early each day. 

‘On the Hill of Sion, at the Day of Judgment, when all peoples are 
gathered on its slope, may Michael and Mary and God take thee in their 
own hands.’ 


‘Ossian : ‘The twelve apostles and their chief, every good cleric and 
prophet, be between me and Hell the cold ; I was a hard man in my day.’ 


Wonderfully popular, beyond what their comparative merits 
would lead us to expect, were the two ballads of Dearg mae 
Druivel and Conn mac an Deirg. Both are found in many copies, 
yet neither of them exhibits any great originality of incident or 
diction. Dearg came from the ‘ Land of the Fair Men,’ and had 
already brought the Orient beneath his sway before he landed 
in Ireland demanding submission to his might. 


‘Fair yellow hair, like the gold of smiths, was above his eyebrows and 


red cheeks ; two blue eyes as bright as glass were in the fair face of the 
Warrior. 
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‘Two thick-shafted battle-spears in the hand of the great king’s son; a 
golden shield on his left side. 

‘ A keen sword for mangling bodies had the hero who feared not con- 
flict ; an inlaid helm with precious stones was on the blue-eyed champion’s 
head.’ 

There is much fighting, of course, till in the end Dearg is 
slain by Goll, after a combat lasting seven days and seven nights, 
In the last verse the poet declares he is Fergus, the son of Finn, 
and that it would be impossible for him to tell a third of the ex. 
ploits of the Fiann. 

In course of time Conn, the son of Dearg, came to avenge his 
futher ; the narrator of his story is clearly Ossian. Conn was as 
formidable as his sire :— 

‘I give you my word of assurance, Patrick, though it is shameful to tell 
of, that fear fell upon all the Fiann; never were they so afraid of one 
man.’ 

The ignominious defeat of Conan, with his head all bumps and 
bruises, forms a humorous feature in the story, but the remainder 
of the ballad scarcely differs.in incident from that of Dearg, 
Yet copies of it are so numerous that it was certainly quite as 
popular as the other. 

Distressed damsels, fleeing from unwelcome suitors, were every 
now and then the means of bringing trouble on the Fiann, who 
were always ready to defend them from their persecutors, with- 
out counting the cost. Several ballads relate incidents of this 
kind, the most popular (probably also the oldest, as it is in the 
Dean’s book) is that of Eas ruadh, ‘The Red Foss,’ or, as 
Kennedy phrases it, ‘ How Maighre Borb, the son of the King 
of Sorcha, was kilt by Goll.’ 

One day fifty of the Fiann were at the Red Foss (the Salmon- 
Leap on the Erne at Ballyshannon), when they spied a boat (a 
currach) speeding towards the shore :— 


‘It never halted nor stopped till it took harbour in the accustomed port: 
when the currach came to the waterfall there stepped out of it a youthful 
maid. 

‘She had a radiance like that of the sun ; joyous her mien, fair her 
form, this maid that came from afar ; we all stood silent before her.’ 


She was daughter to the King of Tir-fa-thuinn (the ‘Land 
beneath the Waves,’ a favourite clime in Gaelic story), and had 
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traversed every land under the sun seeking the protection of the 
Fiann. Oscar promises that Daighre (or Maighre) Borb shall 
have none of her, even should he come to demand her. 

‘ We saw approaching on a steed a man whose size surpassed all others, 
a horseman swiftly traversing the sea on the same track by which the maid 
had come.’ 

The stranger is as well armed and as gallant in appearance as 
he is huge in stature, and the fifty Fiann do not feel at all com- 
fortable when they consider this. Their anxiety is justified by 
the results, though in the end the foreign warrior falls by the 
hand of Goll. 


‘ We buried beside the waterfall the hero whose might and valour were 
so great, and on the point of each finger we placed a gold ring in honour 
of my king.’ * 

Of quite the same type is the Lay of the Maiden, in which the 
~ description of the suitor, resembling as it does the ‘runs’ of 
prose-tales, suggests that it is of later origin and only an imita- 
tion of the already popular Eas ruadh. 

Norse Kings and knights errant from every quarter of the 
world were formidable enough as enemies, but the ballad-makers 
have also provided a whole army of monstrous personages to 
harass the daily life of the Fiann. Best known among these 
natural curiosities is the Muileartach, a being whom the Fiann 
espied one day as they sat on a hillock and looked over Ireland 
generally. 

‘His face was dusky and black as a coal, his jaw-teeth were askew and 
red, he had one rolling eye in his head, and was swifter in movement than 


amackerel, Greyish-vlack hair covered his scalp, like a thicket of brush- 
wood shaking in the wind.’ 


This brute begins by killing a hundred of the Fiann, and rejects 
all attempts to buy him off. The best heroes of the host assail 
him, blood is sprinkled like dew on the heather, but in the end 





*In Reliquice Celtice, I., 242, is printed a version of the ballad, which 
stands in close connection with Macpherson’s Ossian, and makes it clear 
that his tampering with older stories had a pernicious effect upon other 
collectors. In this version the maiden is killed by an arrow; in the real 
ballad she remains for a year with the Fiann. 
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Finn slays the Muileartach. A smith (not mentioned before) 
carries the tidings to the foreign king to whom the monster 
apparently belonged: the king is surprised :— 


‘Unless he went into a hole in the ground, or unless the deep sea 
swallowed him, where is there any man in the world, that the Muileartach 
would not have killed ?’ 

On learning that his death lies at the door of the Fiann, he is 
greatly enraged :— 

‘I give my word for it, if the gentle (!) Muileartach is dead, I shall not 

leave in Ireland a hillock, holm or island, . . and I shall make a hook 
to tear up Ireland by its roots.’ 
To fulfil his threats the king summons his allies, and fills the 
harbours of Erin with a fleet of more than a thousand ships. 
Finn offers compensation for the Muileartach, but the king 
thirsts for blood rather than gold, and Oscar promises that he 
shall have it. 

‘ The tallest-masted ship shall be able to float in blood, even though its 

hold be full.’ 
It is Oscar who bears the brunt in the engagement that follows; 
‘herons might have flown through the spear-holes in his body.’ 
Of course the invaders are defeated, but the battle of Ben 
Eadan ranks as one of the hardest days the Fiann ever had, and 
as such we shall find mention of it later on. 

Not unlike the Muileartach is the Wonderful Giant who came 
to invite Fiann to go to Lochlann :— 

‘ The five toes of his foot covered a third part of the palace floor. 

* He had one eye in the front of his head, one left foot from his rump, 
one horrid paw coming out of his breast, as black as a smith’s coals.’ 

These two may serve as specimens of the kind of thing which 
the Fiann had to stand, but their number was legion, and the 
ballads are full of them. Indeed, this is the sphere in which the 
poets seem to have found most opportunity for adding to the 
stock of Fenian legend, and in many cases they cannot be said 
to have displayed much originality in their variations of a some- 
what thread-bare theme. It is worthy of notice that not a single 
ballad of this type occurs in the Dean’s book, although such in- 
cidents abound in later Irish manuscripts, and probably the story 
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of the Fiann would be much better without them altogether. 
There is every probability that when the development of the 
legend is thoroughly worked out, these ballads will prove to be 
late excrescences, raised by the exuberance of unbridled Gaelic 
fancy. 

Hunting poems are also common, one of the oldest being that 
of Sliabh nam Ban Fionn, ‘The Hill of the Fair Women,’ in 
which there are several well-known verses describing the hunting 
gear of the Fenian host. 


‘ Arms and armour we had when we went to the chase like this; there 
was not a Fenian among them, methinks, without a shirt of softest silk. 

‘Without a coat of soft silk, and a mailcoat bright and hard ; a lofty 
helmet set with jewels, and two spears in each man’s hand. 

‘Without a green shield of victorious power, a tempered sword for 
cleaving skulls. Though the whole world were searched throughout, there 
was no better man than Finn. 

‘In generosity and valour he was foremost ; no other man excelled him. 
You might go round the white ocean without seeing another like Finn.’ 


Finn’s hound, Bran, has naturally not escaped the attention of 


the bards ; in one ballad he kills a black dog which had already 


been victorious over 150 of the Fenian hounds, while another 
tells how Bran himself was slain. The beginning of this is 
strange * :— 

‘Long have I been weak,’ says the heron ; ‘ long has my leg been bent 


behind me ; if I should break it this night, where should I find healing 
herb or leech.’ 


‘I will heal you,’ says the wren, ‘for many have I healed ere this. O 
heron, flying above my head, it was I that healed Finn the chief.’ 
‘The day we killed the grey boar, etc.’ 


It was after the chase was ended that Bran and Gboll’s dog 
fought with each other: Bran killed his opponent, and Finn 
(or Ossian, the ballad is not explicit here) in momentary anger 
struck him dead. His repentance was as quick as his wrath.. 

* My dog looked over his shoulder ; and marvelled that I had struck him ; 
tears of blood streamed from his bright lively eyes. 


‘The hand with which I struck Bran, pity it had not been cut from the 
shoulder ; before I committed this wrong, pity I had not died.’ 





* Of course, the two introductory verses may not originally have be- 
longed to the ballad, but they occur in most of the copies. 
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The ballad ends with an enunciation of Bran’s merits, and gives, 
his portrait :— 

‘Yellow paws had Bran, two black sides and a white belly, a dark-green 
back round whid& the chase centred, and two pointed blood-red ears.’ 


The Fiann were not always at peace among themselves, and 
one of the most romantic of their internal troubles is that which 
forms the subject matter of the Pursuit of Diarmaid and Grainne. 
Grainne (granyé) was Finn’s wife, who fell in love with Der- 
mid and compelled him to elope with her. The flight and pur- 
suit are not described in detail in any of the ballads, but the 
Dean has a short poem in which Dermid reproaches Grainne 
with all the trouble she had brought upon him, the burden of 
every verse being, ‘ You wrought my ruin, Grainne.’ Kennedy 
also has a fine piece in the same strain: unfortunately, one can 
never tell how much is Kennedy’s own composition, but some- 
thing genuine is under it all. The opening reminds us strongly 
of the verses prefixed to Bran’s death. 


‘Early calls the heron on the meadow in Sliabh-Gaoil. O son of 
Duibhne, to whom I gave my love, what is the reason that she calls?’ 


Another piece, given as ‘a ballad by Kennedy alone, but partly 
found in the prose-tale, relates to the game of chess played by 
Finn and Oscar under the tree in which Dermid was hiding, and 
the fight which arose out of Oscar’s resolve to protect Dermid, 
But the favourite ballad relating to the son of O’Duibhne, is 
that which the Dean assigns to Allan Mac Ruari, in which the 
death of Dermid is told with great feeling and poetic power. 


‘ Listen a little, if you will hear a lay of the gentle company that is gone, 
of Grainne and hospitable Finn, and of Mac O’Duibhne, a mournful tale. 

‘Glen Shee, the glen beside me here, where sweet is the sound of deer 
and elk, where the Fiann would often be, going east and west after their 
hounds. 

‘In this strath beneath green Ben Gulban, with the fairest knolls under 
the sun, often the streams were running red after the Fiann had chased 
the deer.’ 


The chase of the boar was a device to draw Dermid from his 
hiding-place, and the plan was successful, but Dermid succeeded 
in killing the monster, greatly to Finn’s chagrin. 
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‘ After he had been silent awhile, Finn said (and it is ill to tell it), “‘O - 

Dermid, measure the boar ; see how many feet there are from snout to 
tail.” ’ 
The villainy here lay in the fact that the boar hgd a poisonous 
bristle on his back, and Dermid’s only vulnerable place was in 
the sole of his foot. Thus urged, Dermid measured the boar 
from snout to tail; ‘sixteen feet,’ he said. ‘That is not at all 
the length : measure it again, Dermid, against the bristles.’ The 
poison was swift and deadly ; the hero falls at once, and begs for 
a drink from Finn’s healing-cup. 

‘TI will not give you a drink, nor will I quench your thirst, for it is little 

you have done to my profit, and much you have done to my loss.’ 
The situation here is perhaps not so effective as in the prose tale, 
where Finn goes three times to bring the water: twice he spills 
it when he thinks of his wrongs, and the third time Dermid dies 
before he can reach him. But the ballad is a good piece of work, 
and its popularity well-deserved. 

Even with the great Goll, so often their champion in perilous 
issues, the Fiann at last fell at variance. There was a 
hereditary feud between his people (the Clan Morna), and that 
of Finn (the Clan Baoisgne), for Finn’s father, Cumhal, had 
been killed by Goll in the battle of Cnucha. This had been 
atoned for, but the old grudge broke out again after Goll killed 
Finn’s son, Caoireal. The Fiann pursued and surrounded Goll 
on a desolate rock, where he finally perished of his wounds and 
hunger. There is a good deal of verse which professes to give 
Goll’s last instructions to his wife, some of it good of its kind, 
though the copies are not of the best class. 

How Cumhal was killed is told in one of the ballads. Garadh, 
brother of Goll, there tells the story at the request of Finn, who 
was yet unborn when the Battle of Cuucha was fought. An 
incident connected with this same Garadh had far-reaching 
consequences for the Fiann. They went hunting one day and 
left him at home with the women; he fell asleep lying on the 
floor, and the women, out of mischief, tied his hair to pegs driven 
into the ground. Garadh woke out of a dream, started up 
suddenly, and had his scalp all torn in consequence, The 
women enjoyed the joke, but Garadh soon put a different aspect 
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on the matter. He secured the doors of the palace, piled 
brushwood about it, and set fire to it. The smoke of his burning 
halls, with all the treasure they contained, caught the eye of 
Finn; the hutiters hastily returned, and Finn, by means of his 
‘tooth of knowledge,’ was not long in discovering Garadh’s 
hiding-place. Ordered to come out of that, he first demanded a 
boon, and this was granted him. The demand he made was that 
the block for his beheading should be Finn’s thigh, and that the 
sword employed should be Mac-an-Luin. To obviate the 
natural result the Fiann buried Finn’s thigh beneath a foot of 
earth, but even this did not save him from being wounded by the 
venomous sword.* To be healed of this hurt Finn went to 
Rome, leaving the Fiann in charge of his grandson Oscar. In 
his absence, and because of it, the great catastrophe took place. 

The pre-eminence of the Fiann had long been regarded with 
growing jealousy by the Irish king, Cairbre, and the absence of 
Finn gave him the wished-for opportunity. How he gained his 
end in the great Battle of Gabhra forms the subject of an Irish 
prose-tale (published by the Dublin Ossianic Society in 1853), 
and of more than one ballad. Of the latter the oldest is no doubt 
that in the Dean’s book, of which the author is given as Allan 
MacRuairi. This does not so much give the details of the 
battle itself, as convey the sorrow of Ossian for the fall of the 
Fiann and the death of his son Oscar. 


‘ Great this night is my sorrow, O holy man, thinking of the hard battle 
that we fought with red-speared Cairbre.’ 


When the battle was ended Ossian went among the dead, 
looking for his fallen son :— 


‘I set the end of my spear on the ground, and I made pause above him 
there, O holy man. I wondered there what I should do after him. 

‘ Oscar looked up at me, and great his pain seemed to me ; he stretched 
out his hand towards me, desirous to rise to meet me. 

‘I took the hand of my son and sat down beside him there, and since 
that sitting till this day I have never had joy in the world. 





* How Finn became owner of this sword is told in another ballad, the 
Lay of the Smithy. A different account of Garadh’s death is given in the 
Irish ballad entitled The Burning of Finn’s House. 
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‘My manly son said to me, though he was at his last breath, “‘ Thanks 
to the powers above that you are whole and sound, my father.” ’ 

The surviving Fiann, two thousand wounded men, gather round 
the hero, of whom ‘ not a hand-breadth was whole from his hair 
to his feet, except his face.’ 


‘ No one wept for his own son nor yet his brother; when they saw my 
son in this plight, every man wept for Oscar.’ 


Finn arrives in time to see him die :— 


‘Finn turned his back to us, and shed tears bitterly ; except for Oscar 
and for Bran he never shed a tear on earth oe 

‘Since that battle, the Battle of Gabhra, I have never spoken a word 
of boldness ; there has not been a day or an hour in which I have not 
heaved a sigh full great.’ 


In another short piece, given by the Dean and found in later 


manuscripts, Fergus, the poet of the Fiann, gives a brief report 
of the battle to Finn. More interesting, however, is another 
ballad, probably later in origin than either of these two, in which 
the whole story is told in order. In some copies this has a 
rather obscure prologue, in which a raven with bloodthirsty 
tastes is the chief figure. Others begin with the prompt action 
of Cairbre upon Finn’s departure from Ireland. He invited 
Oscar to a feast :— 


‘We had honour and estimation as we had ever had before ; three 
nights and three days were we there without lack of wine or music.’ 


On the fourth day Cairbre demands that Oscar should exchange 
spear-heads with him ; for some reason Oscar has decided objec- 
tions to do this, and there were ‘ rough words’ between the two. 


‘I give you my word for it,’ said red-haired Cairbre, ‘that spear 
that is in your hand will be your death yet.’ 


On the morrow Oscar and the Fiann begin to ravage Cairbre’s 
lands, but the King soon meets them with his host. Oscar kills 
score after score of various companies, ever fighting his way 
towards Cairbre. At last he gete close to him :— 


‘The five who stood nearest the king, men who ever did feats of valour, 
these fell by the hand of Oscar, as he came on towards the King of Erin. 
‘When the red-haired Cairbre saw Oscar cutting down his host, he 
struck at him with the poisoned spear that was in his hand. 
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‘ Oscar fell on his right knee, with the spear through his breast ; he 
made another cast there, and the King of Erin was slain by it.’ 
The fall of Cairbre is followed by that of his son, whereupon the 
King’s host try to save appearances, and claim the victory, by 
placing the royal helmet on a tree-stump. But Oscar, wounded 
as he is, lifts a stone and hurls it with all his strength :— 


‘ He broke the helmet on the stump, the last exploit of my good son.’ 


Oscar is then carried to a neighbouring hillock, and Finn soon 
makes his appearance. The verses that follow also appear in 
some late copies of the Dean’s ballad: in these Finn tries to per- 
suade Oscar that he may recover from his wounds :— 


‘ You were worse than this on the day of the battle at Ben Eadan ; the 
herons could have flown through your breast ; my hand shall heal you yet.’ 


But Oscar has no hope, and Finn turns away to weep :— 


‘It is sad that it was not I that fell in the Battle of Gabhra, Oscar, 
leaving you to go east and west at the head of the Fiann. 

‘No man ever knew before this day that I had a heart of flesh in my 
breast ; they deemed I had a heart of hide with a covering of steel.’ 


Oscar\was buried at the Hill at Allen, and Finn had no joy in 
life again. 

With the battle of Gabhra the ballad-story of the Fiann ends, 
leaving matters somewhat in the air: according to Irish 
accounts Finn was slain shortly afterwards, and his death was 
later avenged by Caoilte. Then the Fiann dwindled away by 
degrees, till only Ossian was left, a feeble old man, who fell in 
with St. Patrick, and spent his declining days not only in re- 
counting the story of his people to the Saint, but in disputing 
with him as to their merits and probable fate in the other world. 
There are deep springs both of pathos and of humour in the con- 
ceptions of the ballad-makers on this theme. One of the pieces 
is as old as the Dean’s book, but it is not so clever as some of the 
later ones: the best verses probably are :— 

Ossian.—‘ For the sake of your honour, Patrick, forsake not the men : 
take in the Fiann without the King of Heaven knowing it.’ 

Patrick.—‘ Though small the humming-fly or the mote in the sun-beam, 


without the knowledge of the glorious king they go not under the edge of 
his wing.’ 
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In most copies only a few verses of this piece are retained, 
prefixed to. a better one which begins, ‘Ossian, long is your 
slumber.’ There is much fine poetry in this and other poems of 
the kind, but they cannot properly be described as ballads, as they 
tell no story. The same may be said of various other pieces in 
the Dean’s book, such as ‘ Long to-night are the clouds,’ ‘I have 
seen the household of Finn,’ ‘ Weak to-night is the strength of 
my hand,’ ‘ Sad to me is the knoll of the Fiann,’ etc. In these 
lyric compositions the saddest note of the Fenian story is 
sounded ; they are full of a melodious melancholy, united to that 
keen, almost painful, affection for familiar scenes which is so 
characteristic of the Gaelic race. This note, however, they 
share with the best of the ballads, for the ballad in all countries 
is strongest in its sorrow. 

If we now look at these Gaelic ballads as a whole, we see that 
the two cycles of legend to which they belong are very unequally 
represented. The Ultonian exists mainly in an early prose litera- 
ture, with a few later additions: in all probability the whole 
cycle was already worked out in detail before ballads began to be 
a favourite form of composition. On the other hand, the Fenian 
cycle probably owed no small part of its development to the 
genius of the ballad-poets, who were drawn to it in consequence 
of its still being an open field for invention. If we were to select 
the best ballads of the series and place them in the proper order, 
we should have a story that would require little extraneous eluci- 
dation to make its course quite clear. In fact, this is pretty 
much what J. F. Campbell has done in his Leabhar na Feinne. 
This combination of ballads would, however, be very far from 
having anything like the form or tone of an epic poem : it would 
in point of coherence fall infinitely short of the Nibelungen 
Lied, to say nothing of the Odyssey. Yet it is not difficult to 
see how a great Gaelic genius might on the basis of these ballads 
have constructed an epic, worthy at least of being set beside the 
German one, if we despair of any rival to the Greek. There is 
in the story of the Fiann the necessary element of cause and 
effect on which the plot and catastrophe must be based, if we are 
to have a great literary work. The old feud between the Clan 
Morna and Clan Baoisgne is the dark thread which runs 
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through the chequered web of Fenian exploits. The fact that 
Goll had killed Finn’s father, though nominally forgiven, could 
not be supposed to be forgotten, and the poet could have utilized 
this motive to give unity to his work, for it is the renewal of the 
feud, as indicated above, that is the beginning of the end. It is 
just because no such unification of the legend ever took place 
that the Fenian cycle has failed to reach the position it might 
so well have attained, and, despite its unity of subject, takes a 
place only among the ballad-literatures of the west. From this 
we may perhaps draw the conclusion that the epic poem cannot 
after all be a mere growth, springing up in an unconscious way 
among a people with high poetic instincts: rather it is the work 
of a master-mind operating on what has already received an in- 
definite shape in the hands of humbler fore-runners. If these 
two forms of popular poetry really have any connection with each 
other, the study of a ballad-cycle like that of the Fiann must 
be of the highest value for the understanding of both. Much, 
however, remains to be done before our material can be regarded 
as satisfactory, either in quantity or quality. Perhaps we may 
hope that the Irish Text Society, now that it has got under way, 
may before long find a fitting time to help us towards a better 
knowledge of the ballad-literature of the Gael. Meanwhile, it 
would be ungrateful to close without emphatic recognition of 
what has already been done in this field: if less famous, these 
collectors of Ossianic ballads have done better service to the lan- 
guage and literature of their people than James Macpherson with 
his European reputation, now sadly waned, indeed, but not yet 
absolutely harmless. 


W. A. CRalGIE. 
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Art. IV.—MR. RUDYARD KIPLING’S PROSE 
WRITINGS. 


_ 


. Plain Tales from the Hills. By RuDYARD KIPLING, London: 
Macmillan & Co. Third Edition. 1890. 

. Life's Handicap. Same Author and Publisher. 1891. 

. The Light that Failed. Do. do. 1891. 

Many Inventions. a do. 1893. 

. Soldiers Three, etc. Do. do. 1895. 

Wee Willie Winkie, etc. Do. do. 1895. 

. Captains Courageous. Do. do. 1897. 

The Day’s Work. Do. do. 1898. 

. The Jungle Book. Do. do. 1894, 

. The Second Jungle Book. Do. do. 1895. 

. From Sea to Sea. Letters of Travel. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
2 vols. New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 
1899. 


— So OND NS OO 


— 


HE above is not intended to be a complete list of Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling’s prose writings, but rather as indicating 
what may be considered his best and those by which he would 
probably prefer to be judged. Mr. Kipling is a prolific 
writer, a number of his pieces are difficult to procure, and 
about all of them there has grown up a somewhat extensive 
literature. 

Some one has said that Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s is the name 
with which the literature of the nineteenth century is closing 
and that with which the literature of the twentieth will be 
happily inaugurated. The author of the statement, if we 
remember rightly, is a pressman. Whether it is absolutely 
correct in all its meanings and implications we need not stop 
to enquire. It is a fairly sufficient sign that there is something 
of the nature of a Kipling cult. ‘The absurdly high prices 
which, are reported as paid for ‘ first editions’ are another. 
They may be taken as evidence, too, that the cult is pretty 
widely spread, and that some at least of its adherents are 
ready to prove their admiration by a lavish expenditure of 
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‘their money. A cult, however, is no proof of the enduring 
value of an author’s work. The public has its literary as well 
as its sartorial fashions. Sometimes they are quite as temporary, 
There have been authors whose works were admired quite as 
enthusiastically as Mr. Kipling’s, and for whose first editions 
prices probably quite as high were paid, who are now neglected, 
or in a measure forgotten. Whatever may be the case with 
old authors, high prices for first or other editions of modern 
authors are no sure or reliable signs of intrinsic or enduring 
value. They may represent nothing more than a temporary 
fashion or a mere financial speculation, which, though gainful 
to a few, may in the end spell loss. What high prices indi- 
cate in connection with the literary value of Mr. Kipling’s 
books only an enthusiast or a prophet would undertake to say. 
For ourselves we are neither enthusiast nor prophet, but simply 
critics, endeavouring to appraise impartially what is set 
before us. 

There can be no doubt that at the present moment Mr. 
Kipling’s writings are immensely popular. Yet singularly 
enough their popularity is chiefly among men. For women 
readers ‘of fiction, even on the showing of one of his most 
enthusiastic admirers, they have few attractions and are not 
particularly acceptable among them. This is not merely 
singular, it is strange. As a rule it is among women that 
fiction finds its most numerous and diligent readers. The fact 
that they fight shy of Mr. Kipling’s writings would seem to 
argue either a limitation in his artistic faculty, or an inability 
to discuss and depict the elements in human life and nature to 
which they are usually drawn. Or is it to be ascribed to the 
peculiar character of his materials, to an idiosyncracy, to 
his general attitude towards women, or to his unwillingness to 
‘ deal with the sentimental or affectionate side of human life? 
To this last it cannot be, for here and there he has touched 
the sentimental and affectionate with marked effect. The 
scene where Wee Willie Winkie stands beside Miss Allardyce, 
protecting her against the Afghans and then bursting into 
tears when help arrives, is exquisite. 

Fiction has given to us some charming female characters, 
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but in all the hundred and odd tales Mr. Kipling has written 

there is scarcely one woman who leaves a deep impression 
upon us, or whom we are strongly drawn to admire. One of 
the two best of his female characters is Mrs. Delville, but why 
she should be called ‘a second rate woman’ and ticketed a 
‘dowd,’ it is difficult to tell, unless it be to point the moral 
that clothes have nothing to do with character—a moral we 
are disposed to question. But even Mrs, Delville’s character 
is but obscurely drawn. She does one act which at least one 
clever woman has not the sense to do, and saves the life of a 
child, but all the rest, notwithstanding that she appears in 
another story, except that she has a mother’s heart which has 
been chastened by suffering, we are left to imagine and to recon- 
cile with her untidy appearance. William the Conqueror may 
be placed in the same line with Mrs. Delville, though of quite 
a different type of character. She is brave and persistent, and 
thoroughly conquers Scott, but she is so shy and of so few 
words that it is difficult to make anything out about her 
beyond that she is brave and helpful and something like 
heroic, and has a great silent love for Scott, who as soon as 
he knows it becomes practically useless. ‘ They’re neither of 
them any good any more,’ said Jim, their commanding officer. 
‘I can’t get five hours’ work a day out of Scott. He’s in the 
clouds half the time.’ Mrs. Jim has much to commend her, 
but is too effusive, and almost childishly weak. Mrs. Hawks- 
bee is smart and clever, and a voluble talker, but superficial 
and not altogether irreproachable. Her chief friends ars much 
the same. One soon wearies of their prattle, for brilliant as it 
seems at first, it soon grows wearisome and inane. There is 
too much of the marionette about them. Dinah Shadd, 
the wife of Terence Mulvaney, one of Mr. Kipling’s heroes, 
belongs to a different class, and is well outlined; but beyond 
her devotion to Mulvaney, who is often as mad as a March 
hare, and must have been a sore trial to her, one sees little of 
her character. Character drawing of the finer sort, indeed, is 
not much in Mr. Kipling’s way. Anything of the infinite play 
of thought and feeling and sentiment which one meets with in 
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the works of the great masters of fiction seldom occurs in his 
writings. 

Most of Mr. Kipling’s women, most of those, at least, whom 
he puts forward prominently in his pages, are not ‘ women’s 
women.’ They may be samples of what may be found in 
Simla during the season, or in India all the year round, but 
surely a genuine artist, even in fiction, would have given us 
samples of the higher types which exist there as well as here. 
Those who appear in his earlier stories are usually engaged in 
a flirtation or in an intrigue of a more or less disputable char- 
acter. Mrs. Gadsby, on the other hand, strikes one at times 
as little better than a simpleton. Perhaps the most powerfully 
drawn of the European female characters is ‘ould Mother 
Sheehy,’ though she is the reverse of lovely or loveable, 
The curse she pours out upon Mulvaney and Dinah is a 
revelation of well nigh every evil that can be stored up in the 
human heart. For volubility, for bitterness, for sheer, unmiti- 
gated malice, it will be difficult to match.* Lispeth also is 
powerfully drawn, and is perhaps the most finished portrait of 
a woman Mr. Kipling has given us, with the possible exceptions 
of Bessie Broke in The Light that Failed and Aunty Rosa in 
‘Baa Baa, Black Sheep.’ But her love for the Englishman 
whom she has picked up on the road and nursed into life, is 
uneducated and irrational. Her reversion to her inbred 
paganism, though probably true to nature, is a piece of childish 
wilfulness; but her indignant reply to the Chaplain’s wife, who 
along with the Chaplain has deceived her—‘ Then you have 
lied to me, you and he?’ shows that there was something in 
her deeper than her veneer of Christianity and deepet than 
her hereditary paganism—a sense of justice higher and more 
enduring than that taught and practised by her teachers. 

Besides, there is a number of Kipling’s stories, which how- 
everladmirable they may be from an artistic point of view,it 
is difficult to conceive many women of education or refinement 





* We prefer Mr. Kipling’s text to Mr. Hartrick’s illustration. Mr. 
Kipling’s concluding sentence—‘She pitched forward on her head an’ 
began foamin’ at the mouth,’ gives an intensity to the scene which the 
artist in white and black has failed to represent. 
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caring to read. Their tendency is perfectly correct, but the 

(talk and language are not always such as are heard jin good 
society or in the presence of ladies. We are finding no fault 
with Mr. Kipling, we are simply pointing out what seems to 
us to be the fact. Having chosen his subjects and being 
desirous of/presenting things as they are-}for after all there is 
much more of the real in Mr. Kipling’s writings than there is of 
the ideal—he has had no alternative but to make his characters 
use the language he puts into their mouths and talk in the 
way they do. The idiom of the barrack-room, however, is 
not over-refined, nor are its allusions. Mr. Kipling’s celebrated 
Trio are admirable in their way as representatives of a class ; 
but with every desire to speak gently of them, infinitely divert- 
ing as they are, and notwithstanding their good points, one 
cannot refrain from saying that there is a strain of coarse 
vulgarity about their language and allusions which to women 
of refinement, we should imagine, is thoroughly repellant. 
From a merely artistic point of view, ‘ Love o’ Women’ is one 
of the best stories in Many Inventions. It is narrated with 
great vividness and wonderful(dramatic effect.) It drives home 
the lesson it appears to be intended to teach with the keenness 
of a poignard, but it is not a pleasant story. For the class of 
minds we are referring to, the central figure cannot be other 
than repulsive. 

Upon the other half of the reading world, however, Mr. 
Kipling’s works have dropped as a new and interesting sensa- 
tion. To all appearance they are exactly suited to the tone 
of mind which for the present is in many quarters prevalent. 

In the first place, all Mr. Kipling’s tales, with a single excep- 
tion, are short. Though the short story is obviously the most 
ancient form of fiction writing, for a long time it has been 
more or less neglected. Boccaccio and other writers of the 
Renaissance went back to it, and Cervantes and Le Sage used 
it for the purpose of making their pages lighter. But for a 

long time the novel in folio or in ten or a dozen post octavos, 
and latterly in three volumes, held the field against it. Nowa- 
days one often wonders how any one could find time or patience 
toread them. Fancy any one sitting down now to read a 
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novel occupying a small folio of four or five hundred pages, 
Even to read Vanity Fair, and still more Clarissa Harlowe, is 
regarded as an effort. Readers of fiction have somehow 
acquired a profound sense of the brevity of time, and require 
their fiction reading to be served up in@mall doses of concen- 
trated excitement.) A long story or a complicated plot, such 
as Wilkie Collins or Charles Reade or Dickens or most others of 
the past generation of novelists indulged in, they apparently 
cannot abide. They are impatient ‘to get to the end’ in order 
to try some new sensation. The material in Life’s Handicap, a 
novelist of an older generation, assuming him to have been in 
possession of the idea which appears to have been in Mr, 
Kipling’s when he arranged the stories and gave the volume 
its title, would have spun out to four or five if not more 
volumes. First of all, we should have had an elaborate intro- 
duction, adumbrating the idea, delineating the principal 
characters and setting the plot upon its feet; next the tales 
would have been dribbled out one by one, each with its appro- 
priate setting, something after ‘the apples of gold in pictures 
of silver’ style, linking them in with the adventures of the 
hero or heroine or of both, and contributing to the movement 
of the plot; then would have come the conclusion, in which 
the idea is emphasised and the story wound up happily or 
otherwise, but always in illustration of the idea of life’s 
handicap. All this would have required infinite pains and 
infinite dexterity. Mr. Kipling’s plan is differeut. Dispensing 
with all unnecessary machinery and paraphernalia, discarding 
introduction, general plot and so forth, he takes the very 
shortest cut to publication—selects his stories, arranges them 
in a certain order, prints them separately, and then labels the 
whole ‘ Life’s Handicap, leaving the reader to find out for 
himself how each of them bears upon and illustrates one of the 
chief enigmas of human existence. There is art in this: 80 
also is there in the older method. Which is the higher we 
need not enquire. But the popularity of Mr. Kipling’s books 
shows that in adopting the method he has, or in adopting the 
short tale in preference to the more complicated novel, he has 
exactly hit one of the peculiar tempers of the time. 
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Then, again, the tales which Mr. Kipling tells are(stories of 
action,yrarely of character or sentiment. Character and senti- 
ment come out, ot course, in most, if not in all, the narratives, 
but it is not for these, one feels, that the stories are narrated, 
but for the deeds they describe. The main point in ‘The 
Courting of Dinah Shadd’ is the conduct of Mother Sheehy, 
led up to by Mulvaney’s foolish entanglement with her daugh- 
ter Judy. ‘In Flood Time’ contains the elements of as 
pretty a love story as was ever invented, but the entire inter- 
est centres, not upon the Warden of the Barwhi’s love for the 
sister of the headman of Pateera, but upon his awful struggle 
with the flood. Psychological analysis is not in Mr. Kipling’s 
way; at anyrate he usually leaves it aside. Of, the in- 
wardness of things, except in such as the Jungle Stories, 
we hear little or nothing. (The main effort is to give a bright 
aud effective description of the things men have done and 
of how they did them.) And here again Mr. Kipling has hit 
a peculiar temper of the times. The reading world, or 
at least one half of it, is weary of introspection, and self- 
analysis, and psychological delineation, and has turned from 
thoughts to actions, preferring a story of wild or strange or 
startling adventure to any amount of self-analysis. What 
a multitude of fiction-readers look for is not fine thoughts 
or brilliant speculation, nor yet passages which reveal a pro- 
found insight into human nature, but bold and stirring deeds, 
startling situations, bir brendy nape tact and skill in 
avoiding what to all appearance is inevitable. The difference 
between the art of Vanity Fair and that of Plain Tales from the 
Hills or Soldiers Three is almost as wide as possible; and there 
can be no doubt as to which is the higher; but at the present 
moment a large portion of the public prefers the latter, or, at 


any rate, seems to do so. 


Again, Mr. Kipling’s stories are men’s stories, For the other 
sex, a8 we have seen, they have but few attractions. But for 
the average natural man, especially for the average natural 
man among the English speaking race, they have many. One 
of them we have just mentioned. The average Englishman 
is not much of a thinker; he delights in action. Give him a 
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colony to found, a province to rule, or an emergency to cope 
with, and he is happy, but don’t ask him to think or explain. 
As a rule he prefers to act first and to think afterwards, 
Thinking makes him pale—‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought ’—but action sends a thrill of life through his veins, 
The chances are that at first he will blunder, and for a time 
go on blundering ; but bit by bit he drops into line and has 
usually a sufficiency of skill and endurance to carry him 
through in time to save his reputation. Literary men he 
respects, but men of action he admires ; while what is stirring, 
daring, and successful he is ready to worship. And to a tem- 
per of this sort what stories were ever more suited than the 
majority of Mr. Kipling’s? Besides, how they stir the average 
Briton’s pride of birth and country ; how they remind him of 
the greatness of his nation, its magnificent history and achieve- 
ments? Then, too, how they play with his passion for dis- 
covery, his hatred of ineffectiveness; how they stir his boyish 
liking for fun and amusement and innocent frolic; how here 
and there, too, they make a dab at his superstition or touch that 
old element in his nature which made his forefathers rovers 
and fighters and the heaven of their hopes a Walhalla! Their 
religion or morality is not always the highest. Their language 
is sometimes irreverent, and one might find fault with the 
lavish use of ‘swear words’ and expletives. But, generally 
speaking, their morality is neither very high nor very broad, 
nor troubled with over-refinement or over-religiousness, but 
that of the fairly educated Briton who makes no great pro- 
fession of religion, is satisfied with attending church on occa- 
sions, and professes not to be able to understand the mysteries 
of theology—fidelity to his conceptions of honour and duty, 
mixed, when the pinch comes, with self-sacrifice and vicarious 
suffering, and sometimes with an unexpected hercism, yet not 
always altogether irreproachable, but often more or less 
flecked with the faults in which the natural man now and 
again finds pleasure or gets entangled, and then repents. 
Altogether Mr. Kipling’s tales are stories for men, embodying 
the ideals of the average natural man of the British race, 
and nourishing his love of action, excitement, and success. 
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Of the short story Mr. Kipling is an accomplished master. 
So far as we can make out he has only once—in The Light 
that Failed—attempted the use of a larger canvass. Captains 
Courageous belongs to a different category. It is not a novel 
but a ‘short story’ of somewhat larger dimensions than the 
rest. In its own way (it is a masterpiece,jand is probably the 
best thing Mr. Kipling has done. Yet its main interest lies in 
its vivid description of the cod-fishing on the Banks of New- 
foundland. The formation of Harvey’s character, one feels, is 
merely secondary ; what one is most interested in, and what is 
set out most prominently, is the doings of the sailors on board 
the fishing smacks. Since March, 1891, the date of its first 
publication, The Light that Failed has been reprinted eight 
times, and, as need hardly be said, is not without striking and 
brilliant passages, yet we shall venture to say that from a 
critical point of view it is a failure. 

The central figures are Dick and Maisie, a couple of orphans, 
fairly well off, and living under the care of a guardian, 
whom they both dislike. Before parting, and while yet 
children, they pledge themselves to each other on the sands at 
Portsmouth. Some years later Dick turns up at Suakin, where 
he is discovered by Torpenhow, a war correspondent, and is at 
once engaged to send illustrations of the war to a London 
newspaper. The two, ‘Torpenhow and Dick, become fast 
friends, and the campaign over, the former returns to London, 
but Dick, who has saved Torpenhow’s life in one of the en- 
gagements and got his own head broken, though watched 
through his subsequent illness by Torpenhow, remains behind, 
and loiters about in Cairo and other Egyptian places, mixing 
in all manner of questionable company, until he is forced 
to return home. This he does with scarcely a penny in 
his pocket. Torpenhow again does hima service. An ex- 
hibition of his sketches sets him on his feet, and his hands 
are soon full of commissions. Quite unexpectedly he meets 
with Maisie, who in the meantime has come to live in London, 
and is devoting herself to painting, an art for which she has 
great enthusiasm, but little faculty. The old intercourse is 
resumed. Dick pays his Sunday visits to Maisie, carries her 
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off for a day’s outing to the old scenes, discourses to her on 
art, and makes love to her. But things are changed. Maisie 
hesitates ; her art mission comes between them, and she de- 
clines, not absolutely, but for the time. The Sunday visits, 
the lessons on painting and the art talk are continued, but 
Dick is thrown off his balance and can do no work, at any 
rate he does none. Maisie begins to paint a Melancolia, | 
Dick has not a little contempt for her work, but when he dis- 
covers the Melancolia, he says to her, ‘“ That’s a direct chal- 
lenge. If you can do a Melancolia that isn’t merely a sorrow- 
ful female head, I can do a better one; and I will, too, 
What do you know about Melancolias?”’ Maisie soon after 
sets off with her companion, a red-haired girl, who has more 
sense than she has, to Paris to finish her picture under the 
superintendence of Kami, and Dick sees them off at Dover. 
On his return to town, he is startled by seeing upon a couch 
in Torpenhow’s rooms, which are upon the same landing as 
his own, the figure of a woman. She turns out to be a girl 
who has left domestic service and taken to the streets. As 
Torpenhow was coming home to lunch she had staggered 
against him in the hall below and collapsed; he had carried 
her up to his rooms, and given her food, when she had imme- 
diately fallen asleep. Dick at first resented her intrusion, but 
after explanations, which she makes with brazen frankness, 
he engages her as the model for his Melancolia. The work goes 
on, and two incidents occur. First, he surprises the girl— 
Bessie Broke is her name—at Torpenhow’s feet, pleading to 
be taken to live with him. Dick immediately puts an end to 
her pleading, and sends Torpenhow off into the country. 
Bessie continues to sit for Dick’s Melancolia, but never forgives 
him. Next, he begins to see spots and a gray haze over all 
things. He consults a specialist, and learns that his sight is 
going, that the optic nerve is decaying, and that he will soon 
—perhaps within a year—be stone-blind. Torpenhow is away, 
but when he returns he finds Dick working furiously at the 
Melancolia ; but, as Bessie informs him, ‘ drinking like a fish,’ 
and half-crazy with whiskey. In explanation to Torpenhow, 
he says, ‘I cannot see much now, but I can see best when I 
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amdrunk. Afterwards he pleads, ‘ You’ve kept me sober two 
days—if I ever was drunk—and I’ve done no work. Don’t 
keep me back any more. I don’t know when my eyes may 
give out. The spots and dots and the pains and the things 
are crowding worse than ever. I swear I can see all right 
when I’m—when I’m moderately screwed, as you say.’ Tor- 
penhow gives him three days, and— 

‘Dick returned to his work, toiling as one possessed ; and the yellow 
devil of Whiskey stood by him and chased away the spots in his eyes. 
The Melancolia was nearly finished, and was all or nearly all that he hoped 


she would be. Dick jested with Bessie, who reminded him that he was ‘‘a 
drunken beast ;” but the reproof does not move him.’ 


At last the Melancolia—Dick’s masterpiece—is finished. 
Torpenhow is called in to admire it, and saw ‘the head of a 
woman who laughed—a full-lipped, hollow-eyed woman who 
laughed from out of the canvass as Dick had intended she 
should.’ 


** Who taught you to do it?” asks Torpenhow. ‘‘ The touch and the 
notion have nothing to do with your regular work. What a face it is! 
What eyes, and what insolence!” Unconsciously he [Dick] threw back 
his head and laughed with her. ‘‘She’s seen the game played out—I don’t 
think she had a good time of it—and now she doesn’t care. Isn’t that 
the idea?”’’ 


‘*T’ve put the life of my heart and the light of my eyes into her, and 
I don’t care what comes. . . . I’m tired, awfully tired. I think I'll 
get to sleep. Take away the whiskey, it has served its turn, and give 
Bessie thirty-six quid, and three over for luck. Cover the picture.”’ 


The picture is covered, Bessie gets her check, and stays 
behind in the studio under pretence of tidying it up. When 
the way is clear, she lifts the cover, and with a cloth steeped 
in turpentine wipes the picture out. Torpenhow discovers 
what she has done, but Dick knows nothing about it. He is 
taken ill and raves in his delirium about Maisie. Torpenhow 
goes to Paris in search of her, knowing only that she is an art 
student and that her name is Maisie. He finds her, brings her 
back, and she nurses Dick. When he recovers he is stone- 
blind. He again proposes to Maisie, and presents her with the 
canvass Bessie has blurred, as his masterpiece, when she flies 
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in terror, and the two never meet again. Torpenhow soon 
after starts for the Soudan. Dick is lonely and moody, but 
hoping to hear from Maisie. No word comes from her and he 
invites Bessie to keep house for him. She tells him what she 
has done with the Melaucolia, and he now understands why 
Maisie ran away from him, and why she is silent. His resolu- 
tion is soon taken. Disposing of his pictures, he makes his 
will in favour of Maisie, pays Bessie, and sets out for the East. 
At Cairo he arranges to get himself conveyed to the front, 
and arrives there in time to join Torpenhow in the square just 
before the rush, and the next moment falls shot through the 
head. 
All this is(simple enough, direct enough, and thin enough, 
the incidents are comparatively few,jand the whole structure 
is scarcely of sufficient strength to bear the burden of between 
three and four hundred pages. Much space is taken up with 
conversation. Some of it is sprightly, but in parts it is tedious. 
The speculations on art are here and there luminous, but else- 
where they are vague and might have been dispensed with. 
As for the characters—Maisie is perfectly wooden, without 
grace and without charms, and one is perfectly at a loss to 
make out what there is about her to attract, and still more 
to awaken so overmastering a passion. She has not even 
the woman’s faculty to see that a man is in love with 
her, and so thorough a lay figure is she that one is nota 
little surprised when she begins to shed tears. The red haired 
girl, her companion, is more living, though her groans from 
the inner room on one occasion make her a little ridiculous. 
She sees that Dick is in love with Maisie, is in love with him 
herself, and almost wild with Maisie for her stupid dulness, but 
as for the rest of her character, all this we are left to guess. 
Bessie Broke’s character, as a piece of workmanship is the 
best of the three, but is thoroughly repulsive. Old Mother 
Sheehy is almost white beside her. Of cold-blooded, viperisb, 
and sordid wickedness, she is as complete an embodiment as 
we have met with. Short of murder—and at that she would 
not hesitate if it were not to be followed by hanging—there is 
no mortal or immoral thing she would not do to gratify her 
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mean and mercenary spirit. Of course a good deal may be 
, said in defence of her introduction into the story; but her 
wickedness is so utterly naked and she herself is so shameless 
) and so entirely devoid of any redeeming feature of face or 
character or manners, that we doubt whether it be possible to 
_justify it on any ground of taste or art. 
) With the male characters Mr. Kipling is a little more suc- 
. cessful, at least with one of them. The real hero of the story 
! to our way of thinking is Torpenhow. Not only is he well 
sketched, he is worth sketching. After his first weakness with 
) Bessie, he gives proof of good sense, patience and manliness, 
His kindness to Dick is rough but genuine and thoroughly 
unselfish, The way in which he introduces Bessie into the 
story is, we submit, highly improbable. Of course, men will 
do many strange things and inconsistent, but it will take a 
great deal to persuade us that any man of Torpenhow’s habits 
and experience is at all likely to pick up the first girl that 
- stumbles against him in a faint, and carry her up flight after 
flight of stairs to his own rooms, instead of turning her over to 
the landlady at whose door she has fallen, and whose virtuous 
indignation a few shillings would have appeased and changed 
into kindness or care. Dick is doubtless powerfully drawn, 
but his character is not worth the trouble Mr. Kipling has 
evidently taken with it. It is difficult to find aught about 
him to admire. He is clever and at times gives evidence of 
good sense, but, as Torpenhow says, ‘ what a stock of vanity 
the man has!’ He loves Maisie, but apparently he loves him- 
self more. He has no moral stamina, is easily thrown off his 
balance, and has not the manners or language of his station. 
Thelwhiskey scene is more than unpleasant,jand Mr. Kipling 
may be congratulated on the discovery of a new method of 
arresting the decay of the optic nerve. But after all what a 
r weak and worthless character to be made the hero of a story! 
B He ends as he lived, the victim of vanity. 
8 There are other characters in the volume, but they are as 
indistinct as the forms of men in a cloud. When one turns to 
the purpose of the book or to the idea running through it, 
one’s feeling is that of bewilderment. What lesson is it in- 
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tended to convey? Is it meant as a warning to young 
ladies who imagine they have a mission, or as a rebuke 
to the vanity of men? What is its purpose—the advertise- 
ment of a new discovery, or the description of a number 
of bizarre situations, some of which are scarcely whole- 


some? Or again, what is the light that failed? The 


physical light by which Dick saw, his intellectual or his moral 
light, which? We are far from denying the ability of the 
book or from saying that there are not many striking passages 
in it, but when we come to analyse and appraise it as a work 
of art or of fiction, our verdict must be decidedly against it. 
But to return to the Short Tales, For the writing and re- 
production of these, Mr. Kipling’s genius is admirably adapted. 
We say reproduction, because it seems to us that the majority 
of the stories narrated are not wholly inventions. Notwith- 


standing that one of his volumes bears the title Many Inven- 


tions, its contents are for the most part things he has heard, 
read, or seen, and then narrated, with additions, in his 
own peculiar and inimitable way. Pure inventions cer- 
tainly do occur, as for instance, ‘The Ship that Found 
Herself, ‘-007, ‘An Error of Four Dimensions, ‘A Matter 
of Fact,’ and the ‘ Jungle Stories,’ but in the greater number 
it is obvious that he is working up some incident in 
Indian life or giving his own version of something that has 
actually occurred. Within the limitations this implies, Mr. 
Kipling’s genius moves easily and produces excellent results. 
‘l'here is no complication of plot or motives to deal with: all 
is simple straightforward narrative. But it is just here that 
Mr. Kipling’s art comes in. He has the requisite knowledge 
and the requisite imagination, and is master of a style which 
is exactly suited to the requirements of the subjects with 
which he deals. He never attempts the process of making 
bricks without straw. Studious and keenly observant of facts, 
he is always thoroughly ‘posted up;’ he knows all the ins and 
outs of the story and the conditions under which it occurred, 
and writes as if he had been present from beginning to end as 
an eye-witness, and somehow leaves the impression that there 
is a good deal more to be told about the incident, which if it 
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were not for the conditions he has imposed upon himself or for 
his impatience with details, he could easily tell. As for his 
imagination, though unequal to the task of handling large 
spaces crowded with figures, or of working amidst a mass of 
varying and conflicting details or a maze of sentiments and 
influences and welding them together into an artistic whole ; 
in other words, though deficient in architectonic power, it is 
sufficiently powerful to deal with isolated situations or single 
episodes or incidents, and to lift them up out of the common, 
and to touch them with more or less of the splendour of the 
ideal. 

It is to this union of the real and ideal together with the 
comparative novelty of the materials he uses, that, if we mis- 
take not, great part of the popularity of Mr. Kipling’s writings 
is due. We have had stories of Indian life and of Europeans 
in India before, but they have been plain matter-of-fact 
accounts. Mr. Kipling idealises. Hindoo, Mahometan, civilian, 
soldier, priest or layman—all pass through the alembic of his 
imagination and come out more or less idealised. Take the 
Trio. Outside of Mr. Kipling’s imagination three men in all 
points identical with them never existed. But most barracks 
contain the materials out of which they may be invented. 
They represent the virtues and faults of the British private. 
Love-o’- Women belongs to a different class, and other sorts and 
conditions of men may be found in the ranks. But Mulvaney, 
Learoyd, and Ortheris—who does not recognise them as in a 
general way representing, with a touch of imagination added, the 
prevailing types in the British army. Mulvaney, the eloquent 
Irishman, plausible, daring, audacious, brimful of excuses and 
stratagems, ready for every piece of fun, or frolic or mischief, 
that may turn up, and regardless, or rather with no thought, 
of consequences, yet withal knowing his business, respectful 
to his superior officer, according to his light the soul of honour, 
religious after a sort, his own worst enemy: Learoyd, the big 
lumping Yorkshireman, always brooding, usually silent, once 
almost a Methodist, enlisting as he half imagines to spite 
the Methodists, yet mainly because by the death of Jessie 
Roantree the light of the world went out for him, almost wor- 
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shipping Mulvaney, ready to follow him anywhere and to do 
his bidding like a child: and Ortheris, the little Cockney, 
whose fingers are always itching to appropriate any decent 
dog he can lay hands on, but ready to perjure his soul rather 
than ruin the young officer who, in a moment of irritation, has 
struck him—the three sticking to each other through thick 
and thin, drinking together, larking together, never happy 
when separated, but ready at a moment’s notice to do their 
duty to Queen and country, and never happier than when 
doing it in their own dogged and resourceful way. Three 
such men never existed in the flesh, but they live now in the 
imagination of Mr. Thomas Atkins and on the pages of Mr. 
Kipling’s volumes. They are not the ideal of what Mr. Thomas 
Atkins ought to be, but idealisations of what he is. 

One of the chief characteristics of Mr. Kipling’s stories is 
their wonderful variety. If they do not lead us very deeply 
into life, they at least lead us into scenes which are not only 
not common, but which are wonderfully varied and exhibit a 
diversity in human life and experience—sometimes also of fun 
and roguery—few haveimagined, Thereissomething of novelty 
about them all. A few of them are obviously entirely ficti- 
tious, as for instance ‘ The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney,’ 
‘The taking of Lungtungpen,’ and some other doings of the 
notable Three; but the majority of them have, as the saying 
puts it, some foundation in fact, and one of the principal charms 
about them as a whole is their variety. Mr. Kipling never 
repeats himself. No two stories are alike. Scarcely one of 
them reminds one of another. The individuals figuring in the 
story may have appeared before, but the incidents are always 
distinctly different. The locality of most of them is of course 
India, but not of all of them. ‘Bread upon the Waters’ and 
Captains Courageous carry us out into the Atlantic; ‘An Error 
of the Fourth Dimension,’ and ‘ My Sunday at Home,’ are cast 
in England, and ‘ Judson and the Empire’ is laid on the east 
coast of Africa. But even of those which belong to India, 
with the exception of the Simla stories, the scene is perpetually 
shifting—from the barracks to the Afghan border, to crowded 
streets and lonely bungalows, to the army on the march or in 
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battle, to the camp with the bullets dropping around, to white 
cantonments, to the engineer’s hut, the forester’s tent, the 
sorcerer’s den, the temple, the mess-room, the quiet, luxurious 
home, the civilian’s office, the orderly room, the pit-head, the 
city wall, and the gate of the hundred sorrows. The variety 
is remarkable. Sometimes the stories are weird, often thrilling. 

Quite as remarkable is the number of characters Mr. Kipling 
makes us acquainted with. None of them is of the highest, 
but most of them are out of the common. As a rule each, 
however rapidly he may be sketched, has some distinctive 
faculty which qualifies him for his part or accounts for the part 
he plays. Some of them have been referred to already. 
Among others deserving of mention are Strickland, the 
detective, who figures in the ‘ Bronckhurst Divorce Case,’ and 
‘The Return of Imray,’ a remarkably gruesome story; Hogan- 
Yule and Martin, who bring about the rout of the White 
Hussars; Gisborne of the Woods and Forests, and Mowgli, 
the wonderful hunter whom he meets in the rukh; Yardley- 
Orde aud Tallantire, who form so brilliant a contrast to Grish 
Chander Dé, M.A., of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service, ‘an 
eater of fish from the South,’ as the children of Orde Sahib 
(whom he is appointed to succeed) contemptuously call him ; 
Findlayson, C.E., Jobn Chinn, Peroo and Bukta, These are 
selected from a crowd of others. All of them are strongly- 
marked individualities, and, though but slightly drawn, stand 
out on Mr Kipling’s pages with the greatest distinctness, 

But, as we have already said, it is not so much for the 
purpose of delineating the characters of those to whom he 
introduces us that Mr. Kipling employs his art as to narrate 
their achievements. The character of these, as need hardly 
be said, is mixed, but some of them are exceedingly noble— 
splendid illustrations of endurance, devotion, courage, skill and 
success. In the hands of Mr. Kipling they lose none of their 
essential greatness, but are often set forth with all the colour 
and brilliancy of a singularly vivid imagination. Never before 
have any of the achievements of the Indian Civil Service 
been told in so striking a way or the feats of the British Army 
or of the private soldier been so brilliantly narrated. ‘The 
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Bridge Builders, ‘The Tomb of his Ancestors, ‘The Drums 
of the Fore and Aft, ‘The Lost Legion,’ ‘Love o’ Women,’ 
and others have a splendour of narration about them which 
it will be hard to match. The humour of some of the stories 
is well-nigh inimitable, especially when they are told by 
the lips of Mulvaney, or concerning him and his com- 
panions. Take for instance ‘The Incarnation of Krishna 
Mulvaney,’ ‘The Taking of Lungtungpen, ‘With the Main 
Guard, ‘The Sending of Dana Da,’ ‘My Lord the Ele- 
phant, ‘The Mutiny of the Mavericks,’ ‘The Arrest of 
Lieutenant Golightly,’ and ‘The Rout of the White Hussars’ 
There is both fun and humour in them, perhaps the 
humour of genius. Others are of a different cast, as 
‘On Greenhow Hill,’ which transports us to the hills of 
Yorkshire and contains some remarkable passages in the 
experience of Private John Learoyd, ‘‘The Man Who Was, 
‘ Without Benefit of Clergy,’ and ‘The Mark of the Beast; 
while others again deal with scenes and incidents of native 
life in India, as ‘On the City Walls, ‘At the Pitsmouth,’ ‘In 
Flood Time, and‘ The Judgment of Dungara.’ Some are 
taken from child life, as‘ Baa Baa, Black Sheep,’ and ‘ Wee 
Willie Winkie ;’ some from seafaring life, as ‘The Devil and 
the Deep Sea,’ and ‘ Bread upon the Waters;’ one is from the 
mission work carried on in the east end of London, while * The 
Strange Ride’ describes one of the most gruesome situations 
ever invented. 

Of Mr Kipling’s art as a narrator all that we can say is that 
it is often wonderfully vivid. Captains Courageous abounds in 
passages of great descriptive power—so also do the rest of 
the volumes, If there is any difference, the battle pieces are 
probably the best illustrations of Mr. Kipling’s art. We select 
the following, not as pre-eminently the best example, but as 
the one which comes handiest and is of a convenient length :— 

‘That same night there was a Paythan picnic in the hills about, an’ 


firin’ into our tents fit to wake the livin’ dead. ‘‘ Lie down all,” I sez. 
‘* Lie down an’ kape still. They'll no more than waste amunition.” 


I’d_ been lyin’ warm, thinkin’ av Dinah an’ all, but I crup out wid the 
bugle for to look round in case there was a rush; an’ the Tini was flashin 
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at the fore-ind av the camp, an’ the hill near by was flickerin’ wid long 
range fire. Undher the starlight I behild Love-o’-Women sittin’ on a rock 
wid his belt an’ helmet off. He shouted wanst or twice, an’ thin I heard 
him say : “‘ They shud ha’ got the range long ago. Maybe they'll fire at 
the flash.” Thin he fired again, an’ that dhrew a fresh volley, and the 
long slugs that they chew in their teeth came floppin’ among the rocks like 
tree-toads av a hot night. ‘‘ That’s better,” sez Love-o’-Women. ‘Oh 
Lord, how long, how long!” he sez, an’ at that he lit a match an’ held ut 
abuve his head. 

‘** Mad,” thinks I, ‘‘ mad as a coot,” an’ I tuk wan stip forward, an’ the 
nixt I knew was the sole av my boot flappin’ like a cavalry gydon an’ the 
funny-bone av my toes tinglin’. "Twas a clane-cut shot—a slug—that 
niver touched sock or hide, but set me bare-fut on the rocks. At that I 
tuk Love-o’-Women by the scruff an’ threw him under a bowlder, an’ when 
I sat down I heard the bullets patterin’ on the same good stone. 

‘You may dhraw your own wicked fire,” I sez, shakin’ him, ‘‘ but I’m 
not goin’ to be kilt to.” 

‘ «6 Ye’ve come too soon,” he sez. ‘‘ Ye’ve come too soon. In another 
minute they cudn’t ha’ missed me. Mother av God,” he sez, “‘fwhy did 
ye not lave me be? Now ’tis all to do again,” an’ he hides his face in his 
hands. 

* * So that’s it,” I sez, shakin’ him again. ‘‘ That’s the manin’ av your 
disobeyin’ ordhers.” 

‘“T dare not kill myself,” he sez, rockin’ to and fro. ‘*‘My own hand 
wud not let me die, an’ there’s not a bullet this month past wud touch me. 
I'm to die slow,” he sez, ‘‘I’m to die slow. But I’m in hell now,” he sez, 
shriekin’ like a woman. ‘I’m in hell now!” 

‘God be good to us all,” I sez, for I saw his face. ‘‘ Will ye tell a 
man the throuble? If ’tis murder maybe we’ll mend it yet.” 

‘ At that he laughed. ‘‘ D’you remember fwhat I said in the Tyrone 
barricks about comin’ to you for ghostly consolation. I have not forgot 
it,” he sez. ‘That came back, and the rest av my time is on me now, 
Terence. I’ve fought ut off for months an’ months, but the liquor will not 
bite any more, Terence,” he sez, ‘‘ I can’t get dhrunk.” 

‘Thin I knew he spoke the truth about bein’ in hell, for whin liquor 
does not take hould, the sowl av a man is rotten in him. But me bein’ 
such as I was, fwhat could I say to him?’ 


Whether Mr. Kipling’s stories will survive their present 
popularity and take rank among the classics of English litera- 
ture is hard to say. They have serious drawbacks, and finan- 
cial success is no criterion of immortality. It may be, that after 
a little they will follow the way of other works of a more or 


less fictitious character and be neglected or forgotten; but 
who can tell ? 
XXXIV, 21 
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The Wedderburn Book: a History of the Wedderburns in the 
Counties of Berwick and Forfar. By ALEXANDER WEp- 
DERBURN. 2 vols, 4to. Printed for Private Circulation. 


ITHIN recent years the writing of family history has 
been raised to the position of a fine art. Scotsmen, 
whether of Celtic or Lowland descent, have always been 
famous for their love of ‘a lang pedigree;’ and in early 
times it was the task of the seannachie, or bard, on special 
occasions, to recite the interminable genealogy of the reigning 
chief, and to extol the virtues and doughty deeds of his fore- 
fathers, that he might be incited to follow their example. The 
seannachie has departed, and his place is now filled by the 
writer of genealogy. About the middle of last century quite 
a number of books on family history appeared, crude and ill- 
informed, no doubt, for the writers rarely had the opportunity 
of examining original documents, and were seldom able to esti- 
mate duly the evidence thus afforded. But in course of time 
this kind of work fell into proper hands. Dr. Thomas Thom- 
son, deputy Clerk-Register of Scotland, whose life extended 
from 1768 till 1852, may be regarded as the first to make 
accurate family history possible by the long array of original 
documents which he made available for reference. The work 
so well begun by him was efficiently carried on by his suc- 
cessor, the late Sir William Fraser, a sketch of whose 
remarkable achievements in this department of literature 
appeared in the Scottish Review for October, 1896.* The 
example which Sir William Fraser set has been followed 
by many writers. He was the first to show how docu- 
ments ought to be utilised in providing authentic evidence 
in family history; and it may be said that he put out 
of existence the old-fashioned books on genealogy where 
tradition and documentary proof were inextricably confused. 





* Vol. XXVIII., p. 203. 
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The latest work of the kind—The Wedderburn Book—has been 
framed on the excellent models provided by Sir William 
Fraser. The author, Alexander Wedderburn, Q.C., is well 
fitted by his professional studies to estimate the value of 
evidence. He has made the study of the annals of his 
family a labour of love extending over many years, and he 
has gathered his materials from every available source, having 
made elaborate researches both in public records and private 
repositories. The result has been the production of a work of 
immense value not only to members of the Wedderburn 
family, to whom it specially appeals, but also to the compilers 
of the genealogies of numerous other families incidentally 
referred to, as well as to the writer of the general history of 
Scotland. No statement of fact is made without verification, 
and where family tradition, unsupported by documents, is 
utilised, the author has been careful to discriminate between 
proved and unproved assertions. Those alone who have been 
engaged in similar researches can adequately estimate the 
immense labour which Mr. Wedderburn has bestowed upon 
this work; and it will certainly take rank beside the best 
books of its kind. 

In his first volume Mr. Wedderburn gives outlines of the 
history of the Wedderburns in Scotland from 1296 to the 
present time, supplying detailed biographival sketches of some 
of the most notable members of the family, and giving numer- 
ous genealogical charts showing the descent of all the principal 
branches. To that mysterious entity, the “general reader,” 
for whom every literary man is nowadays expected to cater, a 
work on genealogy is not usually enticing except in special 
circumstances; but Mr. Wedderburn has the gift of a pleasing 
literary style, and can vivify the dry bones of history so as to 
make them interesting. And it so happens that there have 
been many Wedderburns so distinguished in the annals’ of our 
country as to make the story of their lives fascinating to every 
rumantic reader. Thesecond volume contains the documen- 
tary evidence upon which the connected narratives in the first 
volume have been founded—what the French call pidces 
justificatives—which deal not only with Wedderburns, but also 
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with a vast number of other Scottish families. As many of 
these documents have been transcribed from unpublished 
originals in family charter-rooms, they are of very special 
value. An elaborately detailed index makes the whole work 
easy for reference. 

A human interest is lent this book by the account of its 
origin which the author gives in his preface. Like every 
true Scot, Mr. Wedderburn is proud of his pedigree, and has 
been trained from his earliest years to regard with respect his 
distinguished ancestors. He has, besides, an inherited taste 
for genealogy. His great-great-grandfather, Thomas Wedder- 
burn of Cantra (1710-1771), wrote an account of the Dunbars 
of Grange, to which family his wife belonged. John Wedder- 
burn of Auchterhouse (1798-1839), grandson of Thomas, and 
grandfather of the author of The Wedderburn Book, published 
a memoir of the family in 1824, and left numerous notes con- 
taining additional information for an extended edition. The 
armorial illustrations for this book, without the letterpress, 
came into Alexander Wedderburn’s possession when he was 
quite young; and though he did not know of his grandfather’s 
memoir, he determined to compile a history of his family, and 
began to make collections for that purpose while a boy at 
school. Many years afterwards John Wedderburn’s annotated 
copy came into his hands, and he then decided to publish the 
amended work. In 1887 he happened to see the ‘ Roll of 
Eminent Burgesses of Dundee,’ in which the names of many 
Wedderburns were given, and on inquiry he found that there 
was a mass of unexamined documents in the charter-room of 
Dundee, bearing upon the family that had for centuries been 
prominent in the burgh. Mr. Wedderburn’s examination of 
these papers greatly expanded his ideas; and he then began 
a series of researches which have resulted in the production 
of his two splendid volumes. The dream of his youth has 
been nobly realised. 

The place of origin of the Wedderburn family has not been 
identified. Imaginative genealogists usually get over such a 
difficulty by inventing some dubious Norman ancestor who 
came over with William the Conqueror, or some mythical 
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Saxon progenitor who followed St. Margaret, Queen, when 
she fled northward and wedded Malcolm Canmore. Mr. 
Wedderburn is proof against temptations of this kind. He 
finds that the first reference to one of the name is in the 
Ragman Roll, where it is recorded that Walter de Wedderburn 
rendered homage to Edward I. on 28th August, 1296, being 
then described as ‘of the County of Edinburgh.’ The lands 
of Wedderburn are in Berwickshire, near the Tweed, but 
Lothian in those days extended far south. The family only 
appears sporadically in Berwickshire during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries; and it has not been found possible to 
trace the name back genealogically beyond the middle of the 
fifteenth century. At that time it appears in Forfarshire, in 
the persons of James, Walter, David, and Robert, burgesses of 
Dundee. Douglas in his ‘ Baronage’ associates the Border 
family with that in Forfarshire by inventing a connecting 
link; but Mr. Wedderburn, more guarded in his methods, 
merely suggests that the similarity of the arms on the seals of 
the Berwickshire and Forfarshire Wedderburns suggests a 
relationship which has not yet been proved. From the four 
Dundee Wedderburns, who were contemporary in 1450-1513, 
all the principal branches of the family have descended. 
James Wedderburn, merchant burgess of Dundee, and bailie 
in that burgh, is known in history as living ‘at the West Kirk 
Style.’ The earliest document referring to him is dated 1491, 
and his wife, Janet Barry, sister of the Vicar of Dundee, is 
called his ‘relict’ in 1514. He was the father of three famous 
sous—James, John, and Robert, the authors of ‘The Gude 
and Godlie Ballates.’ Mr. Wedderburn’s researches have 
thrown much light upon the obscure history of these men, by 
whom the Reformation was greatly advanced in Scotland. 
James Wedderburn, the eldest son, was educated at St. 
Leonard’s College, where he came under the influence of 
Gavin Logie. He went to France and established business at 
Dieppe, and when he returned to Dundee he was confirmed in 
his Protestantism by Friar Hewat. Having ‘a good gift of 
poesie, he wrote several plays in the Scottish vernacular 
ridiculing the ecclesiastics, and was forced to flee to France. 
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He died at Dieppe in 1553. John, the second son, matriculated 
at St. Andrews, and took orders as a priest in Dundee. But 
he also had been infected with ‘the German heresie,’ and in 
1538 he was convicted as a heretic, and made his escape to 
Wittenberg, where he met Luther and Melanchthon. He 
translated numerous German bymns into the Scottish lan- 
guage, and many of these were afterwards printed at Dundee 
and were known as ‘the Dundee Psalms.” After the death of 
James V. in 1542, John Wedderburn returned to Scotland, 
but dread of Cardinal Beaton compelled him to flee to England, 
where he died in exile in 1556. Robert, the third son, was 
more of a trimmer than his brothers; for though he was also 
inclined to Protestantism, he took office in the Catholic Church, 
and was Vicar of Dundee at the time when he was editing the 
ultra-Protestant hymns and parodies of his two brothers. He 
is credited on reasonable grounds with the authorship of ‘ The 
Complaynt of Scotland.’ His death took place in 1555-60. 
The great-grandson of James Wedderburn, the eldest of the 
three brothers, was James Wedderburn, (1585-1636) a distin- 
guished scholar, the friend of Isaac Casaubon and Archbishop 
Laud, and was ultimately preferred to the See of Dunblane in 
1636, but was forced to flee for protection to England after 
the abolition of Episcopacy in 1638, and died at Canterbury 
in 1639. He lies buried in the Cathedral there, where his 
monument with an inscription (probably written by Laud), is 
still in existence. Ten letters written by James Wedderburn 
to Isaac Casaubon and his son, Meric, are now in the Burney 
MSS. in the British Museum. From Walter Wedderburn ‘in 
the Welgait’ of Dundee (1450-1503), one of the four first 
Dundee Wedderburns, there were descended no less than five 
distinguished Protestant ministers, who held important charges 
in Fife and Forfarshire during the seventeenth century. 

The official connection of the Wedderburns with Dundee 
has no parallel in any other Scottish burgh. Alexander 
Wedderburn (1530-1585), was appointed to succeed Robert 
Seres as Town Clerk of Dandee in 1556, and though the office 
was elective it became hereditary in the family for one hun- 
dred and sixty years after that date. But for the Jacobitism 
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of Sir Alexander Wedderburn in 1715, it is possible that 
successive members of the family might have continued in the 
office till the present day. And certainly not a few of the 
Wedderburn Town Clerks were specially distinguished in 
general, as well as local, history. Alexander Wedderburn, the 
first of the Town Clerks of that name, was the grandson of 
Robert Wedderburn, notary public, one of the four contem- 
porary burgesses of the name already mentioned. He resigned 
the clerkship in 1582 to his eldest son, Alexander, who be- 
came the founder of the family of Wedderburn of Kingennie. 
This second Alexander Wedderburn was an important person- 
age in the history of the time.- Born in 1561, he had just 
attained his majority when he became Town Clerk, and in the 
following year (1583), he was admitted as a notary at Edin- 
burgh. Besides carrying on a large notarial business in Dun- 
dee, and administering his public office with ability, he 
represented Dundee in the Scottish Parliament in 1585, and 
again from 1593 to 1621. His services, therefore, covered the 
period of unrest before the Union of the Crowns, and till 
within four years of the death of James I. He was one of the 
Commissioners on Union, and his name appears as one of the 
siguatories to the Treaty of 6th Dec., 1605, whereby the Union 
was effected. So highly was he esteemed by the King that the 
parsimonious monarch bestowed a ring upon him, which is still 
in the possession of the family, and two bracelets which have 
been lost. His portrait shows him wearing these articles. In 
1604 he obtained the gift of the clerkship for his second son, 
James Wedderburn, who was empowered to act during the 
absence of his father from the burgh on public business; and 
when Alexander Wedderburn died in 1626, his son became his 
successor in the office, though he only survived for one year. 
The fifth son of Alexander Wedderburn was Sir John Wedder- 
burn of Gosford, a very eminent physician, who was born in 
1599 and survived till 1679. He matriculated at St. Andrews 
in 1615, graduating there three years later, and afterwards 
was one of the regents in St. Leonard’s College. He travelled 
on the Continent in 1631 and for several years afterwards, and 
seems to have gained a high reputation as a physician. 
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Returning to England in 1646, he took up his residence at 
Oxford, and was admitted an honorary member of the Univer- 
sity in that year. When Oxford surrendered to Cromwell's 
forces in 1646, Dr. Wedderburn obtained a free pass from Sir 
Thomas Fairfax permitting him to travel ‘beyond the seas,’ 
and he probably went to Holland and joined the Prince, after- 
wards Charles If, In 1648 he was appointed Physician-in- 
Ordinary to Charles 1., and after the Restoration a similar office 
was conferred upon him by Charles II, who confirmed the 
pension of £2,000 a year which his father had granted, He 
seems to have had much influence at the Cowt of Charles IL, 
and Mr. Wedderburn prints a letter (now at Pitfirrane) written 
to Sir John by the Marquess of Argyll, begging him to inter- 
cede on that nobleman’s behalf. From this letter it appears 
that the Marquess had been one of Wedderburn’s pupils at 
St. Andrews. It is remarkable that this pathetic epistle was 
written on the same day as that on which Argyll wrote the 
mournful letter to his second son, Sir Neil Campbell, com- 
plaining of injustice in his trial.* The note to Wedderburn is 
dated Edinburgh, 11th May, 1661—fifteen days before Argyll’s 
execution :— 
‘Goap Maister, 

‘Your nephew S' Peter is going to London. I am confident he 
can doe very much if he pleas in relation to my business, for if his Ma" 
prejudice wer laid asyd my accusations otherways are the common failing 
of the nation, which I doe not excoose, but desyre to shelter my self under 
his Ma‘ gratious and naturall inclination to clemencie [with] which he has 
covered every subject in all his Ma* dominions except a few Murderers of 
his Royal father, therfor I expect so much of your favour and kyndness at 
this time as to recieve information from my sonnes and to let your nephew 
know how much his kyndness to me may oblige you, and tho I be not abll 
to requyt your kyndness yit I still rest confident of your favor upon ane 
mor reall and antient accompt being 


‘Your old pupll and most humbll 
‘ Servant 
‘ ARGYLL.’ 
The nephew referred to by Argyll was Sir Peter Wedder- 
burn of Gosford, then Keeper of the Signet, and afterwards a 





* Roll of Eminent Burgesses of Dundee, p. 123. 
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Lord of Session. Sir John Wedderburn has written below the 
signature of Argyll the reason why he could not interfere :— 
‘Powerful order was sent before I received this and before my 
Nephew arriving, so that I could not meddle.’ Shortly after 
this time Sir John retired to Gosford, in the parish of Aber- 
lady, and he remained there till his death in July, 1679. He 
had amassed a large fortune, and it was through his gener- 
osity that his two nephews, Sir Peter of Gosford and Sir Alex- 
ander of Blackness, were able to acquire the estates with which 
their names are associated. Sir John bequeathed his exten- 
sive library to the University of St. Andrews. It is worthy of 
notice that Jeremy Taylor was one of his friends and patients, 
aad wrote regarding him thus:—‘I do not only expose all 
my sickness to his cure, but I submit my weaknesses to his 
censure; being as confident to find of him charity for what is 
pardonable, as remedy for what is curable.’ Several of the 
descendants of Sir Peter Wedderburn of Gosford attained to 
eminence in the legal profession. His grandson was Peter 
Wedderburn, Lord Chesterhall of Session, who was the father 
of the still more famous Alexander Wedderburn, Lord Lough- 
borough, who was the first Scotsman to reach the elevated 
position of Lord High Chancellor of England, and who was 
created first Earl of Rosslyn. 

Perhaps the most interesting branch of the family is that of 
the Wedderburns of Blackness. ‘The first of these was Alex- 
ander Wedderburn, eldest son of James Wedderburn, the 
Town Clerk of Dundee, who died in 1627. He was born in 
1610, graduated at St. Andrews in 1628, and obtained the 
reversion of the clerkship which his father’s elder brother 
administered until he reached a suitable age. He was ad- 
mitted a notary on 1st March, 1633, at Edinburgh, where he 
had been trained in law, and in the same year he entered on 
his duties as Town Clerk of Dundee. His ability soon brought 
him into notice. He accompanied his father-in-law, James 
Fletcher, Provost of Dundee, to the Glasgow Assembly of 1638, 
and is mentioned in the minutes as ‘one of the skilfullest of the 
burgh clerks.’ In Parliament he frequently represented Dun- 
dee, and was an active member during the troublous period 
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of the Civil War. He was one of the eleven Scottish Com- 
missioners appointed to confer regarding the Treaty of Ripon, 
and as the exact date of his knighthood is not shown by any 
existing document, it is supposed that he was then knighted 
for his services, though Mr. Wedderburn thinks that the date 
was 1646. The prominence of Sir Alexander in the politics 
of the time on the Royalist side brought upon him the ven- 
geance of Cromwell, and in 1648 an order was issued by 
Cromwell from Edinburgh forbidding him to act as Town 
Clerk of Dundee. This embargo did not last long, for when 
Charles II. came to Scotland in 1651 he expressly commanded 
that Wedderburn should be reinstated in his office. The 
King’s letter is now in Dundee charter room, and is in these 
terms :— 


‘CuarLes R.—Trusty and well-beloved, Wee greet you well. Whereas 
Sir Alexander Wedderburn of Blackness is of so knowne abilities to dis- 
charge the Office of Clerkship in your towne, from the which he hath been 
debarred or at least retired himself these few years bygone without any 
necessity or publick command, and wee now conceiving that his reestab- 
lishment in the said place may be verie usefull to our service and the good 
of that Towne, Therefore wee desier you to restore him to the full and free 
enjoyment of the said place, which we will accept as very good service done 
to us. So we bid you farewell. From our Court at Perth, this 17th of 
Jan. 1651. 


* For our trusty and well-beloved 
the Provost, Baylies, and Counsail 
of Dundee.’ 


It may be supposed that Sir Alexander Wedderburn had made 
himself peculiarly serviceable to the King when the royal 
hand was interposed to replace him in the civic position from 
which he had been excluded by the Protector. One might 
have expected that when Dundee was besieged and captured 
by General Monck in September, 1651, so ardent a Royalist as 
Wedderburn would have been dismissed from his office, but 
it was not so. It does not appear where Wedderburn was 
during the siege and occupation of the town by Monck. He 
was not among the prisoners taken at Alyth, nor is his name 
mentioned in the lists of those captured at Dundee. A curious 
fact which has escaped Mr. Wedderburn’s notice proves that 
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Sir Alexander had ingratiated himself with the Cromwellians. 
In 1653, when Colonel Lilburne was Commander-in-chief in 
Scotland, the collecting of the assessment for the counties and 
burghs of Kincardine and Forfar was entrusted to Wedder- 
burn, who seems to have been the only Royalist in Scotland to 
whom such a task was committed.* After the Restoration, 
Charles II. confirmed to him a grant of £100 sterling annually, 
which had been conferred by Charles I. With the monetary 
assistance of his uncle, Sir John Wedderburn of Gosford, men- 
tioned above, he acquired the estate of Blackness near Dundee, 
and in 1662 he consolidated his property into the barony of 
Blackness, which remained in the possession of the Wedder- 
burns till 1741. His death took place in 1675. Sir John 
Wedderburn (1641-1706), eldest son of Sir Alexander, was an 
advocate, and held the office of “ Clerk to the Bills” for many 
years. He was created a Baronet of Nova Scotia in 1704, and 
thus became first baronet of Blackness. His ‘son and successor, 
Sir Alexander (1672-1710), did not long enjoy the title. He 
had been admitted to a share of his father’s office as Clerk to 
the Bills, and seems to have so mismanaged his affairs that he 
was deeply in debt, and had to sell his library. Mr. Wedder- 
burn has found among the papers of Major Seton of Mounie 
(Sir Alexander’s wife was a Seton, daughter of Lord Pitmed- 
den) a priced catalogue of the books sold, and has printed 
a selection from the list, which is valuable as showing the 
contents of a baronet’s library at the beginning of the 


. eighteenth century, and the prices fetched by the books, 


Sir John Wedderburn, third baronet of Blackness (1700-1723), 
was under curators when he succeeded to the title, and as 
they could find no other means of providing money to pay the 
father’s debts, they proposed to sell Blackness and other 
estates. A willing purchaser was found in Alexander Wedder- 
burn (1675-1744), Sir Johu’s cousin, Town Clerk of Dundee, and 
the nearest heir to the baronetcy. The purchase was effected on 
liberal terms in 1718, and on the death of Sir John, unmarried, 
in 1723, Sir Alexander became fourth baronet of Blackness, 





*Firth’s Scotland and the Commonwealth, p. 175. Scot. Hist. Soc. 
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Around him and his son, Sir John Wedderburn, there is a 
romantic interest thrown because of their counection with the 
Jacobite Risings of 1715 and 1745, and their sufferings thereby, 

Sir Alexander Wedderburn, fourth baronet of Blackness, 
was the second surviving son of James Wedderburn (1649- 
1696), Town Clerk of Dundee, and consequently grandson of 
Sir Alexander Wedderburn of Blackness, Knt. In 1685, when 
he was ouly ten years of age, his father obtained his appoint- 
ment as conjunct-clerk and successor in the office,—a rather 
strange arrangement, though the Council, ‘ after consideration,’ 
consented to it. He matriculated at St. Andrews in 1690, and 
two years later was in practice as a ‘ writer’ in Dundee. His 
admission as a notary is dated Jan. 1695, and on his father’s 
death, in the following year, he became Town Clerk of Dun- 
dee. For over twenty years he administered that office, and 
was deposed for political reasons. He was unquestionably a 
man of considerable ability, though, like many prominent men 
of the time, he did not feel himself bound by an oath. Thus 
on 16th September, 1699, when he was appointed Clerk to the 
barony of the Hilltown (Dundee), he must have taken the oath 
of fidelity to King William. On 18th September, 1702, he must 
have taken a similar oath to Queen Anne. On 24th August, 
1714, he must equally have sworn allegiance to George L., 
and yet in the following year he took an active part with the 
Jacobites, He was not over-scrupulous in other matters, as is 
shown by his action regarding the town clerkship :— 

‘ Being thus the seventh of his name and family who had, practically 
without a break, held the office of clerk from 1557 on, he perhaps inclined 
to regard the office as an absolute right, and unsuccessfully claimed the 
power to appoint and discharge his own deputy. The matter is referred 
to [in the Council Minutes] 4th-11th May, 1703, when he claims this right 
of the Council, who got out of the difficulty by some of those present 
withdrawing, so as to avoid a quorum. It would seem that in making 
this claim Wedderburn’s desire was to get rid of the then depute, James 
Ramsay, who had been depute in his father’s time, and, as Wedderburn’s 
senior in years, was perhaps an unwilling subordinate. The Clerk there- 


fore, brought an action against James Ramsay, to remove him from the 
office, the proceedings in which are reported in Fountainhall’s Diary.* 








* II., 186,—16th July, 1703. 
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Ramsay asserted that he held his office from the Town Council for life, 
and was only removable by them for some fault. Wedderburn contended 
that ‘‘ the Wedderburns had for fourteen generations been clerks of Dun- 
dee, and always had the nomination of their own depute, who precariously 
depended upon them and were during their pleasure.” The Lords, 16th 
July, 1703, sustained Ramsay’s defence, and found him not removable 
without a fault.’ 

Within recent years similar disputes have arisen in several 
Scottish burghs, but the above decision seems to have escaped 
notice, for in most cases the Town Clerks have vindicated 
their right to appoint deputes, subject to the consent of the 
Council. It is curious to find Wedderburn making such a 
preposterous assertion regarding the time that his ancestors 
had held office. As Mr. Wedderburn points out, the first 
Wedderburn clerk was appointed in 1557, just 146 years 
before the date of this dispute, while ‘fourteen generations,’ 
reckoning each at 25 years, would carry back the date to 1353, 
and only seven Wedderburns had held the office. Wedder- 
burn was destined soon to lose his post. It has been shown 
that the family had always maintained loyalty to the Stewart 
kings, though Wedderburn himself had acknowledged both 
William [II. and Anne. In June, 1715, the leading members 
of the Dundee Town Council were declared Jacobites, and 
when the Chevalier de St. George (James VIII.) visited Dun- 
dee in January, 1716, ‘the Clerk was amongst those who rode 
out to meet him, and drank at the Cross to the success of his 
arms.’ A few days afterwards he received a Royal mandate, 
dated Scove, 21st January, appointing him Governor of 
Broughty Castle, and directing him to keep the garrison under 
the orders of the Earl of Mar, Commander-in-chief. But he 
had little opportunity of officiating in this capacity. On 3rd 
February, 1716, the Duke of Argyll entered Dundee, and as 
the Jacobite magistrates had fled, he issued a warrant appoint- 
ing six trusted Hanoverians to rule the burgh in civic affairs, 
It is not clear where Wedderburn found refuge at this time, 
but appareutly he had carried off the Council Records, In 
April, 1716, the Council began a protracted inquiry as to his 
doings when the Chevalier was in Dundee, and evidence was 
produced that he had ‘accompanied the Earls of Mar and 
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Marshall and several gentlemen who were in the rebellion to 
the Councill house of the burgh, where they were getting a 
treat and burgess tickets, and acted as clerk, . . . and 
that he went to the Cross with the rebels at some of their 
solemnities ; went out and met the Pretender at his coming to 
the town; and collected the excise the time of the rebellion.’ 
Two incriminating burgess tickets granted to ‘ James, Earl of 
Tinmouth and Colonel Francis Bulkeley’ by Wedderburn 
were produced, and after oral evidence against him had been 
received and he had refused to appear in his own defence, he 
was formally deposed from his office of Town Clerk on 9th 
August, 1716, and George Duncan, W.S., was chosen in his 
stead. Thus terminated the long reign of the Wedderburns 
as Town Clerks of Dundee. The new official, however, did 
not succeed in getting possession of all the Council books 
which Wedderburn had taken away until February, 1742. 
Long before that time he had returned to his allegiance to the 
House of Hanover, for in June, 1727, he signed the proclama- 
tion at Dundee of the accession of George IL, and in 1736, he 
was specially invited by the Council to the Town House and 
the Cross at the celebration of the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales. He retained his office of Sheriff-Clerk of Forfar, and 
continued to reside at Blackness, but his money affairs became 
involved, and in 1741 he sold Blackness ‘to enable him to 
meet his liabilities.” It has usually been stated that Blackness 
was forfeited through the concern of his son, Sir John, iu the 
Jacobite Rising of 1745; but there is ample evideuce that it 
was purchased by Alexander Hunter of Balskelly (ancestor of 
the present proprietor), in 1743, during the life of Sir Alex- 
ander, whose stormy career was closed in September, 1744. 
He was buried in the Howff of Dundee. 

The most pathetic figure in the whole range of the Wedder- 
burn history is that of Sir John Wedderburn (1704-1746) son 
of Sir Alexander, and fifth and last baronet of Blackness. He 
was the fourth but eldest surviving sou, was born in August, 
1704, and was bred to the law in his father’s office, who pro- 
bably intended to follow the Wedderburn custom and have 
him appoiuted successor in the clerkship. The financial diffi- 
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culties of his father pressed heavily upon him, and all through 
his life he was in straitened circumstances. In October, 1724, 
he married Jean, daughter of John Fullarton of that Ik, 
Perthshire, and she bore him seven sons and four daughters, 
the youngest being born in 1740. About that time the for- 
tunes of the baronet of Blackness were at their lowest ebb, 
and Sir John, as heir of entail, had to consent to the sale of 
the barony to trustees for behoof of creditors. After his 
father’s death in 1744, Sir John left Dundee and took a small 
farm know as the Mains of Nevay, near Newtyle, Fortarshire. 
He was living here, ‘far from prosperously, when Prince 
Charles Edward landed in Scotland. Sir John’s movements 
during the early part of the campaign are by no means clear. 
The printed evidence produced at his trial as a rebel is so con- 
tradictory that it does not afford a consecutive narrative. The 
story told in 1819 to John Wedderburn of Auchterhouse, 
grandfather of the author of The Wedderburn Book, by Eliza- 
beth Wedderburn and Charles Wedderburn of Pearsie, nephew 
and niece of Sir John, was as follows :— 


‘Sir John having joined the Prince very soon after his appearing in 
Scotland, became one of his Life Guards and a volunteer in the second 
battalion of Lord Ogilvy’s Regiment. He was in the several engagements 
at Gladsmuir, Falkirk, and Culloden, but he did not cross the Border 
with the army, rejoining it on its retreat northwards. He was taken 
prisoner on 16 April, 1746, conveyed with Lord Kilmarnock and others to 
London, imprisoned in the New Jail at Southwark, 9 August ; and while 
there must have been in the greatest distress but for the kindness of his 
cousin, James Paterson of Carpow. He was brought to trial at the Court 
of St. Margaret’s Hill on the 4th of November, and acknowledged himself 
a volunteer in Lord Ogilvy’s regiment, noways attempting to conceal or 
deny the principles which had induced him to go out with the Prince. 
The witnesses for the Crown also produced twelve receipts for taxes or 
duties on malt, etc., forcibly levied in Perth and Dundee, and signed 
‘John Wedderburn,” for the Prince’s service. One witness swore falsely 
to his having been with the Prince at Derby, but this evidence applied to 
his son Sir John, who was so fortunate as to escape. The above receipts 
are said to have been bought up by Lady Lundy [Helen Haldane of Glen- 
eagles, wife of Alexander Duncan of Lundie, the Provost of Dundee and 
ancestor of the Earl of Camperdown), who forwarded them to Govern- 
ment, but there is no proof of this. . . . He was condemned both on 
his own acknowledgment and on the evidence adduced against him. 
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Some hopes of pardon were entertained, but were frustrated by the per- 
sonal interference of the Duke of Cumberland. When the death warrant 
for Sir John’s execution on the following day was given him by the gaoler, 
he was engaged at a game of backgammon with Carpow ; old Webster and 
another were also in the cell. He requested the gaoler to stand out of the 
light till the game was over, and afterwards called for wine and drank 
farewell to his friends. On that evening (27th November) he wrote to his 
lady, and on the following morning was conveyed on a sledge to Kenning- 
ton Common, where he was hanged, etc., with Andrew Wood, John 
Hamilton, James Bradshaw, and Alexander Leith, Esquires. Colonel 
Farquharson, also condemned, was reprieved.’ 


This is, no doubt, the family tradition regarding Sir John’s 
concern in the Rising, for the narrators, though born after bis 
death, must have had it directly from his nearest relatives, 
Unquestionably, he collected excise for the Prince from 
November, 1745, to January, 1746, as is shown by the 
accounts of Oliphant of Gask, the Jacobite Treasurer. He 
was at Nevay in February, 1746, and must have joined that 
portion of the retiring army which went by Dundee and New- 
tyle; and he certainly was captured at Culloden with the 
army, though possibly not in arms. Being pnt on board the 
Exeter man-of-war at Inverness, together with the Earls of 
Cromartie and Kilmarnock, he was conveyed to London to 
meet his death. Mr. Wedderburn has published a number of 
his letters, written chiefly to his wife, from Southwark Jail, 
and these show him in a very favourable light. The most 
important of them was written to Lady Wedderburn on the 
night before his execution. It was printed by Sir William 
Fraser in The Carnegies of Southesk (Jean Fullarton, Lady 
Wedderburn, was a daughter of Margaret Carnegie), apparently 
from a copy at Kinblethmont, as the original is among the 
Blackness Papers. The eve of his execution was spent by Sir 
John in writing letters full of resignation and pathos to many 
friends, but there is one which may be quoted here as really in 
some sense a historical document. It was evidently written 
for Prince Charles Edward, of whose fate Sir John must have 
been ignorant, and a copy is in the possession of his great- 
grandson, Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., M.P. :— 
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‘ May it please Y‘ Royal Highness, 

‘I had the Honour of being employed by Yr. R. H. to Collect 
the ale and malt arrears in the Counties of Angus and Perth. My eldest 
Son attended Lord O——y to D——-y and back again. I happened to be 
taken prisoner at C——n, was carted up here, condemned here, and am to 
be executed to-morrow. I have a wife and nine Children in a very miser- 
able Condition as to Subsistance. I have given strict Injunctions to my 
wife to educate our Children being 5 sons and 4 daughters in the strictest 
principals to Your R: H:’s family. if your R: H: pleases to honour them 
with your protection in consideration of my sufferings whose last moments 
shall be spent in praying for the prosperity of your R: H:’s family. 
‘ By him who is and ever has been 

‘ May it please Y' R: H: 
*Y" most devoted 
‘humble Serv‘ 
‘J. W.’ 








Sir John was affectionately attended during bis imprison- 
ment by James Wedderburn, his third (second surviying) son, 
and Mr. Wedderburn prints for the first time a long letter 
written, on 2nd February, 1747, by James to his eldest sister, 
Margaret (afterwards Mrs. Dundas, of Blair, Perthshire), then 
twenty-one years of age, in which he gives many interesting 
details regarding the last hours of his father. But we are 
fortunately able to supply a missing link in this correspondence 
by printing here the first letter sent by James Wedderburn to 
his sister on 2nd December, 1746, in which he describes the 
final scene a few days after it occurred. This letter has not 
come to the knowledge of Mr. Wedderburn in time to be in- 
cluded in his Wedderburn Book. It is transcribed into the pre- 
sentation copy of A Genealogical Account of the Wedderburn 
Family, by James Wedderburn Webster, ‘printed at the 
Author's Press in Nantes,’ in 1819, The copy was presented 
by the author to his wife’s relative, Richard, second Lord 
Waterpark (1765-1830), and bears an inscription in canine 
Latin, from which it appears that in 1819 Wedderburn- 
Webster was residing at Doveridge, where Lord Waterpark’s 
house is situated. The volume is now in the possession of 
the Rev. R. R. Lingard Guthrie, M.A., of Taybank, Dundee, 
through whose courtesy it is here inserted :— 

XXXIV. 22 
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‘Dear Pecey, 


‘On Friday the 27 Nov. Papa was executed, and departed with 
that steady resolution he was always master of. I did not see him after 
Thursday night when I took my leave of him. Although I came on Friday 
morning I was advised to retire in case a second parting had brought us 
all to his mind (which if you see the letter he wrote to the Dr. [John 
Wedderburn] you will know he had more regard to Mama and us than his 
own life), which perhaps would have made him appear conceited, which 
many people would have put another sense upon. On Thursday night he 
wrote a letter to the Dr. to Mr. Paterson & John, and another whereof I 
shall sénd a copy by a Dundee ship. He also bid me write you to get 
some sensible person who could read old write, who should choice out of 
all his papers what might be either of use or pleasure to his posterity, such 
as two letters from King Charles, and an approbation from the Parliament 
of one who was Commissioner at the Union, for I assure you if any one of 
us have the fortune, cunning, and Prudence, which 3 things are all neces- 
sary to acquire a fortune, for 1 do not despair of friends, he may be able 
to requite some favour we have received of late. He ordered the night- 
gown to ba sent to Jamaica, and the nephew’s night-caps and stockings to 
keep to myself. As for his suit of clothes, Rich. Scot told him that he 
could not sell them for as much money as would buy a suit to me, so he 
ordered them to be made up for me: as for his sheets, blankets, towells 
and shirts he ordered them to be sent down in the chest that they might 
be made up for any of us that Mama thought best. These 3 weeks bypast 
I have been so hurried running from one of your great people to another, 
their houses being always 3 or 4 miles from the gaoll, and very often not 
at home, that I have had scarce time to eat, and Mr. Wedderburn had 
made a great deal of interest too, so that I was almost [sure] he would 
have been saved, tho’ he did not know of it himself, when he got notice on 
Thursday to our great surprise that it was all overthrown by the Attorney 
Gen" Sir Dudley Rider and the Judge Sir Martin Wright, but we suspect 
there is some greater person at the bottom. 

‘ Dear Peggy, I intreat you would not by your fretting give that satis- 
faction to our enemies they so earnestly desire, but rather continually put 
the young ones in mind of their Father’s death, that they may take the 
first opportunity to avenge it, and that you would try all means to com- 
fort Mama, for Papa was very much afraid it would kill her. We have, 
that’s true, lost a father who was concerned for nothing more than our 
welfare, but let his cruel death rather be an incentive for us to avenge it, 
and imitate his resolution and other qualifications, than to pine away in 
unavailing grieff. 

‘Yours &c., 
‘James WEDDERBURN. 

‘Tuesday, Dec. 2, 1746. 
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‘P.S.—You must excuse this bad write for my master cannot spare me 
any longer in town, as his nephew is embarked yesterday. I saw the body 
decently interred beside two of Mr. Crawford’s brothers in St. George’s 
Churchyard, Southwark. 


‘To Miss Peggy Wedderburn 
‘at Nevay.’ 


This letter is important as showing where Sir John was 
buried, a fact not hitherto recorded in any account of his life. 
It is curious that the letter which James Wedderburn wrote 
to his sister Peggy, on 2nd February, 1747, contains several 
expressions identical with those quoted above. Dr. Doran 
gives a sketch of Sir John’s career in his London in the Jacobite 
Times, which is full of inaccuracies. A brief account of Sir 
Johu’s children may be given. His eldest surviving son, Sir 
John (1729—1803), held a commission as Lieutenant in Lord 
Ogilvy’s Regiment, went with Prince Charles Edward to 
Derby and returned to Culloden, but managed to escape into 
Angus. He reached London in disguise, and it is probable 
that he saw his father in Southwark gaol. After the execu- 
tion he went to America, and when the Bill of Indemnity was 
passed in 1747 he proceeded to Jamaica, where he practised 
asasurgeon. He acquired a considerable fortune there as a 
trader and planter, aud returned to Scotland in 1768, when he 
purchased the estate of Balindean, in the Carse of Gowrie, and 
founded the family of Wedderburn of Balindean. He died in 
1803, and was succeeded by his second son, Sir David 
Wedderburn, who became a wealthy West Indian merchant, 
and was created a Baronet of Great Britain in 1803, at the 
instance of his kinsman the Earl of Rosslyn, Lord High Chan- 
cellor. He died in 1858, and is now represented by the son 
of his half-brother, Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., of Balin- 
dean, M.P. for Banffshire. James Wedderburn (1730-1807) 
the writer of the letter quoted, was the second surviving son 
of Sir John Wedderburn of 1745, and went to Jamaica, where 
he also became a medical practitioner. He returned to Scot- 
land in 1773, and purchased Iuveresk, Haddivgtonshire, 
founding the family of Wedderburu-Culvile of Inveresk. 
Other two of Sir John’s sous, Peter and Alexander, went to 
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Jamaica, and died there unmarried. Thomas Wedderburn of 
Cantra, a younger brother of the unfortunate Sir John who 
was executed, was also in the Jacobite Rising of 1745, and 
was present at Culloden but succeeded in escaping and was 
afterwards Collector of Customs at Inverness. There are 
several interesting letters quoted in The Wedderburn Book 
relating to his adventures before and after Culloden. From 
him is descended Alexander Wedderburn, Q.C., the author of 
this work. 

Turning from the historical and genealogical subjects in 
‘The Wedderburn Book,’ the reader will find much light 
thrown by it upon social customs, trade, manufactures, legal 
forms and similar topics by entries covering the period from 
1296 till 1896. For instance, there are many extracts given 
from ‘The Compt Buik of David Wedderburne,’—a valuable 
manuscript written by a Dundee merchant between 1587 and 
1630, which contains numerous memoranda of much interest, 
An article upon this MS. appeared in the Scottish Review for 
October, 1893, and the ‘Compt Buik’ has since been printed 
by the Scottish History Society. The elaborate search made 
by Mr. Wedderburn in the Charter-room of Dundee has been 
productive of many references to members of the family. It 
has also disclosed some of the quaint methods pursued by 
legal men three centuries ago. The front and back pages of 
many of the Protocol Books bear scribbled mottoes, quotations 
from Latin classics, and proverbs and bye-wurds of sententious 
wisdom. In the ‘Compt Buik’ David Wedderburn gave lists 
of the ‘ evil dayis’ and ‘ blissit dayis’ in the year. His uncle, 
Robert Wedderburn, gives a similar (not identical) list of evil 
days in his Protocol Book 1576-1580, which is as follows :— 


‘The maist peralus and dangerus dayis in the yeir, in the quhilk gif ony 
man or voman be lett bluid of vound or of vair thai sall die within xxxj 
dayis following. Or quha that fallis in seikness in ony of the dayis 
following thai sall nocht excaip deid. Or quha that takis ony grit journay 
in ony of the said dayis to ga far fra hame he sall be in grit dangar or die 
ere he cum hame agane. Or quha that weddis ane wyfe in ony of thir 
dayis haistellie thai sall depart or sall leif togidder with meikle sorrow. 
Or quha that begyunis in any of thir dayis ony grit vark it sall nevir cum 
tu ane guid end. And thir be dayis following :— 
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In Jannar ar 8 dayis that is to say the, 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 15, 17, 19. 
In Februar ar 3 dayis the 8, 10, 17. 

In Marche ar 3 dayis the 6, 15, 19. 

In Apryle ar 2 dayis the 16, 21. 

In Maii ar 3 dayis the 7, 15, 20. 

In Junii ar 2 dayis the 4, 7. 

In Julii ar 2 dayis the 15, 19. 

In August ar 2 dayis the 19, 20. 

In September ar 2 dayis the . . ., 7. 

In October is ane day 6. 

In November ar 2 dayis the 15, 19. 

In December ar 3 dayis the 6, 7, 17, et alii dicunt the 15, 16.’ 


This entry shows how great a hold superstition had upon the 
minds even of educated men in those times. Alexander 
Wedderburn (1530-1585) the first of the Wedderburn Town 
Clerks of Dundee, frequently scribbled poetry in bis Protocol 
Books, of which the following quotations are favourable 
samples :— 


‘Virschip we suld, obey, and knaw 
Ane God, ane King, ane fayth, ane law.’ 


‘ At meitt be glaid, sport honestlie, ‘ Offend na man that is present 


But sweiring or scurilitie, Be word, deid, or vain argument, 
First thank the Lord that sends Remembir the puir of velth de- 
all fuid, nude, 
Than frame your talk with modes- | Thame to support be diligent 
tie For although thai be indigent 
To pleis God & the companie, Zit think thai ar your flesche 
And of the absentis speik bot and bluid. 
guid. 


The Protocol Book for 1589-1592 of the second Town Clerk 
named Alexander Wedderburn, contains a Latin epigram on 
Mary, Queen of Scots, with a Scottish translation, This seems 
to have been a favourite piece, for it is written on various 
Protocol Books by other hands, and is also transcribed in the 
‘Compt Buik.’ 


*ErrtaPHium Mari Reainz Scororvum. 


‘Regibus orta, auxi reges, reginaque vixi, 
Nupta tribus, tribus orba viris, tria regna reliqui, 
Gallus opes, Scotus cunas, habet Anglia sepulchrum.’ 
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* Idem Scoticé, 


I cam of Kyngis, I Kyngis increst, my stait a crown did crave, 
Thryis weddit, and als wedow thryis, thrie kingdomes heir I leave, 
France hes my welth, Scotland my birth, & Ingland hes my grave,’ 


Robert Wedderburn the notary, already mentioned, also in- 
dulged in occasional poetry as well as in Latin maxims. Here 
are some specimens :— 
‘ Saif us guid Lord for thy Godheid, 
Fra sin, schame, and suddane deid. 


Quhen hoip and helth and welth is hieist, 
Then wo and wraik diseis and neid is neirest. 


* Quha now a dayis wald all mennis favoris have, 
Must gif mekill, tak lytill, and nathing ask nor crave. 
Quha richtlie kepis thir twa estemit wyis may be, 
Nocht for to be ower haldane in, nor zit to be ower frie.’ 


The outline which has been given of the contents of this 
remarkable book should be sufficient to indicate its value as a 
mine of historical and genealogical information. One lays 
down The Wedderburn Book with feelings of admiration for the 


patience and skill displayed by the author, and of respect for 
that honourable pride in his ancestry which has led him to 
rear this perpetual monument to their memory. 

A. H. MILLAR. 








Art. VI—A NOTABLE FAILURE. 


HE history of Europe, it has been remarked, is but the com- 
mentary on the Treaty of Verdun: and assuredly no small 

part in it has been played by the conflicting efforts of East and 
West Franks, and their successors, to absorb the kingdom of 
Lothar. At the present day all Europe stands in arms waiting 
for the moment when it may please France and Germany to re- 
new their ancient struggle for the left bank of the Rhine, and 
national industry is weighted with a burden of conscription and 
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taxation already wellnigh intolerable. It is in the light of these 
facts that Charles the Bold may claim to be one of the most 
tragic failures in history. Europe still suffers, and apparently 
will suffer for many a day from the ruin that overwhelmed his 
schemes of ambition. 

To the average man Charles the Bold is probably known 
chiefly through the pages of Scott. Few readers of Quentin 
Durward can have failed to be struck by the ready contrast 
offered by the rivals of France and Burgundy : the one the cool 
and crafty man of intellect, fit representative of the new state- 
craft; the other truly medieval in his methods of blunt, pas- 
sionate brute force. Scott, it must be confessed, has not alto- 
gether resisted the temptation natural to the novelist on such an 
occasion to over-colour his picture. That Charles was far 
inferior to his rival in subtlety of intellect is undoubted. That 
at critical moments requiring coolness, self-possession, quick 
decision and prompt action he showed up rather poorly alongside 
of Louis XI. is also certain from the statement of an eye-witness 
who knew them both intimately. Furthermore, though on 
occasion he could lie almost as well as his more accomplished 
cousin of France, his manners were as a rule blunt and outspoken 
to a degree. Haughty in temper, he seems to have held 
it beneath his dignity to rely on aught save physical force; 
Louis, on the other hand, plausible, dissembling, and pliant, 
trusted to intrigue and diplomacy in his schemes of ambition. 
In all this the contrast is clearly marked. But it is not fair to 
Charles to regard him as devoid of ideas, a mere embodiment of 
brute force. He was filled with as restless and pregnant an 
ambition as even Louis himself. His head was full of ideas— 
‘I have thoughts here,’ he told his Burgundian subjects, ‘ which 
I must not share with any.’ Better for him indeed had there 
been fewer, for it was in following out a great idea that he 
worked his own ruin and death. Yet it is this that raises him 
above the rank of a mere medizval swash-buckler, and gives him 
an interest for our modern day. 

The great defect in Charles’ character seems to have been a 
lack not of ideas but of versatility. He was fertile in ends, but 
not in means. He saw quite plainly his object, but never more 
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than a single way of reaching it. Thus when that particular 
approach had been blocked by Louis’ craft, Charles instead of 
slipping round some other way continued to stormfully batter 
his head against the impossible. It was here that his rival com- 
pletely outclassed him. Fully as resolute and tenacious of 
purpose, Louis, unlike Charles, distinguished the end from the 
means, the object itself from the methods of securing it; no 
sooner was one avenue closed to him than another had been dis- 
covered. It is this union of tenacity and versatility—mark of 
the highest order of mind—that places Louis XI. among the 
great statesmen of history. No lesser qualities would have 
carried the French Monarchy successfully through its struggle 
with the forces of medieval anarchy. But when to these we 
add the eagle eye discerning at a glance from among even the 
lowest domestics the fit instruments for the work in hand, we 
understand better why that struggle ended in a triumph so com- 
plete. If in the task of creating France Louis had to be his 
own Bismarck, it was from lack of material, not of vision. In 
this connection Comines’ anecdote of the herald is full of interest 
from the light it casts on Louis’ powers, Wanting on one 
occasion during the English invasion of 1475 to send Edward IV. 
a herald, he found himself without one—a fact significant of his 
superiority to the display so dear to the medizval heart. For 
this perilous duty of impersonating a herald (readers of Quentin 
Durward will remember a similar incident) Louis chose a poor 
servant of one of his courtiers; only once previously had he 
spoken to this man, yet in that brief contact he had gauged his 
character. Even the shrewd Comines was at fault, and stood 
astounded at the choice. The terrified servant on hearing the 
réle assigned him fell on his knees as one already lost, till Louis 
came himself to cheer him. ‘One word of his,’ says Comines, 
‘inspired more confidence than a hundred of mine.’ The man 
started on his mission, and fully justified Louis’ expectations. 

It was against powers of this high order—powers to discern 
and to inspire, that Charles the Bold contended in his life-long 
duel with the French Crown. They more than outweighed the 
advantages with which he started. Not even by the splendid 
audacities of biography could Charles of Burgundy have ‘ great- 
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ness thrust on him.’ His powers were of a distinctly moderate 
character; during the first part of his reign he was little more 
than the ordinary rebellious vassal seeking to dismember his 
suzerain’s power, and ere he died, illness and defeat seem to have 
almost unhinged his mind. Yet Charles the Bold is something 
more than a mere medieval bully, or a picturesque example with 
which to sugar platitudes on the evils of ambition and incon- 
stancy of power. In virtue of the notable idea denominating his 
later life, he becomes significant for the sober student of history 
and politics. It is this that gives him a place in modern Europe. 
He stood at the parting of the ways, and like his rival belonged 
wholly to neither age. As in Louis, despite all his pride of 
intellect and modern statecraft, there ran a strain of medisval 
superstition, so over Charles the dawn of the modern movement 
had influence. His career exemplifies in a remarkable way the 
change from the old to the new system, exhibiting as it does the 
phases of both. Throughout the twofold character is observable. 
Territorially facing east and west as a vassal of France and the 
Empire, in his political ideas he was no less a Janus looking to: 
the new age as to the past; from a turbulent vassal he sought to 
pass into the founder of a consolidated kingdom. 

Under the circumstances of the time it was but natural that 
in this later phase Charles should develop his German side. 
Events had taught him that his Cousin of France was too 
strong to be overthrown by a mere coalition of insubordinate 
vassals. In the universal selfishness and treachery of the: age 
a hostile coalition offered Louis a field peculiarly suited to his 
talents; its mutual jealousies and conflicting interests formed 
excellent material on which to exercise his powers of intrigue. 
In sowing dissension in the ranks of his enemies and so prevent- 
ing that hearty co-operation without which any coalition was 
worse than useless, Louis stood unrivalled. It was thus he 
extricated himself from the crisis that in the league of the 
public weal threatened to overwhelm him at the very commence- 
ment of his reign. When the Allies were hemming him in at 
Paris the significant name of ‘the market’ was given, Comines 
tells us, to the space between the opposing outposts. But the 
crowning instance of Louis’ dexterity was seen in the discord 
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sown between Charles and the English, when Edward IV. had 
at last invaded France at the call of his brother-in-law. To play 
upon the rivalries of French princes was a small matter com- 
pared to the triumph of wheedling the descendant of Edward III., 
the victor of Tewkesbury, into the inglorious Peace of Pecquigny. 
That Louis considered this a master-stroke is abundantly evident 
from the pages of Comines. So great indeed was Edward’s dis- 
gust with his former ally that he even offered to return to France 
next year to assist the French King against him—a proposition 
that threatened to hoist the too successful Louis with his own 
petard. Nor was Louis’ diplomacy seen only in sowing dissen- 
sion; it could achieve the greater feat of reconciling the bitterest 
enemies. The man who could bring those old antagonists, 
Sigismund of the Tyrol and the Swiss, into line, and bend the 
fiery pride of the great hearted Margaret of Anjou to an alliance 
with the destroyer of her crown might well imagine no task 
beyond his adroit management. 

In the part persuasion played among his methods, Louis XI. 
stands pre-eminently a man of the new era—the first of 
modern diplomatists. It was he who taught Europe how much 
might be accomplished by means other than those of physical 
force ; as such he claims the Kaunitz and Talleyrands of a later 
day among his spiritual children. In this pride of intellect is to 
be found the only satisfactory explanation yet forthcoming of 
the famous interview at Peronne—that almost unaccountable 
blunder on Louis’ part. That the French King, conscious as he 
was of the universal treachery of the age, should have placed 
himself in the power of his Burgundian rival at the very moment 
when his agents were stirring up a revolt at Liege against 
Charles’ authority, is one of those puzzles of human nature that 
defy analysis. Nor was Louis induced to the interview at 
Charles’ request, as readers of Scott might imagine—the proposal 
was apparently disagreeable, and only forced on the Duke by 
Louis’ insistence. As he showed throughout his reign, the 
French King was fond of personal interviews as a means of 
settling difficulties. On the present occasion he trusted 
apparently to his knowledge of Charles’ character to turn him 
round his finger, and in his pride of intellect exposed himself to 
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a moment of fearful danger. The excess of sublety in his policy 
overshot itself, and all but destroyed him. There is a certain 
grim, unconscious humour in the thoroughness with which the 
Liégeois responded to Louis’ intrigues. 

For years he had been egging them on in their quarrels with 
their Duke and Bishop, and then leaving them in the lurch. 
Now with the best intentions they rose once more at his call at 
the very moment when their rebellion placed him in the utmost 
danger. Far from leaving him in the lurch as he had so often 
done to them, they once again listened to his agents and believed 
his promises. This was returning good for evil and casting 
coals of fire with a vengeance—coals of fire lit at the white heat 
of rage that consumed the Burgundian Duke at the news of this 
fresh revolt. Fact or fiction has few situations equalling in 
dramatic intensity those three days at Peronne. On the one 
side, the crafty king caught in his own net, on the other the 
passionate Duke, torn between the two strongest feelings of 
which he was capable—honour and revenge—in a storm of con- 
flict that kept him pacing his chamber for three successive nights. 
On the one side the man on whom the future of France de- 
pended ; on the other the representative of her internal and ex- 
ternal weakness. 

It took Charles the Bold eight years to discover that he could 
not dismember the growing French Monarchy from inside. The 
year 1472 marks his change of attitude, his transition from a 
French to a German character. Previous to this his ideal was 
simply that of the average medizeval vassal bent on securing 
power in the weakness of his suzerain. His object, as he said 
himself, was to give France half a dozen kings. It was thus, as 
leader of the malcontent French princes, that he headed the 
League of the Public Weal: thus that he received his feudal 
lord at Peronne. Outwardly those eight years were years of 
triumph. Twice he had thoroughly humbled his rival—at Paris 
in 1465 and three years later at Peronue. He had wrested from 
France her frontier line of the Somme, and utterly destroyed 
Liege—the outwork on the Meuse, from which Louis was accus- 
tomed to harass him. His turbulent city of Ghent had been 
reduced to submission. Abroad he had seen his ally and brother- 
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in-law of the White Rose firmly established on the English 
throne, mainly by Burgundian assistance. Yet substantially he 
had failed. In the Treaty of Peronne it had been stipulated 
that the Dutchy of Champagne was to be assigned to Louis’ 
younger brother—the weak, dissolute boy that served as stalking 
horse for the great vassals. This would have meant a genuine 
triumph for Charles, enabling him practically to unite his 
dominions of the Burgundies and the Low Countries, and so 
anticipate the réle he afterwards sought to play. He would 
have had under his control a continuous stretch of territory, com- 
prising almost the Eastern side of France, and laying open the 
road to Paris. But Louis had known how to evade this all-im- 
portant provision till the death of his brother removed the danger 
of its repetition. Charles saw his hopes of carving out a king- 
dom at the expense of France vanishing, and was forced to 
recognise that eight years of apparent humiliation had only left 
his crafty adversary stronger than ever. The attempt to revive 
the League of the Public Weal was a conspicuous failure, and 
the change of positions is clearly marked in Charles’ second 
invasion. In 1465 it was asa French prince, and as the pro- 
fessed champion of her welfare, that he had entered France ; as 
such he had met with little or no opposition, and his march on 
Paris had been peaceable and orderly in character. But seven 
years later it was rather as a foreign invader that he appeared ; 
the ruthless, savage temper of his later life had now begun to 
show itself ; everywhere his track was marked by fire and sword. 
As might be expected, the invasion was a fiasco—a mere work of 
destruction. The League of the Public Weal bad been a dis- 
tinct success ; for the moment the French Monarchy had been 
humbled to the dust, from which nothing short of the statecraft 
of a Louis XI. could have raised it. In his second invasion 
Charles effected nothing beyond a work of rapine and murder 
that must have taught Jacques Bonhomme effectually where his 
real interest lay. 

But while the year 1472 marks the first distinct failure in his 
career, it is from this that Charles the Bold becomes significant 
for a modern age. Henceforth he has done with medizval ideals 
and comes under the influence of the forces of the new era. At 
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the present day the imperial spirit is ‘in the air ;’ Germany 
has yielded to its power, and in our own land the recent Jubilee 
has accentuated the desire for a closer union with the colonies. 
Four centuries ago the political movement was towards national 
consolidation carried through by the monarchial principle—the 
only force then capable of such a task. In the break-down of 
Empire and: Papacy society had lost its common rallying point: 
in the decay of Feudalism even local order threatened to dis- 
appear. Medisevalism was utterly played out, and Europe was 
forced to tnrn to the principle of national monarchy as the sole 
means of escaping disintegration. It was under such influences 
that the territorial concentration of a Louis XI. or a Ferdinand 
of Aragon, and ‘the new monarchy’ of a Henry VIL. became 
possible. But Charles the Bold, no less than his contemporaries, 
sought during his later years to give expression to the spirit of 
the age. He, too, struggled to create a strong monarchy, whuse 
unifying influence might overcome the territorial jealousies of its 
parts. But while others succeeded, he failed; and history, which 
has scant time to spend on its failures, has scarcely done justice 
to the greatness of his design. The fact that the word ‘France’ 
or ‘Spain’ calls up in us the idea of a single nation, a single 
political unit, is chiefly due to Charles’ contemporaries. Had he, 
however, succeeded as well as they, there might now be a totally 
new feature in the European system—a long, narrow kingdom of 
Burgundy, separating France and Germany. The very strange- 
ness of the idea is the measure of Charles’ failure. We heard 
much about the value of buffer kingdoms some years ago in con- 
nection with the French attack on Siam, and in the future are 
likely to hear a great deal more whenever Russia again takes 
the road to Afghanistan ; but who shall measure the importance 
of a buffer kingdom between France and Germany? How 
different would the history of the last four hundred years have 
been had Charles succeeded—four centuries in which French 
aggression at Germany’s expense stands as the principal feature! 
At the present day such a kingdom neutralised under Eurupean 
guarantee, would form the best security for peace obtainable, 
and, with their fraternal greetings of less significance, even 
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emperors and presidents might be allowed to drink to each 
other’s welfare in comparative privacy. 

That Charles the Bold was filled with this pregnant idea is 
abundantly evident from the events of his closing years. With 
the failure of his second invasion he seems to have abandoned 
the idea of destroying France from within—convinced at last, 
no doubt, of Louis’ strength. Henceforth he returned east to 
seek his kingdom at the expense of the empire. But though the 
German side of him now came uppermost, his hostility to Louis 
in no way abated. Hitherto he had attempted to weaken France 
by giving her ‘half-a-dozen kings;’ henceforth he sought to 
check her growth by giving her a single king—himself—all down 
her eastern frontier ; external influence was to replace internal 
dissension as the decisive weapon in the long duel. Thus, 
though apparently absorbed in territorial aggrandisement during 
the last four years of his life, Charles drove his antagonism to 
Louis in double harness with his ambition ; they were in effect 
identical quantities, and the end proposed would have brought 
to each alike its satisfaction. The popular idea then that Charles 
wasted his strength in desultory schemes of ambition, exactly 
reverses the truth. His policy exhibits as much unity of design 
as that of his arch-enemy. Throughout his closing years he was 
consistent in his efforts to secure for Burgundy her ‘ natural 
boundary’ of the Rhine. This is seen in his attempts on 
Nymwegen, Neuss, Elsass, which far from being the isolated 
acts of aggression represented, mark out, as parts of a connected 
whole, the line of his ambition. With his dominions of the 
Burgundies and the Low Countries separated by the independent 
Lorraine, Charles’ prime object was naturally to attain territorial 
continuity. Having failed to obtain Champagne as the uniting 
link of his dominions, it was essential for him to secure Lorraine. 
This was the meaning of the joy with which, even in the midst 
of difficulties, he received the news of Rene’s defiance. ‘ By 
St. George,’ he swore proud of his English blood, to the herald 
of the young Duke of Lorraine, ‘ you bring me good tidings,’ 
and ere the year was out the Duchy had been over-run, and 
Nanci—destined for the capital of the new kingdom—had fallen. 
In the face of such palpable evidence of Charles’s projects, it is 
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scarcely necessary to explain Swiss hostility, as is sometimes 
done, on purely mercenary grounds. No doubt the Swiss were 
then preparing to start un that career of mercenary service, 
which so long distinguished them; no doubt, too, some of the 
Bern patriots were in Louis’ pay. But to violate your principles 
for money is one thing, quite another to receive presents for 
acting in conformity to your opinion. Until it can be shown 
that the Swiss were not justified in regarding Charles’s evident 
designs on Elsass as a menace to their own independence, their 
moral guilt cannot be placed higher than that of the English 
Opposition, who at a later day took money from Louis XIV. in 
support of their principles. Ina deficiency of the sinews of war, 
even the purest patriotism is liable to futility. 

On Charles’s downward career it is unnecessary to dwell. In 
an age of tourists, Granson, Morat, Nanci, belong to the man in 
the street. Sober history, it is true, has somewhat impaired 
their picturesqueness by showing that the Swiss in the first two 
battles almost equalled, and in the last outnumbered the Bur- 
gundian forces by nearly ten to one. In facing odds so over- 
whelming Charles accepted certain death. But his instinct was 
true: it was fitting that his dream of a middle kingdom should 
end at the very spot he had destined for its capital, Lorraine 
was the keystone of his ambition: its loss meant the destruction 
of his policy. His refusal to abandon the siege on the approach 
of the Swiss is generally regarded as the crowning example of 
Charles’s insane obstinacy, but may he not be credited with the 
fine sense of one who prefers to go down amid the final ruin of 
his plans? For all the parties concerned the battle of Nanci 
had momentous consequences, but for Europe its importance lies 
here, that never again was the chance offered of creating a 
buffer State on the Rhine. With the Burgundies passing to 
France and the Low Countries to Spain, the possibility of 
realising Charles’s design was lost for ever. It only remained 
for Napoleon to insult Europe with a ludicrous caricature of the 
conception. 

it is interesting to inquire into the reason of Charles’ failure. 
Why, when so many others succeeded, was he swallowed up in 
that very movement which produced him, leaving his dominions 
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to be absorbed piecemeal by the powers emerging into the light 
of Modern Europe? There can be little doubt that the fatal 
turning-point in his career was the Siege of Neuss. Here he 
shattered. his army and lost his opportunity of crushing Louis 
XI. offered by the English invasion. On this point Comines is 
very pronounced. ‘Never before in his life,’ he wrote of Charles’s 
blunder, ‘had he found the English ready to cross the sea with 
an army; and he knew quite well that they were almost quite 
unfit for a French war; to make use of them he should never 
have let them out of his sight for a whole season, but have helped 
and instructed them in our methods of warfare; for when it first 
arrives in France there is nothing so stupid and clumsy as an 
English army, but in a short time they become very good sol- 
diers, experienced and valiant. Now Charles did exactly the 
opposite. Among his other mistakes he made them lose the 
season, and as far as he himself was concerned, his army was so 
shattered, so badly provided, and in such a destitute condition, 
that he dared not let his allies see it, for he had lost before Neuss 
4000 of his picked troops.’ Nor does Comines sound the full 
significance of the Siege of Neuss. In another respect, too, it 
was of ill omen to Charles, for it brought him into collision with 
his other suzerain—him of the east. Frederick III. had already 
shown with what scant favour.he regarded the projected middle 
kingdom. One can scarcely miss the humour of that interview 
at Trier, from which Charles trusted to emerge a king. Sceptre, 
crown, robes, thrones, kingly aspirant, and imperial suzerain, all 
were ready when the astute Frederick, leaving his debts unpaid 
—a not unusual circumstance with the poverty-stricken Emperor 
—flitted by night down the Moselle. Charles was paying heavily 
in ridicule for his Peronne past! But at Neuss the difficulties 
in the way of the middle kingdom were once for all mede mani- 
fest. Though slow to move, the Empire was still mighty when 
in motion ; in the face of the imperial army that advanced to 
relieve the town even Charles had to recognise that on the east 
as on the west the road to his projects was barred. 

But though such evidence of the awakened alarm of the 
Empire must have presaged for Charles his ultimate failure, the 
real causes of that failure lie deeper. It may well be asked 
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whether, had Charles succeeded, his kingdom would have 
possessed any conditions of permanence? Elements more hetero- 
geneous than those he sought to weld together, could scarcely be 
found in the Europe of his day. From the industrial civic 
democracies of Flanders, or the hardy fishing population of 
Holland, the feudal nobility of Hainault and Burgundy were 
separated by a great gulf fixed. In this diversity of race, past 
history, language, customs, and society, could a principle of 
cohesion have been found in monarchy alone? It may indeed 
be urged that at this very time Louis XI. was welding together 
a consolidated France out of elements scarcely less diverse: that 
under Spanish pressure the chivalry of Hainault was destined 
ultimately to coalesce with Flemish industrialism: that even had 
religious differences at a later day carried Holland to independ- 
ence, the value of a middle kingdom in the European system 
would not have been seriously impaired. But even to a Louis XI. 
the task Charles set himself would have presented exceptional 
difficulties. With its extended frontier line and shallow depth, 
the buffer State would have been fatally exposed to the aggres- 
sion of its western neighbours, and the drama of Poland might 
have been enacted on another stage. What might, however, 
have been possible to a Louis XI. was manifestly beyond the 
powers of a Charles the Bold. The very movement towards 
consolidation, under whose influence he wrought out his career, 
was bound to discover the weak joints in his harness. A man of 
the new era in his aspirations, to the day of his death he belonged 
to medixvalism in his methods. Here the want of versatility— 
the most significant feature of his character—showed itself. It 
was this that really ruined him, placing him, as it did, at a hope- 
less disadvantage with his chief antagonist. To Louis’s diplo- 
macy, whose effects followed him as an evil shadow wherever he 
moved, he had nothing to offer save the antiquated weapons of 
medizvalism. No man ‘can serve two masters, and in the strain 


and stress of European re-birth he who sought the new by the 


methods of the old was fated to destruction. Yet in the light of 


after events who but must regret the sweeping away of so not- 


able a conception? The ‘might-have-beens’ of history are 


usually accounted profitless, but in the presence of armed Europe 
XXXIV. 23 
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to-day what prophecy has been more sadly falsified than that 
which crdwned Charles’ tomb at Nanci—‘ Behold the Lion has 
fallen ; now will the long-sought peace flourish. Charles lies 
low in the night of kings.’ 

H. J. ALuen. 








Art. VIL—FERMARTINE. 


The Thanage of Fermartyn. By Rev. Witt1aM TemPte, M.A. 
F.S.A. Scot. 


HE extensive County of Aberdeen contains within its borders 
several ancient divisions which have a history and a charac- 

ter of their own. Some of them differ widely both in physical 
features and in the character of their people, while in the vicissi- 
tudes of the past their fortunes have been various and dissimilar. 
There is as great a contrast between the Braes of Mar and the 
‘Laigh of Buchan,’ as between the Province of Galloway and the 
Kingdom of Fife, and in extent of area and distinctive charac- 
teristics Aberdeenshire while possessing a variety of its own may 
almost be likened to an association of three counties. Deeside, 
Donside, and Buchan, are as distinct in local colouring, as far 
divided by facilities of communication, and as clearly separated 
by the circumstances of their natural configuration, as any or- 
dinary three counties in the lowlands of Scotland. It was there- 
fore unavoidable in times past when rivers were great dividers, 
or the valley through which a great river flowed formed a little 
world of its own, and a range of mountains or a long stretch of 
high lying moorland separated the thickly peopled regions, 
that Aberdeenshire should fall naturally into several subordinate 
districts. History seems to indicate how these divisions came 
about, and to show that in the first instance the rivers were the 
arch separatists, at least in their lower reaches, while in the 
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higher districts the capacity of the river as a boundary faded and 
fell away before the sterner powers of a mountain range. 

When the light of Roman history first shone on the darkness 
that enshrouded North-Eastern Scotland, it disclosed the coun- 
try between the Dee and the Spey as forming one of the seven 
confederacies into which the Celtic tribes were grouped. This 
wide region, which, when the civil wars broke out in the seven- 
teenth century, had again a certain solidarité of its own, and 
looked to the head of the house of Huntly somewhat perhaps as 
the Pictish tribes had regarded the Mormaers of Mar and Buchan, 
was in the twelfth century described as ‘ guartum regnum ea Dee 
usque ad flumen Spe majorem et meliorem totius Scocie.” The 
Romans knew it as the country of the Taivali, but the frag- 
ments of Celtic information and later history exhibit it as by no 
means a homogeneous whole. Later research seems to have 
practically confirmed the accuracy of Dr. Skene Keith’s state- 
ment : ‘ Aberdeenshire at a remote period seems to have com- 
posed two distinct counties or earldoms, namely Mar and Buchan: 
the former comprising the divisions of Mar, Garioch and 
Strathbogie, the latter including the thanedoms of Formartine 
and Belhelvie, which were united in a political connection with 
the territory aud subject to the jurisdiction of the Earls of 
Buchan.’ From the time, he adds, of the formation of the 
Sheriffdom and County of Aberdeen, ‘ Aberdeenshire has been 
considered as composed of five divisions, namely Mar, Formar- 
tine, Buchan, Garioch and Strathbogie.’ In 1680 the Countess 
of Erroll wrote, ‘ All that country in old time was called Buchan 
which lyeth betwixt the rivers Don and Deveron. But now 
generally what is betwixt Don and Ythan is called Fermartine ; 
and that only hath the name of Buchan which is found betwixt 
Ythan and Deveron.’ There is thus traced very clearly the 
process by which local divisions were determined by permanent 
natural features. The bounds of ancient Mar were marked out 
by the great rivers Dee and Don, and by the line on the north 
where the hills dropped down into the low country. When 
Buchan parted with Fermartine, the course of a lesser river, the 
Ythan, determined their marches. But when the lower districts 
of the Garioch and Strathbogie took shape, their waters formed 
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the threads on which their parishes -were strung. The Garioch 
consisted practically of the district through which the Urie 
flows, and 


‘ where Gadie rins 
At the back of Benachie,’ 
while the name of Strathbogie speaks for itself. 

‘ Whatever land,’ wrote Sir Samuel Forbes of Foverau, ‘ lies 
between the rivers Ythan and Don one hears called by the name 
of Fermartine among the inhabitants, “‘ who disdain to consider 
themselves as belonging to Buchan.” There is no town in For- 
martine, for Aberdeen being in the neighbourhood intercepts all 
traffic. But if the nature of the soil or the genius of the inhabi- 
tants be taken into account, it is worthy of consideration and 
inferior to rone of its neighbours. To most of them it is superior 
in the number of its inhabitants, the richness of its soil, the 
number of its castles and villas, its amenity, the refinement and 
culture of its manners.’ The case for Fermartine could not be 
better stated than in those words of one of its loyal sons. It is 
a fertile and a highly cultivated region, It contains the wide 
policies of Haddo, the ancient keep of Udny, the extended pile 
and quaint old stone stair of Meldrum, the ruins of stately Tol- 
quhon, of the old Esslemont of the Cheynes, of Knockhall by the 
Newburgh upon Ythan, Barra aud Balbithan, and the Roman 
earthworks of Glenmailen. Some portion of the masonry and 
‘the deep draw well,’ still link the house of Frendraught with 
the dark memories of that 


‘ Tristis et infelia et semper inhospita turris,’ 


but Fyvie, 


* Magnifica et amoena ara,’ 


with all the towers intact that attest its chequered history, and 
the figure of the Trumpeter still sounding from his turret 
towards Tiftie’s mill, looks across the Ythan from the soil of 
Buchan to the fertile fields of the thanage of which it was the 
principal messuage. The claims of Fermartine to fame must 
indeed rest rather on the industry and the taste of man, than on 
the beauties with which unassisted nature has endowed it. Its 
annals, too, owe little to man in his more heroic moods, for while 
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its castles were occupied by some of the most gallant of Scottish 
families, its soil is wonderfully free from the traces of great con- 
flicts. The outstanding feature of the landscape, the bold out- 
line of Benachie, is far beyond its actual bounds, and the long 
low line of its sandy shore cannot compare with the alternating 
beaches and bold rocks of Buchan. Among the sandhills is a 
long strip of level sand covered with short grass which enjoys 
the distinction of being selected by the Government engineers 
as being the most level ground they could find in Scotland for 
measuring a true line of five miles and a hundred feet. It was, 
too, the tragic death of Sir James Lawson of Humbie, engulfed 
by a quicksand while riding with a number of other gentlemen 
upon Belhelvie sands, that suggested to Sir Walter Scott the 
fate of the Master of Ravenswood in the Bride of Lammermuir. 

In the active research into antiquities and local and family 
history which has been so marked a feature of the Victorian age, 
no part of the country has been more fortunate in its workers or 
has yielded richer materials than Aberdeenshire. The volumes 
of the old Spalding Club probably present more interesting 
reading as well as instructive information, than those of any 
similar Society, and though the richer fields have been garnered, 
its successor of to-day has found not a little of much value that 
merits accessible reproduction. In the ‘Frasers of Philorth,’ the 
late Lord Saltoun set a good example to the representatives of 
ancient Scottish houses, and the stimulus that was given to anti- 
quarian and historical research by the able and learned men 
whose names are chiefly associated with the work of the Spalding 
Club, encouraged not a few to labour assiduously at their own 
districts of a region that so well repayed cultivation. What Dr. 
Pratt of St. James’s, Cruden, did for Buchan a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and the late Dr. Davidson of Inverurie accomplished 
for the Garioch within recent years, has now been done for 
Fermartine by the Rector of St. Margaret’s, Forgue. Time and 
industry have not been spared in the pursuit, and his handsome 
volume is a mine of information to all who desire to know about 
the parishes, the families, and the local history of the district. 
That local history is indeed necessarily a history rather of 
families than of events, for the public annals of Fermartine can- 
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not be dissevered from those of Aberdeenshire, and the absence 
of great historical events occurring within the bounds, renders it 
difficult to deal with it as a connected historical narrative. For- 
martine, like Buchhn, was off the main route of armies in days 
of civil war; it was not for any great length of time united under 
a Lord of its own, and it best lends itself to literary treatment if 
leading families and localities in it are taken as affording illus- 
trations of various periods in the national life. 

The modern district is not coextensive with the ancient 
thanage, which included lands around’ Fyvie now comprised in 
modern Buchan, while it excluded Belhelvie, then forming a 
small thanage by itself, and the portion of the great thanage of 
Kintore lying to the north of the Don. Modern Fermartine is 
a broad strip of country between the Ythan and the Don, 
stretching from the German Ocean to the boundaries of Banff- 
shire. It is said to have been formed after the War of Indepen- 
dence, and includes the ancient regality of Frendraught, 
commonly called ‘the kingdom of Forgue,’ and the baronies of 
Lessendrum and Drumblade. Its boundaries in many cases do 
not coincide with parish boundaries, and its only interior parish 
is that of Udny. 

According to Dr. Skene, the thane was the equivalent, in the 
terminology introduced by the Saxon element, that colonised the 
Lothians and followed the descendants of Queen Margaret, of 
the Celtic Toshach, and the thanages represented the territory 
of a Celtic tribe, occupying a portion of a larger area ruled over 
by a Mormaer. Fermartine was thus a sub-division of the great 
earldom of Buchan, and its annual value in the reign of 
Alexander III. was one hundred and twenty merks. It consisted 
like Kintore of thanage and forest, and ‘among the missing 
charters of King Robert I. is one to Sir John Brown of the 
thanage of Fermartyn, and another to Patrick de Monteath of 
the office of forestership of Killanell and Fermartyn, showing 
that the forest had become a Royal forest.’ David II. granted 
one-half of his thanage of Fermartyn to William, Earl of 
Sutherland, and the other was held by Thomas Isaak, the aspiring 
esquire who won the hand of Matilda, daughter of King Robert. 
The record of her marriage, nupsit cuidam armigero Thomas 
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Isaac—recalls Mr. Gladstone’s allusion to ‘a certain Mr. Jesse 
Collings” It appears to have again vested in the Crown, and 
was finally granted by King Robert III. as a barony to Henry 
de Presteune with the town and castle of Fyvie. In 1323 
Robert the Bruce confirmed to Hugo de Barclay, the lordship of 
the thanage of Belhelvie. These grants, like so many others in 
the north of Scotland, probably represent the rights vested in 
the Crown consequent on the defeat and forfeiture of the great 
Comyn Earls of Buchan. 

In ancient days the centre of the life of Fermartine was at 
Fyvie Castle. Between 1211 and 1214, William the Lion is 
found there surrounded by all his high officials of State. 
Alexander II. also signed a charter there, which was witnessed 
by several of the great Norman name of Bisset, and in 1296 
Edward I., ‘the hammer of the Scots,’ halted at ‘Fyvy Castle’ 
on his progress through the North of Scotland. In 1286 
Reginald Cheyne of the Buchan family of Ravenscraig, Sheriff 
of Kincardine and Chamberlain of Scotland, held the thanage as 
firmarius, and when the war of independence began it was held 
upon charter by John Comyn, Earl of Buchan. But Fyvie 
seems to have been cherished by the King as a Royal Castle, for 
in the grant of John de Baliol, King of Scotland, ‘the burgh 
and castle of Fyvy’ were reserved. An indication of the luxuries 
enjoyed in its ancient halls is afforded by the notes in the 
Exchequer Rolls that ‘Henry de Fyvie ought to render an 
account of the eels of Fyvin for the whole time that he held 
the waters and marshes of Fyvin. The grants that followed 
the Battle of Inverurie, the ‘harrying of Buchan’ and the 
downfall of the House of Comyn have already been referred 
to; and after passing through several changes of tenure, 
Fermartine is found in the hands of Sir James Lindsay, 
‘Dominus de Crawford and Buchan,’ the bold swordsman who 
in 1381 slew Lord Glammis (the King’s son-in-law) in a duei, 
and ‘ received at Otterburn the request of the mortally-wounded 
Earl Douglas to raise his banner from the field, where it had 
been beaten down and its bearer slain, and pressing forward 
with the rallying cry of “a Douglas,” retrieved the fortunes of 
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the day.’ His wife was a daughter of William Keith, the 
Marischal of Scotland— 

‘A gude ladye, 

And led in all time gude lyfe.’ 

In her husband’s absence she was employing masons at the 
Castle of Fyvie, when a quarrel broke out with the followers of 
her nephew, Robert Keith, who proceeded to besiege his aunt in 
her own castle. She sent word to her husband who was then at 
Court, and he at once set out for Fyvie with four hundred men. 
Intercepted by Robert Keith at the Kirk of Bourtie he defeated 
him with the loss of fifty men, and raised the siege of the castle 
which his good lady had held so well. 

On the death of Sir James Lindsay, Fermartine was granted 
to Sir Henry Preston, his brother-in-law, another Otterburn 
knight, who received it from the King for the ransom of Lord 
Ralph de Percy, brother of Hotspur. He built the still standing 
Preston Tower of Fyvie, and on his death the thanage lands of 
Fermartine were divided and passed to his two daughters, one of 
whom married Sir John Forbes and were the ancestors of the 
family of Tolquhon; while the other married a Meldrum, 
whose descendants held Fyvie till it passed from them by 
purchase to the Setons in 1596. The Meldrums added a second 
tower, and during the century in which the Setons held it, the 
castle was largely added to and adorned under the tasteful eye 
of the Earl of Dunfermline. For another 170 years or so it 
belonged to Gordons of the Aberdeen stem, and has finally passed 
to a representative of two other well-known Aberdeenshire 
names, who, through the Forbeses of Tolquhon, is connected 
with its ancient owfers. 

With the devolution to the co-heiresses of Sir Henry Preston 
the historical unity of the district disappears. The interest of 
its story now centres round the stately pile of Tolquhon on the 
east, and the grim traditions of Frendraught in the west, till in 
due time these, less fortunate than Fyvie with ‘the freit’ that 
pursues the owners and spares the castle, sink into ruin, and the 
ancient tower of Kelly is succeeded in more settled times by the 
spacious mansion of Haddo House, which occupies in modern 
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days somewhat of the relation to the region that long ago per- 
tained to Fyvie. 

In spite of all vicissitudes, civil war, bad times, and social mis- 
fortune, Fermartine retains many persunal links with the past. 
The three hundred years connection of the Crichtons with Fren- 
draught ended in such ruin that the name has all but ceased in 
the parish that owned their sway; the bones of generations rest 
unknown and unremembered, for no one can point to the grave 
of a Crichton, and the only memorial left of the race is the 
sacred vessels in use in the kirk of Forgue. The fatal field of 
Worcester, and a loyalty that looked not to consequences, ter- 
minated the equally long possession of Foveran by its ancient 
owners, and the fate of their castle has more or less fulfilled the 
Rhymer’s prophecy :— 

‘ When Turing’s tower falls to the land, 
Gladsmoor is near at hand ; 


When Turing’s tower falls to the sea, 
Gladsmoor next year shall be.’ 


But Udny of that ilk still occupies the venerable keep in the 


parish of the same, and ‘bruiks’ the lands which have never 
known another owner ‘from the first syllable of recorded time,’ 
and were in the possession of the family long before Ranald de 
Uldeny in 1406 mortified ‘all the lands lying between the 
streams the Brony and the Coullie; all the lands which the her- 
mit possessed, and all the lands where the old chapel of Uldeny 
was situated ; also certain payments from the lands of Auchin- 
lown, to pray for the soul of his father Patrick de Uldeny.’ In 
spite of the catastrophe that in the days of their friendly 
sovereigns, the Alexanders, overwhelmed that great Norman 
House, the line of the Bissets still holds at Lessendrum in distant 
Drumblade a remnant of their wide possessions. The lands of 
*Haldauche and the shadow half of Meikle Methlyk,’ acquired 
in 1469 by James Gordon, husband of ‘ Caney Harper,’ daughter 
of ‘ Johannes de Citharista’ and ‘ Neretrix,’ of the ‘sunny half’ 
of Methlic, have expanded into the broad acres that sustain the 
dignity of the Earldom of Aberdeen. From across the Atlantic 
a descendant of Sir Robert Preston, who combines the blood of 
two well-known Aberdeenshire strains, the Forbeses and the 
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Leiths, has returned to add a fifth tower to the stately and vener- 
able pile of Fyvie, and at Meldrum the chiefship of the ancient 
house of Urquhart of Cromarty was united with the direct repre- 
sentation in the female line, and uninterrupted possession since 
the year 1296 of the heritage of the knightly race of Meldrum, 
which passed by marriage between 1431 and 1452 to the Setons, 
and from them in the same way to Urquhart of Craigston in the 
seventeenth century. Alas! the male line of the Urquharts of 
Meldrum came to an end as became the chief of their ancient 
northern name in the glorious charge of the Cameron High- 
landers on the Dervish works at the battle of the Atbara, and 
there fell on the desert sand, for the cause of civilisation in 
Darkest Africa, one whom Aberdeenshire could ill spare. 
‘ Qui procul hine, the legend’s writ, 
The frontier grave is far away : 
Qui ante diem periit, 
Sed miles, sed pro patria.’ 


At an early period the two great rival families of Aberdeen- 


shire, the Gordons and the Forbeses spread out respectively from 
Strathbogie and Strathdon, and acquired possessions in Fermar- 
tine. Straloch for long, and Parkhill at the present day, are 
found as the principal seat of the senior representative of the 
male line of that gallant race, Gordon of Pitlurg, whose most 
distinguished son, the wise and cultured ‘Great Straloch,’ re- 
fused a baronetcy from King Charles I. because he would 
‘rather be the oldest baron of his name than the youngest 
baronet.’ The ‘Jock and Tam’ Gordons were widely repre- 
sented through the district. From the eldest son of John of 
Scurdargue or Essil, sprang the house of Pitlurg, from the second 
the houses of Craig and Lesmoir with their many branches, 
some of which settled in Fermartine, and from the third the 
house of Haddo and Earls of Aberdeen. From Tam of Ruthven 
came, among many other branches, the Gordons of Hallhead, 
who in 1728 acquired Esslemont, which a century before had 
passed from the hands of the Cheynes, who had owned it from 
about the year 1400. Among other Gordons who at one time or 
another held lands in the district were those of Auchinhiffe, 
Badenscoth, Cocklarachie, Crichie, Balbithan, Cobairdy, Fechil, 
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Chapeltoun, and Fyvie, besides others who took their designation 
from estates beyond its bounds. Only second in Fermartine, as 
usually in Aberdeenshire, to the Gordons, were ‘the clan and 
- name of Forbes.’ The leading branch in the district was for 
long the house of Tolquhon, Sir John Forbes, ninth in descent 
from John de Forbes, who flourished in the time of William the 
Lyon, being mentioned in a charter granted by his wife, one of 
the heiresses of Sir Henry Preston, in the year 1420. For 
three centuries the Forbeses flourished at Tolquhon ; and the old 
Preston tower of the castle received at their hands worthy addi- 
tions at the time when castle-building was carried to such perfec- 
tion in Scotland. An inscription on the grand old ruin reads, 
‘All this warke save the auld tower was begun by William 
Forbes, a.D. 1584, and ended by him 1589.’ The last heir 
found his estate a heritage of woe. In the later years of his 
father’s declining age, it had been heavily burdened, it is said, 
through the machinations of designing persons, and its sale was 
finally procured by order of the Court of Session. William 
Forbes refused to quit the castle, until on 25th September, 1718, 
it was attacked by a body of military and himself wounded and 
taken prisoner. Ten years later he died in London, and—the 
last of his race—was laid to rest with his wife in Westminster 
Abbey. The lands passed from hand to hand, the name being 
changed by one owner to that of Granton, and ultimately the 
local prophecy was fulfilled when they became the property of 
the Earl of Aberdeen. 


‘ Granton, Granton, or Tolquhon, 
When one ill’s off, another’s on ; 
And rest to ye will never be, 

Till the hands of the Gordons get ye.’ 


In 1617 William Forbes of Craigievar, descended through the 
family of Corse from the second Lord Forbes, and brother of the 
ancestor of the Irish Earls of Granard, had a charter of barony 
of Fintray, which had anciently belonged to the Abbey of 
Lindores, and is still held by his descendant, Sir William Forbes 
of Craigievar, who in 1884 succeeded his cousin as the sixteenth 
Lord Sempill. The other Forbes families of Fermartine were 
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the Forbeses of Foveran, Auquhorthies, Blackford, Knaperna, 
Tilligonie, and latterly Balgounie. The gallant Garioch house 
of Leslie planted flourishing branches at Drumdollo and Rothie- 
norman, and the proud Setons, in addition to their tenure of 
Fyvie and long possession of Meldrum, saw their cadets take 
root for many generations at Pitmedden and Mounie, while an 
offshoot of the Deeside Burnetts has been settled at Elrick from 
1620. Cadets of the Irvines of Drum were for some generations 
settled at Cornyhaugh, and from 1391 to 1630 the ‘lordly line 
of high St. Clair’ possessed the lands of Newburgh by the 
estuary of the Ythan. In the Maitlands of Pitrichie, a northern 
offshoot of the house of Thirlestane and Lauderdale flourished 
from 1383 to 1800. The long strife between the Gordons 
and the Forbeses, one of the fiercest feudal wars that was ever 
waged upon Scottish soil, and sustained with all the tenacity 
of the Aberdeenshire Scot, which in 1580 the Privy Council 
took special steps to compose, has left its traces here and 
there on the annals of Fermartine. The house of Baden- 
scoth traced its descent from a younger son of that bold cadet 
of Lesmoir, William Gordon, who ‘built his house of Torpersie 
and cast a ditch about it hard on the marches betwixt him and 
Lord Forbes,’ who was forfeited along with his chief the Earl of 
Huntly for the part they took at the battle of Corrichie, who ten 
years later was with Adam Gordon, Laird of Auchindoun at the 
battle of Tillyangus, where he ‘killed Black Arthur Forbes 
brother of Lord Forbes, champion of that name and family,’ and 
with the said Adam at the battle of Craibstane, near Aberdeen, 
and also ‘at the bourd of Brechin where the said Adam was 
still victorious.” The same mortal enmity, hushed for a time in 
the greater civilisation that followed the Union of the Crowns 
smouldered and burst forth.in the disturbances of the Civil War, 
and had an important influence on the principles and the attitude 
both of Covenanters and Cavaliers) When the Marquis of 
Huntly unfolded the Royal Standard, the quaint old diarist of 
Aberdeen makes the note ‘The name of Forbes taks to their 
strenthis,’ but when the Covenanters were again in force, Sir 
William Forbes of Craigievar, who commanded a troop of horse, 
appears as one of their most active partizans, while the ‘ Tutor 
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of Craigievar’ is recorded as pursuing with relentless animosity 
the Cavalier Gordons of Newton, who were ultimately ruined by 
the scaffold, confiscations, and the mortgages which he had 
acquired, 

No great battles were fought on the soil of Fermartine during 
‘the Troubles,’ but its families had their own share of the trials 
of the time. The first blood was shed in Buchan to the north, 
and fierce fights were fought at Aberdeen and Alford on the 
south. The gallant skirmish at Fyvie where Montrose so skil- 
fully beat off the superior forces of Argyll, seems to have taken 
place mainly at all events on the northern bank of the Ythan, 
and the actual conflicts within the district seem to have been 
confined to little brushes at Tartie, at Esslemont and elsewhere, 
between small parties of the Covenanters and the followers of 
some of the Cavalier barons. Yet it was from a Fermartine 
gateway, that there rode to the fatal Brig of Dee, 

‘ Bonny John Seton of Pitmedden, 
A baron bould was he, 


He made his testament ere he went out, 
The wiser man was he.’ 


John Gordon of Fechil was one of a few Cavalier horsemen 
who, in the earlier stages of the Baron’s war, overthrew and 
took prisoners several Covenanting gentlemen of Angus in a 
spirited cavalry combat near Stonehaven, and his brother 
William, also a son of ‘the Great Straloch,’ accompanied Lord 
Aboyne, the son of his chief, to exile in Holland, and died, like 
him, a few days after the news arrived of the execution of the 
King. Udny of Udny and Turing of Foveran were typical 
cavalier barons, although the former is found, along with 
Irvine of Drum, taking part, probably with great reluctance, 
in the abortive ‘Raid of Kelly.’ Sir Alexander Forbes of 
Tolquhon was a colonel in the Scottish army of Charles II. 
during the Merry Monarch’s experiences as ‘a Covenanted 
King,’ and is said to have ‘ rendered particular service to that 
monarch at the battle of Worcester,’ (where Sir John Turing 
also fought) ‘ and to have been an extraordinary agent of his 
subsequent escape from England,’ But of all the Fermartine 
baronage none distinguished themselves more in these stirring 
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years, and none suffered to the same extent as did the Haddo 
Gordons. 

Sir John Gordon was second in command to his chief, the 
Marquis of Huntly, of the forces raised for the King in the 
North in 1639. He was one of the leaders of the Cavalier 
barons at the ‘Trot of Turriff’ and throughout the Baron’s War, 
and upon him the hand of ‘ gleyed Argyll’ fell very heavily. 
For the second time assailed he defended his house of Kelly 
till reduced to the last, and surrendered on honourable terms, 
but was seized by Argyll and sent to Edinburgh to be im- 
prisoned under St. Giles’ Church in the gloomy cell known as 
‘Haddo’s hole.’ His house was destroyed and his lands laid 
waste by Argyll’s Highlanders, and ultimately, on 10th July, 
1645, he was sent to the scaffold with his comrade, Captain 
Logie. The story of how he ‘ passed boldly and calmly unto 
death’ is graphically told by Spalding in the Memorials of the 
Troubles, but not more touchingly than by Gordon in his 
History of the Gordons quoted by the author of The 
Thanage :— 

‘ When they mounted the scaffold they were attended by some of the 
town’s ministers. One of them in addressing him to Sir John, desired him 
to make open and full confession of his sins to God, upon which he 
acknowledged that he had been a great and grievous sinner, and hoped 
that God would graciously pardon him in and through the merits of his 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. On which the minister catching hold 
went to the side of the scaffold and with an audible voice told the people 
that this unfortunate gentleman had confessed himself guilty of rising in 
arms against the country, in opposition to the Covenant, which Haddo 
overhearing went to the same place and with the like voice answered, “‘ Not 
so. Feonfess myself to be a great sinner to God, but never transgressed 
against the country or any in it, and what I did in that cause I thought 
good service, and bound to do as my duty to God and man.” After which 
he returned to his private devotions, using among others this short prayer 
—‘* I commend myself to God and my six children to his Majestie’s care, 
for whose sake I die this day.” ’” 


Four years later his Majesty trod the same blood-stained 
path as his loyal subject, but the abilities of one of the six 
children restored the fortunes of their house, and when, pro- 
moted from the President’s chair of the Court of Session to the 
Chancellorship of Scotland, he was created Earl of Aberdeen, 
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the patent recited as one of the inducing reasons of the 
honours the struggles and the sufferings of his father in the 
cause of loyalty. Like many who had served and suffered for 
King Charles, the first Earl of Aberdeen seems to have viewed 
with disapproval and apprehension the later policy of King 
James, and in 1684 he withdrew to Haddo, where, as has been 
well said, 

‘The boy who had seen his father’s house invested by fierce and warlike 
men, who had been driven, a terrified child, across its threshold prepara- 


tory to the work of destruction, now as an old man, after an eventful life, 
reposed in peace and quietness there, the scene of these wild transactions.’ 


Only inferior in frequency to the conflicts of the Gordons 
and Forbeses were their intermarriages, but it has rarely been 
the lot of any fair lady to have her love affairs made the theme 
of two effusions of the ballad muse, and coupled with the 
names of two powerful and hostile houses. Yet such was the 
experience of the unfortunate bride of the son of Lord Huntly, 
who perished in the burning of Frendraught. Alexander 
Forbes, eldest son of the house of Tolquhon about the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, died in early manhood, and 
his last hours were saddened by the news of woman’s incon- 
stancy :-— 

* Word has come to young Tolquhon, 

In his chamber where he lay, 

That Sophia Hay, his first fause fair love, 
Was wedded and away. 

** Sophia Hay, Sophia Hay, 
My love, Sophia Hay, 

I wish her ance as sair a heart 
As she’s gien me this day. 

She thinks she has done me great wrang, 
I do not think it so ; 

T hope to be in quietness 
When she shall live in woe, 

She'll live a discontented life 
Since she has gaen frae me, 

O’er soon, o’er soon a weed of green 
Will shortly cover me.””’ 


Surely was the anticipation of the forsaken fulfilled in the 
graphic words of the most powerful of northern ballads, the 
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very lines of which re-echo the lament of young Tolquhon, in 
recording the effect of the news of the gallant Gordon’s tragic 
death :— 
‘ Sophia Hay, Sophia Hay, 
Bonnie Sophia was her name, 
Her waiting maid put on her clothes, 
But I wot she tore them off again. 
And oft she cried, Alas, alas ! 
A sair heart is ill to win, 
I wen a sair heart when I married him, 
And the day is well returned again.’ 


The tragedy of the burning of Frendraught still remains 
shrouded by more or less of the mysterious. But popular 
feeling formed its own conclnsions, and the smoke of that 
spring night of 1630 ushered in the decline and ruin of the 
northern branch of the proud house of Crichton that had sur- 
vived and surmounted the catastrophe of their ambitious race 
in the days of James III. The ancient owners of Frendraught, 
the knightly house of Ferendach, were among those who, 
standing high in the favour of Edward of England, found 
themselves disinherited and exiled on the triumph of the Bruce. 
Sir Duncan de Ferendach was killed in the king’s service, and 
English records preserve notice of a payment to his widow, 
‘which the King has granted to support herself since she came 
to stay at York.’ The lands passed to Stewarts and to Frasers 
and then to Dunbars, and James Dunbar, eighth Earl of 
Moray, is said.to have been murdered near Frendraught, 
where tradition points to a cairn as his grave. His daughter 
married Sir James Crichton, Lord Chamberlain of Scotland, 
and heir of the Chancellor, and in the wreck of her adopted 
family’s fortunes was prudent enough to save Frendraught, by 
making it over to her grandson, James Crichton, in 1493. 
The Crichtons were a dour and stern race, frequently in blood- 
shed, and holding their own by the strong hand with their 
northern neighbours. In 1543, there was serious slaughter 
and legal process arising out of ‘convocation of the lieges 
armed in a warlike manner with a great force at the place of 
Frendraught.’ Nearly one hundred years later the great 
tragedy occurred, for ever associated with the name. A 
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may, and in a combat which ensued the Gordons were over- 
powered by numbers, Rothiemay’s helmet fell off, and he 
received a wound which proved mortal. He had only left his 
castle on the chiding of his wife, who had declared that if he 
did not go out it would be a reflection on his honour; but, 
wounded as he was, he fought bravely, and made an honour- 
able retreat. ‘He came home,’ says an old history of the 
Gordons, ‘to the house of Rothiemay, and seeing his lady, 
told her he had faced Frendraught, and called for drink to his 
servants, who had behaved themselves as became them, and 
desired the piper to play, and with his servants he danced 
round about the hall, and having lost much blood, and finding 
himself faint, he desired his lady to make his bed, and told her 
he would never rise again.’ 

Frendraught was adjudged by the Marquis of Huntly to 
pay 5000 merks to his heirs as blood-money, but was soon 
afterwards engaged in a quarrel with Leslie of Pitcaple, which 
was decided in his favour, by Huntly acting as arbiter. Pit- 
caple declared he would be revenged, and left the Bog of 
Gicht the day before Frendraught. In case Sir James 
Crichton should be waylaid, the Marquis sent his son, Lord 
Melgum (the Lord Aboyne of the ballad), accompanied by 
young Rothiemay, to convey him home. On arriving at 
Frendraught they were pressed to stay the night by Sir James 
and his lady, herself a Gordon of the Sutherland branch. In 
the quaint words of Spalding, ‘they were well entertained, 
supped merrily, and went to bed joyfully,’ but ‘about mid- 
night this dolorous tower took fire in so sudden and furious a 
manner, and in ane clap, that the noble Viscount, the Laird of 
Rothiemay, English Will, Colonel Ivat, and other servants 
were cruelly burned and tormented to death.’ The origin of 
the fire was never revealed. The Gordons blamed Crichton, 
and he Pitcaple, but popular opinion embodied in the ballad 
spoke without hesitation. No more distinct and lurid picture 
has ever been drawn by the Scottish muse than that of the 
noble victim, ‘ my heid fast in the wire window and my feet 
burning frae me,’ and rarely have more powerful words been 
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penned than the unavailing appeal of the young heir of - 
Rothiemay :— 
* When he stood at the wire window, 
Most doleful to be seen ; 
He did espy her Lady Frendraught 
Who stood upon the green. 
Cried ‘‘ Mercy, mercy, Lady Frendraught, 
Will ye not sink with sin, 
For first your husband killed my father, 
And now you burn his son. 
O, then out spoke her Lady Frendraught, 
And loudly did she cry, 
It were great pitie for good Lord John, 
But none for Rothiemay ; 
But the keys are casten in the deep draw well, 
Ye cannot win away.’ 


It is said that when the well was cleared out in 18lla 
bunch of keys was found in it. All the investigations and the 
death of a victim or two, failed to lay bare the truth so as to 
satisfy men’s minds, and a strange, mysterious ill-fortune ever 
afterwards dogged the race under whose roof hospitality had 
had such a development. The Crichtons felt every man’s 
hand against them, and down upon their lands came the 
Highland marauders, sanctioned or instigated by the head of 
the house of Huntly, whose sense of his own duty to his guest 
had received such a requital. M‘Gregors from far away Loch 
Katrine and regious which the ‘ire of the Drummonds’ had 
made too hot to hold them, the Clan Cameron from Lochaber, 
the Clan Lachlan, the M‘Donnels of Glengarry, and Clan 
Ranald, all flocked to Forgue as a land where all men might 
take their prey. Sir James held his own bravely, and saw his 
son created Viscount Frendraught at Nottingham in 1642, 
Nothing could break the indomitable spirit of his consort. 
She gave much trouble to the Presbytery of Strathbogie, and 
though persuaded into signing the Covenant, soon changed 
her mind, and plainly told a deputation of the Presbytery that 
‘she regretted nothing in her whole life so much as the signing 
of the Solemn League and Covenant.’ Little wonder that 
then ‘the Ladie Elizabeth Crichton of Frendraught for apos- 
tasie and perjurie was excommunicated.’ Her unbroken spirit 
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was denied the consolations of the fugitive ministers of her 
own Church, so ready to brave danger in order to bring com- 
fort to their scattered followers, ‘ Shortly thereafter,’ records 
Father Blackhall, ‘my Layde of Frendret did send to me 
praying me to come to her as ordinary, for the frére whom she 
had before was depairted this life. I refused absolutely to see 
her, because she was suspected to be guilty of the death of 
my Lord Aboyne, who was burned in the castle of Frendet.’ 

Her son was with Montrose in his last fatal campaign, and ~ 
gave him his horse to escape upon. Unlike his mother, when 
in captivity at Dunrobin, the Presbytery of Sutherland ‘ found 
him more nor ordinarie humbled and sorrowful for his sinful 
courses he had taken against the cause and Covenant of God.’ 
The lands were now, owing to the losses suffered through the 
enmity of the Gordons and civil war, heavily bonded, and 
though a brother of the Viscount murdered one wadsetter, 
and the widow of another married another creditor, the for- 
tunes of the family never recovered. It is recorded by Sir 
William Forbes that this Lady Frendraught announced her 
second marriage—a Scotch one—to her maidens one afternoon 
by the laconic order ‘Make doun the bed for Saunders and 
me, and that when Saunders was on his death-bed, the fol- 
lowing colloquy passed in reference to the wadsets :— 

Lady Frendraught—‘ Sign ower to the lad’ (i.e, her son 
by her first marriage). ‘Ye ken it’s a’ his ain.’ 

Saunders—‘ I'll sign when I waken.’ 

Narrator—‘ He wakened in hell.’ 

Of this proud House no memorial remains in Forgue, except 
the communion cups, ‘ giftit to God and to His Church be 
James Crichton of Frendracht,’ three years after the fatal fire, 
and a basin of silver, similarly given by his son, ‘ James, Vis- 
count of Frendraught, Lord Creichtoune.’ 

The Revolution of 1688 had its most conspicuous results in 
Fermartine in determining the connection of the Setons with 
Fyvie. James Seton, fourth Earl of Dunfermline, and Lord 
Fyvie had lived there in great splendour and magnificence in 
the mansion his grandfather had done so much to beautify, 
but he at once took the experience he had previously gained 
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in the Dutch service to the cause of King James, and led Vis- 
count Dundee’s horse at Killiecrankie. He followed his-Prince 
into exile at St. Germains. The district is not so rich as other 
parts of Aberdeenshire in traditions of the Jacobite risings 
The lands of Belhelvie, then belonging to the Maules of Pan- 
mure were forfeited in the 15, and the Gordons of Cobairdy 
and Esslemont were among those exempted from the indemnity 
after the 45. Cobairdy’s neck is said to have been saved by 
. the influence of his brother-in-law, Lord Forbes, and the house- 
hold ‘plenishings’ of Mrs. Gordon of Esslemont, in whose house 
the Duke of Cumberland took up his quarters in Aberdeen, 
suffered severely from his and General Hawley’s rapacity. 

It would not appear that the resistance to the new order in 
matters ecclesiastical, established at the Revolution, was so 
widespread and sustained as in conterminous Buchan, but the 
Viscountess Frendraught possessed herself of the keys of the 
chnrches of Forgue and Inverkeithny, locked the doors, and 
for some time prevented the Presbytery of Turriff from sup- 
plying the vacancies. At last the Presbytery proceeded to 
Forgue in September, 1716, to induct Mr. Forbes, but the 
‘ Folk of Forgue’ met them at the churchyard gate with stones 
and staves, and chased them over the bura and beyond the 
bounds of the parish. The fugitives betook themselves to the 
kirk of Auchterless and there carried out the settlement. The 
minister of Fintray was dealt with by Parliament in 1695 ‘for 
intruding on a call from the heritors and parishioners and an 
allowance of Episcopal ministers,’ and imprisoned till he found 
caution ‘not to go north of the Forth.’ The Session Records 
contain the following pathetic record of what followed :— 
‘Our minister being deposed by voice of Parliament, and only 
returned home upon cautionrie to settle his business, and then 
to return to Edinburgh to answer as law will. He distributed 
money to the poor, put the silver tasse in the box with six 
pounds, and gave the key to James Anderson.’ The ‘silver 
tasse’ was probably that interesting vessel of which the pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries say:—‘It may be 
doubted whether there be more than one cup, the material 
of which is capable of being traced back to pre-Reformation 
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times. That cup is known as St. Medan’s Cup in the parish 
of Fintray, Aberdeenshire. It was made, says tradition, 
‘from a silver head of St. Medan which used to be carried in 
procession through the parish for the purpose of bringing down 
rain or clearing the weather as required.’ 

The church of Fintray was itself dedicated to St. Giles, but 
several others are associated with the name of Celtic saints. 
St. Donan, whose staff was kept in the parish and used for 
curing fever and other ailments till it was broken by the Re- 
formers, was venerated in Auchterless ; St. Englat at Tarves, 
St. Devenick at Methlic, and St. Nathalan at Meldrum, where he 
was said to have prayed round the parish on his knees to avert 
a pestilence. Bethelnie was dedicated to St. Columba himself 
and may have been founded as he journeyed southward from 
Deer in Buchan. The church of Fyvie, the neighbouring 
Priory being on the Buchan side of the Ythan, was dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, Drumblade to St. Hilary, and Newburgh to 
St. Thomas the Martyr. But most classic aud famous of 
all Fermartine churches was ‘Christ’s Kirk, Udny,’ which has 
been claimed as the scene of the poet King James I.’s 
poem of ‘Christis Kirk on the Grein,’ and was the first 
place where in the Civil Wars the Roundheads stabled their 
horses in a sacred edifice. The Knights Templars of old had 
possessions in Forgue, which passed on their suppression to 
to the Knights Hospitallers of St. John, but still retain the 
name of Temple-land. Many a well once sacred preserves an 
ancient name, and St. Mary’s at Chapel of Seggat gave the 
Presbytery of Turriff much trouble. They were ordained by 
the Assembly in 1649 to ‘ visit the Kirk of Auchterless and 
demolish the said chapel altar and well.’ It was found at or 
after the visitation ‘that the chapel altar and well were 
demolished,’ but three months later it had to be ordained 
‘that a cairn of stones be put upon the well of Seggat.’ Ata 
subsequent meeting a Mr. Harvie reported that it had been 
emptied in the night by some evil affected persons. ‘ He is 
ordained to fill it up again with a greater carne of stones,’ but 
it was again dug out, and ultimately the Presbytery, ‘forbore 
to take any more paines in the matter.’ 
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Another famous well at Kingseat owed its name to the 
tradition that King Malcolm Canmore had rested there and 
pronounced its water better than ale, and at one or two places 
there linger traditions of conflicts with the Danes. The names 
Scotstoun and Danestoun on the lower Don are said to record 
opposing encampments of Scottish and Danish hosts, and on 
the Moor of Kinmuck a battle with the Danes is said to have 
given to the spot the name of Blair Hussey or field of Blood. 
Fyvie and Bourtie boast their sculptured stones, Auchterless 
its stone circles and Roman Camp, while in Forgue it is said 
the remains of a Roman road can be traced, and Fyvie, 
Forgue, Dumblade, and Bourtie are rich in cairns, tumuli, or 
prehistoric graves. Dumbreck and Pitrichie had their Eirde 
houses, and other parishes have their circles and other anti- 
quities. On the hill of Sliach in Dumblade, still known as 
‘Robin’s height, King Robert the Bruce, worn with sickness, 
defied the might of the Comyns, his followers having selected 
it as the strongest position in which to play a waiting game— 

‘ Tharfor in litter tha him lay, 
And till the Slevach held thair way, 
And thocht thai in that strenth to ly 
Quhill passid was his malady.’ 

In the days when Fyvie was a royal castle, the predecessor 
of the modern village was a royal burgh. It disappears after 
1343, and though the Earl of Dutfermline sought to resusci- 
tate it as a burgh of barony in 1672, the desolation that fell 
upon Fyvie after the Revolution was fatal to a prosperity that 
was associated with the fortunes of the castle. The Burgh of 
Forgue was similarly nipped in the bud by the misfortunes of 
the Crichtons, who had obtained a charter for its erection, 
and never expanded beyond the dimensions of a public-house 
near the kirk, which proved a scandal to the Kirk-Session, 
owing to the counter-attractions held out to the parishioners 
when they ought to have been in their pews. Newburgh was 
erected a free burgh of barony in 1509, and. remains the only 
seaport in Formartine, though its corporate life has evaporated. 

Fermartine has produced one Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, the ‘ Premier Earl’ of Aberdeen, two Lord Presidents 
of the Court of Session and Lord Chancellors of Scotland—in 
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the Earls of Dunfermline and Aberdeen—and three other 
Lords of Session, Lord Pitrichie (Maitland), Lord Pitmedden 
(Seton), and Lord Rockville (a Gordon of Fyvie). Its soil has 
nourished an enterprising and successful race of agriculturists, 
even though ‘the fule of Udny’s’ courageous assertion of the 
superiority of his master’s turnips to those of other fields that 
were being inspected be accepted cum grano salis,—‘ Yon’s 
naething to the neeps at Udny. At Udny ilka ox eats its wye 
into a neep, and bides there in a house o’ its ain till it’s ready 
for the flesher.’ It has supplied its own representatives to the 
saintly and racy ranks of the Scottish ministry, and it has sent 
forth capable sons to sustain the credit of their ‘ calf-country ’ 
in other parts of the world. We cannot take leave of this short 
survey of its past better than by again quoting the old lines, in 
which, about 1500, Barclay of Mathers gave good advice to 
his sons, and which the annalist of The Thanage commends to 
those whose genealogies he has expiscated with such laborious 
industry. They have received many a practical commentary 
within the bounds of Fermartine, and have their witnesses not 
only in still ‘reeking lums, but in many a roofless ruin :— 
‘ Giff thou desire thy house lang stand, 

And thy sucessors bruik thy land, 

Abive all things live God in fear, 

Intromit nought with wrongous gear ; 

Nor conquess nothing wrongously ; 

With thy neighbour keep charity. 

See that thou pass not thy estate, 

Obey duly thy magistrate ; 

Oppress not but support the puire, 

To help the common-weill take cuire, 

Use no deceit—mell not with treason, 

And to all men do right and reason ; 

Both unto word and deed be true ; 

All kinds of wickednesse eschew, 

Slay no man, nor thereunto consent, 

Be not cruel but patient, 

Ally aye in some guid place 

With noble, honest, godly race, 

Hate huirdoom and all vices flee, 

Be humble, haunt guide companie ; 


Help thy friend, and do nae wrang, 
And God shall cause thy house stand lang.’ 
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SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


GERMANY. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN (No. 4, 1899),— 
The first article here is by Herr Pfarrer P. Bauer of Miger- 
kingen, and in it he discusses the passages in the Old Testa- 
ment where God is spoken of under the figure or title of 
Father. ‘Gott als Vater im Alten Testament.’ What is the 
exact significance of the term Father as applied to God in the 
passages where it occurs? He is frequently spoken of under 
this figure. The figure does not, however, always denote the 
same relationship. The relationship denoted by it is not al- 
ways that of paternity. It is sometimes that which exists be- 
tween a teacher and his pupil; sometimes that which exists 
between the head of a guild or order and the members of it; 
sometimes that between the baal or lord of a town or district 
and the inhabitants of it. In its use with respect to God it 
expresses the paternal relation, and that of lordship also. It 
is used with various shades of meaning, in fact. With the 
prophets in the bloomtide of propheey it is the paternal rela- 
tionship that is most frequently marked by it. They base 
their exhortations with regard to the fulfilment of the people’s 
duties to God on the ground that God has begotten them, 
watches over them with a father’s tenderness, supplies all 
their wants, guides and defends them with a father’s solicitude 
and care. With later writers, however, this affectionate side 
of the relationship is less insisted on, and that of — 
comes more to the front. God is regarded more as lord, 
owner, master, than as father; and even when the title Son 
is still employed the idea under it is more that of servant than 
of son. In Malachi iii. 17, we meet with such a phrase as 
‘the son that serveth Him.’ In later Judaism this aspect of 
the Divine relationship prevailed, though the former never 
was quite lost sight of. Herr Bauer traces in his article the 
stages through which this transformation passed, and notes 
the change observed in the teaching of Jesus, and in that of 
the New Testament writers under his influence. In the course 
of his historical survey, he shows how it came about that God 
came to be looked upon as specially the Father of the kings 
of Judah, who were the descendants of David, and later on 
again of the priest-rulers after the captivity, and of the hoped- 
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for Messiah. In New Testament times the basis of the relation- 
ship between God as Father and men as His children is some- 
what altered. It rests now less on nationality than on char- 
acter; less on blood than on righteousness.—Professor W. 
Beyschlag follows, with a critical review of a recent booklet 
by Dr. Rohrbach, Die Berichte iiber die Auferstehung Jesu 
Christi? Dr. Rohrbach’s object in this publication is to defend 
the views of his master, Dr. Harnack, on the resurrection 
narratives given in the Gospels, which he set forth in his 
recent Chronologie. Dr. Beyschlag reviewed this last-named 
work when it appeared in the pages of this Journal, and so he 
now here claims to examine the defence of Harnack’s views 
which his pupil has just published—Dr. Feine, Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis in Vienna, contributes an interesting 
exegetical study on Ephesians ii. 14-16.—Professor Wiesenger 
of Gottingen, under the title ‘Der Gedankengang des ersten 
Johannesbriefes,’ traces the development of the teaching of 
that epistle in the light of the writer’s twofold object in writ- 
ing it. He had both a theological and a practical object, 
The first is set forth in ii. 22, iv. 2; and the second in v. 13. 
—The other articles in this number are ‘ Luthers Beziehungen 
zu Zerbst ;’ ‘Zur Frage der Gebetserhérung ;’ ‘ Ein Original- 
brief Luthers und Zwei Originalbriefe Melsachthenai” ‘Kin 
Vorschlag zu Psalm 110, 3;’ and ‘Die Anselmsche Satisfactio 
und die Busse des germanischen Strafrechts.’ 


DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU (August, September, October).—A 
considerable part of the August number is given over to 
Goethe on account of the then forthcoming celebration of his 
hundred and fiftieth birthday—August 28. Hermann Grimm 
treats of his love of Nature and its influence on his develop- 
ment, and briefly tells the story of his struggle to get his 
poems published, and of the fame that latterly came to him, 
‘Goethe in freier Luft’ is the title under which his article 
appears—Goethe out in the open, as we would say.—Ellen 

ayer, under the heading ‘ Begegnungen eines Englanders 
mit Goethe,’ gives a pretty full summary of Mr. Henry Crabb 
Robinson’s Diary Reminiscences and Correspondence, as edited 
and published in 1869 by Dr. Thomas Sadler, so far as that 
work bears on Robinson’s meetings and correspondence with 
Goethe are concerned. She has here naturally German 
readers in view, and has prepared this article specially for 
them.—Friedrich Paulsen reviews Goethe’s creation of Mephis- 
tophles.—A novelette, ‘ Auf dem Thurme,’ by Karl Erdmann 
Edler, gives a tender picture of a mother’s loss of an only 
daughter, and her aarare it—A short account of a visit 
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paid to Arthur Schopenhauer, taken from the literary remaing 
of Carl Hebler, is followed by an elaborate and interesting 
description of Greece under Roman rule from the pen of L, 
Friedlander. The sufferings of the people from the extor- 
tionate greed of those appointed to govern them, and the 
altered condition of things after Augustus came to the throne 
and during the Imperial regime, are sketched in an extremely 
interesting manner. The article is continued and concluded 
in the September number.—Christine von Hoiningen Huene 
describes school life in the celebrated convent school of 
Nonnenwerth, and Paul Heyse furnishes a little drama in one 
act, ‘ Eine alte Geschichte.—In the September number Ernst 
Elster gives a brief account of Goethe’s wooing in his student 
days at Leipzig of Anna Catharina Schénkopf, and furnishes a 
facsimile of her note to him acknowledging his wedding gift 
of books to her on the eve of her marriage to Dr. Kanne, 
whom she preferred to her boy lover. It is the only known 
scrap from her hand.—Fiction is represented by two brief 
stories, ‘Ein Wettlauf’ by Anselm Heine, and ‘Die Liebes- 
briiche’ by Ilse Frapan.—Adolph Frez continues his series of 

apers ‘Aus Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s Leben.’ —Dr. B. 

essau’s ‘Dergegenwirtige Stand des Luftschiffabrts problems’ 
give us a very interesting sketch of the past history of aero- 
nautics, of the difficulties to be overcome and the present 
position of the science. He writes in the spirit of hope for its 
tuture.—M. Von Brandt devotes an article to an appreciation 
ot Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s poetic and prose writings. He gives 
a brief summary ot his somewhat uneventful life, and his very 
eventful literary career. All his literary works up to date are 
noticed and reviewed in a very adulatory tone. He has 4 
caustic hit at the Fatherland when he affirms that the Kaiser’s 
telegram on the occasion of Mr. Kipling’s recent illness in New 
York was what directed the attention of Germans to the poet’s 
works,—Sir A. Milner’s England in Egypt is well reviewed by 
an anonymous critic, and Gerald Meyer gives an excellent 
description of the early home of Leopold Ranke and his sur- 
roundings in youth. ‘In Leopold Ranke’s Heimathsthal’ is 
the title of his article.—(October.)—The Rundschau completed 
its twenty-fifth year with the last number, and this number 
opens with a retrospect. It takes us back to the founding of the 
Rundschau and to some of the writers who were among its 
earliest contributors and guides. The articles in this number 
are—‘ Die Reisegefiihrten, by Marie Von Ebner-Eschenbach ; 
‘Im Hauptquartier der IL. (Schlesichen) Armee 1866 ;’ a series 
of personal reminiscences by J. Von Verdy du Vernois ; ‘ Ueber 
Systeme und Systemsbildung” by Dr. E. Zeller—a contribu- 
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tion to Philosophy ; ‘ Jugenderinnerungen’ by Paul Heyse; 
‘Aphorismen,’ from the unpublished writings of E. Geibel; 
‘Die Literatur des Alten Indien,’ the first of two articles on 
works bearing on Indian literature, by Dr. H. Oldenberg; 
‘Ein Resuch bei Goethe in Jahre 1808;’ ‘ Kalliope,’ by R. 
Linden, with the usual political and literary reviews. 


RUSSIA. 


Tue Russian ParLosopHicaL REVIEW (Voprosi, Philosophii 
i Psychologii).—No. 46 opens with a couple of letters which 
have passed between the Council of the Moscow Psychological 
Society and that of the sister society in St. Petersburg. In the 
first of these letters the Moscow Society congratulates the 
society in St. Petersburg on the success of its journal—the 
Voprosi, which has now attained its tenth year. From the 
two we learn that the Moscow Society is to lend its assistance 
to the Voprosi, and that in future the Journal is to be the 
organ not merely of the philosophers of St. Petersburg, but 
of Russian philosophical thought in general_—The letters are 
followed by some fourteen pages devoted to an obituary 
notice of Professor M. C. Korelin, who died January, 1899. 
Professor Korelin’s ancestors were peasants. He was born 
30th August, 1855, in the Church village of Komleva, Ruskavo 
Ujezd, Moscow government; was educated in the district 
Ujezdnie School, whence he removed to the first Moscow 
Gymnasia in 1880; and finished his course in the Moscow Uni- 
versity in 1892, where he obtained the degree of Doctor of 
History. The subject of his dissertation was the Early Italian 
Humanism and its Historians. He was an ideologue and 
ideophile in the best sense of these terms.—The next article 
has for its titlek—* The Utopias of Universal Art.’ Its author, 
M. Th. Batushoff, read it before the Philosophical Society of 
the University of St. Petersburg. It is a criticism of the 
theories and systems of M. M. ee ot R. de Sizeranne, 
‘or Muntz, Herkenrath, Count Leo Tolstoi, and others.— 
M. Tchicherin continues his chapters on the Philosophy of 
Right, dealing in this number chiefly with the questions of 
Personality and Society.—It is followed by an article with the 
title—* Roman Elegy and Romanticism.’—The second part of 
the article on the Psychology of Insects concludes this part of 
the number. There are the usual reviews of Books and the 
Bibliography.—No. 47, like its predecessor, opens with an 
obituary notice. The subject of it is Professor M. M. 
Troitsky, the founder of the Moscow Psychological Society, 
of which he was also the first president. He was ordinary 
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Professor in the University of Moscow, and the chief represen- 
tative there of the English Empirical School of Philosophy, 
Highly gifted in various ways, he was specially successful as a 
Professor. He had great power over his hearers, had great 
analytical skill, and was distinguished as a teacher by the 
exactness of his thought and expression, and his unwonted 
manner of expounding his subjects and reducing them to their 
primary elements.—Vera Johnston, a lady whose name has 
already appeared in this journal, contributes the next article. 
In it we have an outline of the Bhagavadgita which, with the 
Upanishads and other writings mentioned, constitute or repre- 
sents the principal phase in the early intellectual development 
of India. Miss M7 ohnston discusses their dates, legends, 
character, and teaching at considerable length.—M. Tchicherin 
continues his article on the Philosophy of Right, treating this 
time of the fundamental elements of right.—M. Nicholas 
Ivantzoff, under the titlk—‘ Some Words on Ideals of Art,’ 
contributes a reply to a paper which appeared in a former 
number of the Voprosi from the pen of his brother member, M. 
P. Kalenoff.—M. Korsh completes a series of two articles on 
Roman Elegy and Romanticism.—Among the contents of the 
special part of this number is an article on the first Alcibiades 
of Plato by Wladimir Solovieff; also a short paper on the 
genuiness of the Laches. The Reviews contain a notice of 
Paulsen’s Life of Kant. 


ITALY. 


Nuova AnrToLoeia (July 1st).—Professor D’Ancona con- 
tinues his story of the imprisonment of Pietro Giordani at Parma 
in 1834, showing the indomitable energy of the patriot, who, 
strong in his innocence, was at last perforce released from prison 
in spite of the ill-will against him. He lived to see the dawn of 
the unity of Italy—A very interesting paper is the account of 
the career of a buffoon of the sixteenth century, written by G. 
Zannone, and founded on the diaries kept by the buffoon himself. 
He was called Ser Atanasio, and was half crazy, but possessed a 
good voice, and a faculty of improvisation. He always kept be- 
side him a little book full of rhymes and mottoes, which served 
him well in his profession. His. diary generally relates all that 
happened to him, and contains now and then some piquant anec- 
dote. Naturally the buffoon, who was employed by the Duke 
Guidabaldo of Ferrara, and also stayed sometimes at the Court 
of Pesaro, came into contact with most of the celebrated person- 
ages of the epoch. The Duke, his master, treated and clothed 
him like a buffoon, but Ser Atanasio was also compelled to serve 
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as a valet to foreign visitors, and his position was often extremely 
humiliating. He made money beyond his wages in all sorts of 
ways. Sometimes he would be paid by a haughty noble not to 
sing; at others he would receive large sums for singing mocking 
words in order to annoy some enemy. Once he was taken by 
the Duchess to the largest convents in Ferrara. It was in the 
year 1552. He amused the nuns for hours; and his songs, many 
in praise of the Reverend Mother, were received with enthusiasm. 
The pupils and domestics of the convent looked on from a dis- 
tance. The aristocratic nuns gave flowers and wreaths to the 
buffoon, and, what was better, a good lunch and rare wines, 
Then the nuns, in their turn, sang cantatas, and the visit closed 
with jokes and songs from the buffoon, that made the nuns 
‘laugh more than they had done for a long time.’ A queer 
picture of cloistral life jin olden times! Poor Ser Atanasio got 
many beatings in the course of his life, being often attacked and 
ill-used by people whom he had offended by his wicked wit. His 
master, the Duke, threatened him with the galleys at the least 
provocation, so that the buffoon always approached him cringe- 
ingly and sought to attract his attention, even in the form of a 
kick, rather than be neglected. The Duke’s guests played prac- 
tical jokes upon the poor man. Now they would make him 
drink a bottle of salted wine at one draught; now they would 
pelt him with the curds and cream left on their plates; and once 
a Marquis set fire to the buffoon’s silk pantaloons, so that the 
poor man wasseverely burned. The only consolation he received 
for this insult was a small piece of money. His best times were 
when he was sent into the country on some message or embassy, 
and he always looked out for such commissions. Now and then 
he rebelled against the treatment to which he was sub- 
jected, and refused to dance and sing, but he was told that 
in that case he would not receive a penny of his wages. 
Ser Atanasio was married, but had no children. He therefore 
adopted a boy of four years of age, one of the many sons of a 
Roman washerwoman, and named him ‘Julius Caesar.’ The 
child arrived at Pesaro, and became a source of discord between 
Ser Atanasio and his wife, from whom the buffoon often received 
beatings which caused him to appear at court with a bandaged 
head. His wife, however, died, and, not restrained by twenty 
years of domestic strife, the buffoon began to think of marrying 
again, and was not surprised when ordered by the Duke to marry 
a certain Cornelia. The wedding took place a few days later. 
But Atanasio was so discontented, that he did not even enter the 
event in his diary, where he was accustomed to note even such a 
trifle as the death of a squirrel, or the purchase of a rabbit. 
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This second marriage turned out as unhappy as the first, and 
Ser Atanasio received many scoldings from his new wife, which, 
he being now nearly sixty years old, he bore like a philosopher; 
only now and then retaliating by blows, a deed of prowess on his 
part that he did not fail to relate in his diary. Once the wife 
sent a message to the vicar of the place that she wished to be 
separated from her husband ; whereupon the vicar sent for him, 
and advised him to give his wife more beatings. Meanwhile, 
Cornelia presented her husband with a son, and no less than 
eight noblemen were present at the baptism of the child. The 
child was entered in the register simply as the son of ‘ the Duke’s 
buffoon.’ Evil times arrived, and the minor courts of Italy were 
in great straits for money. Atanasio shared in the general 
poverty, and once was obliged to sell his velvet cap in order to 
pay his son’s schoolmaster; and once, when the child was sick, 
he was obliged to dance and sing while in a state of the greatest 
anxiety, before he could wheedle a few coins out of the Duke, 
and persuade a groom to lend him a mule upon which to travel 
to his distant home. The coasts of the Adriatic were at this 
time troubled by Turkish corsairs, and it is remarkable in what 
a spirit of journalism Ser Atanasio picked up information of all 
kinds, which sometimes proved very useful to the authorities, 
There is a note in Atanasio’s diary relating the arrival of Tasso 
at the court on the 14th January, 1564. Another entry tells of 
the visit of the Duke to the Doge of Venice, and the impression 
on the buffoon made by the beautiful city; but he says nothing 
about the mysterious colloquy between Doge and Duke, which 
would have been so historically interesting. We only hear that 
it ended in the Duke’s speedy departure from Venice. On the 
return voyage the weather was very tempestuous, and when Ser 
Atanasio landed at Pesaro he stumbled and fell into the water. 
The unexpected cold bath, the sea-sickness he had endured, and 
the fatigues he had undergone, caused the poor old buffoon 
to fall so ill that he nearly died. For once the Duke was 
generous, sent a doctor to attend to him, and removed him 
from his poor dwelling to one better adapted for a conval- 
escent. Ser Atanasio did not completely recover. He was 
old and worn, and could no longer joke and sing and dance. 
‘If no one can laugh at me, I am done for!’ he lamented. 
The last note in his diary is very tragic. His wife 
fell ill of smallpox and was like to die. ‘As she was pregnant 
about five months,’ writes the husband, ‘1 was advised by the 
doctor to let her undergo an operation, by which the child 
might be saved. So thatI sought for a surgeon to undertake 
it in presence of a very good woman, and by God’s grace the 
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child was extracted alive, and I am very content.’ But the 
mother, for whom he had not a word of pity, died. This was 
in October, 1564, and after that nothing more is known of the 
buffoon or his children. His diaries continued to be read, and 
even found an imitator. His autograph memoirs are now kept 
among the Urbino papers in the Vatican Library.—Follows 
the conclusion of Matilde Sarao’s story of the Neapolitan 
ballerina.—Marco Praga contributes to this number a one-act 
drama entitled ‘ Doubt.’—M. Rava writes on J. K. Huysmans 
and his works,—(July 16th).—G. Chiarini sends an appre- 
ciative article on Giosue Carducci’s poems.—Professor Chiap- 
pello gives an account of the Florentine sculptors of the 
tourteenth century.—E. Castelnove commences a novel called 
‘The Last.’—G. Manasci describes the career of Johann Strauss. 
G. Ferrero criticises a paper by Professor Masca on ‘ The State 
of Liberty. —L. Vanutelli and G. Citerna publish a chapter of 
their book on the second Bodttego expedition, relating the par- 
ticulars of the explorer’s death.—Menott Garibaldi narrates 
the acts of the Italian volunteers in the Greco-Turkish war, 
the paper being the forerunner of a book soon to be published, 
and called ‘The Red Shirt in the Greco-Turkish War.’— 
R. Bonfadini writes on the ‘Political Storm.’—G. Colombo, 
writing on balloons and their future, communicates his obser- 
vations on the flight of birds and insects. A fly moves its 
wings with a rapidity of 20,000 strokes per minute; a gnat is 
still more swift in its movements; but the curious thing is that 
the heavier a bird is the less is the superficies of the wings 
necessary to sustain it in the air. So that, a man, compared 
to a gnat, must have, in proportion to his weight, a superficies 
of wing of a thousand square metres, in comparison with an 
Australian gull he need only have nine square metres, So 
that the obstacle lies not in excess of weight, but in want of 
force. In order to rise in the air, a man would have to develop 
a force fifteen or twenty times greater than the utmost of 
which he is at present capable. It is only the insects that 
continually move their wings while flying. The birds, especi- 
ally the strong flyers, often hold their wings quite still, so that 
the flight is an alternation of beating and repose. Falcons, 
eagles, vultures, and sea-gulls keep suspended in the air for 
hours at atime, only beating their wings at rare intervals. 
The albatross is said to be able to remain for a whole hour at 
a stretch with its wings extended and immovable. Professor 
Langley has proved the possibility of mechanical flight, and 
no doubt the whole question of aeronautics will sooner or later 
be solved.—(August 1).—G. Sergi, discussing the causes of 
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the decadence of the Latin races, says it is in part due to the 
reluctance to introduce any danger into the social and political 
arrangements to which these races and nations have become 
accustomed, This reluctance to move is not proper to a 
certain social class, but is universal, and is shown in all form 
especially in scholastic arrangements. It exists in Italy, Spain, 
and even in France, although there the evil is hidden under 
the economical success. It is a fatal anachronism which has 
serious consequences in every political and social manifesta- 
tion, and which, after causing decadence, will end in the death 
of all nations which do not dare to leave their usual orbit and 
‘move on new ways. —(September 1st)—Professor Bertolini 
writes on Paolo Diaceno.—Barbara Allason relates many facts 
and sayings which throw more light on the character of the 
late unfortunate Empress of Austria.—O. Grandi contributes a 
short story entitled ‘ From the Pélago to Riva.’—L. dal Verme 
describes an excursion in Croatia.—P. Barbéra writes on the 
humanist printers of the Renaissance.—‘ Tristram Shandy’ 
criticises the work of the Polish author, Henrick Sienkiewicz. 
—aA. Baccelli describes the valley of Agas; and G. Macchioro 
the life at Carlsbad, calling that watering-place a ‘corner of 
paradise. —K, L. della Vida discusses public credit during the 
last ten years.—M. Morasso concludes his paper on the exhibi- 
tion of Art at Venice.—(September 16th).—‘On the Decadence 
of the Latin Nations,’ by Ouida.—Petrarch’s My Secret and the 
‘Confessions of St. Augustine,’ by G. Segré.—‘Savoy and 
Piedmont in 1834, before the Mazzini Expedition,’ by Senator 
Faldella.—‘ Ruspole’s Second African Expedition,’ by A. Rossi. 
* Earthly Voices, by E. Mancini—‘ Italian Colonial Expansion 
in South America,’ by Lieutenant-Colonel E. Barone.—‘ Fran- 
cesco Carrara and the Evolution of Penal Law,’ by E. Ferri— 
‘Leo Tolstoi’s Sophism in Art and Criticism,’ by Professor 
Graf.—‘ The Social Crisis in France, by G. Ferrero.— The 
Transvaal Question,’ by F. N. Vitelleschi.—Reviews, etc. 


RASSEGNA NAZIONALE (July 16).—S. di Revel translates 
Monsignor Ireland’s lecture on ‘Joan of Arc.’-—The novel 
‘ Abruzzere Hearts’ is ended.—A. V. Vecchi discusses the value 
of the naval alliance of Italy—There are papers by A. V. S. 
and A. Alberti on interurban telephones ; and on the position of 
the foreign powers in China.—F’. Bosazzi has a pleasant paper 
on the Alpinism of last year.—(August 1st).—Professor Villari 
in an article on geographical study in Italy, confesses that it is 
in a very deplorable condition, and that the result is very 
damaging, not only in general, but especially for the education 
of the army. The real cause of this want of geographical know- 
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ledge is the entirely insufficient method used by the Professors 
in the classic, technical, and military schools, where the teaching 
of geography ought to undergo a complete reform.—Writing on 
the Pope as arbitrator, Professor de Cesare maintains that the 
idea of the Pope as president of a supreme tribunal for peace, by 
unanimous consent of the great Powers, and surrounded by all 
possible guarantees, is, while the pontiff continues to be a political 
pretendent, extremely utopian. But anyway, it is an office 
which only a Pope of exceptional genius could fill—G. E. 
Saltini contributes another chapter of his story of Bianca 
Capello.—Apropos of a pamphlet by Romolo Maurri, Eleutero 
writes on the platonism of a Christian democrat.—XX criticises 
C. Morrow’s book onthe Regal power in Italy.—A. Senesi gives 
many interesting statistics of the Italian colony in the Argentine 
Republic.—A. Ostini sends an archeological story called 
‘ Nigrilla.’—(August 16).—Arturo Linaker writes in celebration 
of the hundredth anniversary of Nicolo Puccini, the great 
Italian patriot and philanthropist, who was very far in advance 
of his times and already began to try to solve many social pro- 
blems that give the world so much trouble now. His villa and 
garden at Scornio play a considerable part in the history of 
philanthropy, patriotism, and political economy, for there are 
many institutions founded by the owner, museums, statues, and 
much that contributes to the education of the people. The 
Pantheon contains many statues of great men. Signor Puccini 
put up a very original notice on the gate of his grounds; it 
ran:—‘ At all hours of the day, except in mid-winter, this gate 
will be opened to any person desiring entrance, with the exception 
of children who might damage the monuments and the garden. 
The visitors are requested not to walk on the grass-plots, and not 
to bring with them loose dogs. Persons who are publicly and 
morally odious are requested to go elsewhere.’ This last sentence 
gave great offence to the police of the period, and Puccini had, 
in consequence, to endure much persecution. In 1848 Puccini, 
who, being deformed, could not fight for his country in person, 
assisted the revolutionists with money, horses, and arms. The 
public works he founded or encouraged are innumerable, and in- 
clude savings banks, schools, new roads, agricultural institutions, 
etc., etc, His memory was celebrated this year by a festival at 
Ponte Napoleone near Pistoia, under’ the direction of the Society 
which bears his name.—M. Morici continues his account of 
literary forgeries in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.— 
A. von Schwarz writes on the limits of physical energy, his 
article being directed against the many spiritualistic cheats of 
modern days.—G. Vannuccini concludes his account of a poetess 
XXXIV, 25 
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of the eighteenth century.—V. Fornari contributes a little play 
entitled ‘Figures of the Period.’—The remaining papers are 
continuations and reports of speeches.—(Sept. 16).—C. F'. Gabba 
writes on the question of the bill for enforcing the precedence of 
the civil to the religious ceremony of marriage, saying that the 
majority of the nation is not convinced of the feasability of. the 
projected law, and will swallow its enforcement as a bitter pill. 
The writer discusses the question at full length in all its aspects, 
and concludes that of all things in which it is important that 
Church and State should agree, that of marriage is one of the 
first—E. Masi writes in an interesting manner the story of 
Christina of Sweden and her Court.—G. Crocioni concludes his 
paper on Dante and Marniani.—The ‘ German-student corps’ is 
a reprint of an article in the Reforma Sociale of March 1st.— 
Fiction is represented by a short story entitled ‘Deprived of 
Dignity’ by Signora Denti, at the close of which is quoted Mr. 
Crawford’s saying ‘ women look greater fools than they are, and 
men are greater fools than they look, except in the things they 
know how to do and do well..—U. Mazzini discusses the 
‘chivalry’ in Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi.—‘ Pseudomino’ is an 
excellent tale by Jolanda.—Minusculus writes on the griefs of 
curates.—E, de Bisogno takes women’s poetry in Italy for his 
subject, quoting from several dead and living Italian poetesses, 
and especially criticising the recent works of Louisa Auzoletti, 
whom he designates as a noble example of indomitable belief in 
goodness and faith in the future. 


Emporium (July).—This interesting number is adorned by a 
chromo-lithograph of Kate Greenaway’s ‘ Primroses.’—P. Bettoli 
chooses Giulio Monteverde, the sculptor, for the present subject 
of ‘Contemporaneous Artists;’ the article is illustrated by 
numerous photographs of the artist’s productions. Giulio Mon- 
teverde, says Signor Bettdli, was born on the 8th October, 1837, 
in the small village of Bistagno, in the valley of Scrivia. He 
was the son of a day-labourer, and, when a boy, was apprenticed 
to a joiner, and, as he grew older, to a cabinet-maker at Genoa. 
There the boy’s artistic nature was immediately attracted by the 
magnificent palaces and works of art in Genoa la Superba, and 
he employed all his spare time in attending the drawing classes 
at the Academy of Fine Arts. He made such progress that he 
began to carve cupids and cherubs for his master’s furniture, and 
showed such talent and good taste as to attract public attention. 
He was married and already a father when his genius obtained 
for him a slender subsidy which enabled him to remove to Rome, 
and perfect himself in the art he had now chosen, that of a 
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sculptor. Being almost unknown in Rome, he had to struggle 
hard. He took a small house and studio in Via della Purifi- 
cazione, where very often he was so scarce of money that he 
could not afford to pay for models. At one such time he took 
his own children for a model, and executed a group in clay of 
his eldest child playing with a younger one in a cradle, both 
amusing themselves with a cat. A young painter, the friend of 
Monteverde, was just then escorting the King of Wurtemberg 
through the Genosese studios, and took that monarch to Monte- 
verde. The king was so enchanted with the infant group that 
he commissioned the sculptor to execute it in marble, advancing 
the remuneration of 8000 francs. This was the turning-point of 
Monteverde’s good fortune. The group is now in the museum at 
Stuttgart. Monteverde’s fame now increased rapidly. His 
‘Columbus as a youth’ gained the gold medal at Parma in 1870. 
In 1872 he executed the ‘Genius of Benjamin Franklin,’ for 
Ismail Pasha; a bold piece of symbolism and realism, which 
excited lively discussion among the critics. Two years later he 
executed the colossal statue of Mazzini, erected at Buenos Ayres 
by the Italian colony there. In 1875 he made the symbolic 
statue entitled ‘ Will is Power,’ which was meant to form part of 
a group that he never finished. Monteverde then executed a 
group, ‘ Edward Jenner performing the operation of Vaccination,’ 
exhibited at Paris in 1878, where he gained the first prize. It is 
now in the Civic Museum at Genoa. Commissions began to 
flow in upon the sculptor from all parts. In 1879 he made no 
less than five monuments for graves, all fine works. The year 
after, he produced two more important works, the statue of 
‘Bellini’ for Catania, and that of ‘ Victor Emanuel’ for Bologna. 
In 1881 he made the graceful monument for the Baldovini 
family in the Genoese cemetery. It is a noble Virgin and Child 
enthroned above a tomb. In 1883 he executed the statue of 
‘General Medici,’ which was placed in the Campo Verano in 
Rome; and in 1884 a ‘Christ’ for the chapel in the cemetery of 
Buenos Ayres. In 1886 Monteverde was made a senator of the 
realm. In 1891 his bold conception of a monument, ‘The 
Eternal Drama’ (Death seizing a young girl), was executed for 
the cemetery of Genoa. In 1893 the statue of Marco Minghetti 
was erected at Bologna; and in 1895 he executed a monument 
for the Camerini family at Padua, and one for Count Massari at 
Ferrara, both representing guardian angels of the tomb. In 1896 
the statue of the Duke of Galliera was finished, and last year that 
of the Duke’s wife Anna. These personages were philanthropists 
and great benefactors of the people and city of Genoa, and their | 
monuments are magnificent. Two minor works, the bronze bust 
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of Leopardi, presented to that poet’s native town of Recanati on 
the occasion of his centenary; and the marble bas-relief of the 
poet given to the Senate, are among the proofs of Monteverde’s 
patriotic sentiments. A chief characteristic of Monteverde’s 
genius is repose, a grand calm eats even works representing 


action. His habit was to finish all his works himself, leaving a 
last strata of marble to be chiselled with his own hand, under 
the touch of which the marble flesh grew soft and the blood 
seemed to flow through the marble veins. Monteverde’s private 
character was gentle and equable. He has no envy, no swagger, 
no ridiculous pretension. Like Guiseppe Verde, he possesses the 
true genius which avoids all ostentation. Last June (1899), 
Queen Margaret of Italy, a lover of art, visited Monteverde in 
his work-room. He was busy modelling a new group of high 
artistic and intellectual value, ‘ Materialism and Ideality,’ which 
he intends (if he does not change his mind after the late shame- 
ful events in France) to send to the Paris Exhibition in 190v. 
The Queen, who is a good critic, was delighted with the group, 
and gave the work due praise.—The next paper, ‘ Contempor- 
aneous Authors,’ has Shelley for its subject. The text is adorned 
by several illustrations. The article, which is long and enthusi- 
astic, and gives a sketch of the poet’s life, is by Giulio Monti.— 
Follows a well-illustrated ‘ Visit to Dijon,’ by F. M. d’Intignano, 
—The next is a paper, ‘ Across Holland,’ by M. B., capitally 
illustrated, with characteristic figures of the inhabitants.—The 
last paper is, ‘Modes and Forms of the Inquisition,’ by E. Verga, 
giving an account of the legal forms and proceedings before and 
after executions, etc. The article is most interestingly illus- 
trated with reproductions from rare old pictures and prints. 


ARCHIVIO STORICO PER LE PROVINCIE NAPOLETANE (Year 24, 
Fasc. 1).—Besides continuations from former numbers this con- 
tains an account of the Neapolitan feudal estates at the end of 
the sixteenth century, with descriptions of the coats-of-arms and 
titles of the nobles.—B. Maresca reviews Badham’s ‘ Nelson and 
the Neapolitan Republicans,’ calling the work more an ethical 
than a historical study. He protests against the exaggerations 
of Nelson’s apologists, who are supported by too few proofs, and 
cannot be regarded as confirming Foote’s ‘ vindication.’ 


RASSEGNA PUGLIESE (August).—D. Magrone here commences 
a rather dry but valuable account of the abolition of feudal 
dominion in the Commune of Molfetta in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, giving many historical particulars—F. F. Guerrieri’s 
account of the temporal and spiritual property of the Abbey 
of the Holy Trinity at Cava dei Tirrei is continued. —B. de 
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Luca is inspired by Signor Lionetti’s statue of the blind man 
of Jericho to deliver a long and interesting lecture on ‘lights’ 
in its artistic and mental aspects, with quotations of the 
opinions and sayings on the subject from ancient to modern 
times. 


FRANCE, 


Revue DE L’Historre pes Re.icions (No. 3, 1899).— 
The two articles in this number are continuations of those 
begun in last number, but are presented here in the reverse 
order. M. Séderblom has the first place with his 
‘Fravashis ;’ Etude sur les traces dans le Mazdeisme d’une 
ancienne conception sur la survivance des morts.’ In the 

revious part of his study he set himself to show that in 
Reohebes there are to be found clear traces of a primitive 
animistic faith. These traces he found in the rites connected 
with the cult of the dead, in the festivals in their honour, and 
in the customs observed at the disposal of the body. The 
Avesta itself, but more especially the Yasht consecrated to the 
fravashis, furnish light on the subject under his consideration. 
Here he sets forth the functions attributed to dead ancestors 
in primitive Mazdeism, and the ideas that were entertained as 
to them, as to their nature, and the conditions under which 
they existed. The word fravashi is not limited in its usage to 
the dead. It is equally used to denote the soul of the living. 
In fact everything was supposed to have a soul, a kind of 
spiritual essence separable from it, and at all times representa- 
tive of it. The fravashis of the dead were thought to con- 
tinually interest themselves in all the affairs of their earthly 
relations, friends, or those belonging to the district in which 
they themselves had lived, or the people, race or nation of 
whose stock they were. They watched over births, ministered 
to the fertility of cattle and crops; influenced rain clouds; 
guarded against the enemies of their descendants, and the 
perils that threatened their possessions. They acted as the 
good genii of their relatives in all matters affecting their wel- 
fare. The relatives on their part made offerings to them and 
invited them to take part in all their festivals, seeking in this 
way to secure their favour and addressing to them their 
prayers. As to the nature of the fravashis and the conditions 
of their disembodied existence M. Séderblom is very explicit. 
He discusses the derivation of the term and the references to 
it in the Avesta and elsewhere. As to the root of the term, 
opinion has been somewhat divided. M.S. leans to M. J. 
Darmesteter’s derivation of it, that it comes from fravar, to 
nourish. But what can be said for other derivations is fully 
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stated. The fravashis are the spiritual duplicates of persons or 
things, are similar to them in form, have a kind of spiritualised 
body, need nourishment and clothing, suffer from cold and 
heat, from hunger and thirst, and so are dependent on the 
offerings made to them by their friends and kindred. Our 
author shows that the eschatological beliefs of the Iranians 
have little of a moral, or truly religious, character in them, 
The idea of a preliminary judgment of the dead before 
crossing the famous bridge is a late one. The fate of the 
dead was really settled on the bridge itself, and the qualit 

that determined that fate was not a moral one, but nena 
and adroitness in the crossing.—The other paper is the con- 
tinuation of M. Berard’s ‘ Les Pheniciens et les poemes homer- 
iques’ In the first part of his article he described the Aigzean 
Archipelago, and set himself to show that the names of the 
islands, harbours, anchorages, etc., give evidence of the com- 
mercial traffic carried on by the Phoenicians there in Homeric 
times. Here he shows that the descriptions given in the 
Odyssey of the experiences of Ulysses are verified by those of 
merchants and travellers in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries A.D., and that the names of implements in use in 
these isles, the names of their products, of the industries 
carried on by the people there, the legends cherished by them, 
and the customs prevalent among them, all bear eloquent 
testimony to the truth of what the Odyssey tell us. Special 
attention is drawn to the prevalence of the number seven in 
the legends and stories that refer to these islands, attesting (as 
M. B. thinks), that though historic Greece does not recognise 
the week, and counts by fives and tens, yet in more primitive 
times Semitic influences must have deeply affected the thought 
and life of the people. The ‘ Programme’ (provisional as yet) 
of the proposed International Congress ot the History of 
Religions, to be held in Paris in September next year, follows, 
and gives an interesting idea of the subjects that are to en- 
gage attention at its meetings. The rest of this number is 
devoted to book reviews and periodicals, with the usual Chro- | 
nique.—(No. 4, 1899).—M. E. Blochet resumes here his series of 
‘ Etudes sur l’histoire religieuse de l’Iran.’ In this one he deals 
with the various legends as to the ascension to heaven of the | 
prophet Mohammed. He gives in the first place Mohammed's 
own version as contained in the Coran. There it appears as & : 
dream which the prophet had. Later it appeared in several | 
versions as having been an actual experience on his part. | 
Considerable variations in details occur in these versions, aud 
M. Blochet sets himself here to the examination of these . 
variants, and to trace, as far as possible, their origin, and the 
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influences under which they were produced. He gives good 
reasons for finding their origin in Iranian Mazdeism. ‘ Persia,’ 
he says, ‘has always been the promised land of religious 
revolutions and the home of mystical sects.—M. A. Barth 
continues his ‘ Bulletin des Religions de l’Inde, in which he 
notes, and gives critical appreciations of, the various books 
and publications issued recently on the religious history and 
life of India. Those brought under notice and review in this 
section of his Bulletin are those that deal with Brahmanism.— 
M. Marillier furnishes an elaborate review of three recently 
published works in the domain of Folklore, under the title, 
‘La Doctrine de la reincarnation des ames et les dieux de 
Yancienne Irlande, d’aprés des travaux récents,’ The works 
are Mr Alfred Nutt’s two volumes (chiefly, however, the second, 
as the first was fully dealt with three years ago in this same 
periodical and by the same reviewer, via :— The Voyage of Bran, 
§c., with Essays upon the Irish Vision of the Happy Other 
World; and the Celtic Doctrine of Re-birth.) ‘Thesequel to, and 
complement of, that volume now issued is titled, The Celtic 
Doctrine of Re-birth with Appendices ; then come Miss E. Hill’s 
The Cuchullin Saga; and Miss Jessie L. Weston’s The Legend 
4 Sir Gawain, studies upon its original scope and significance, 

xcellent summaries of the contents of these works-are given, 
and Mr Marillier proceeds then not only to criticise the views 
expressed in them, but to review the whole subject with which 
they deal from his own wide and accurate knowledge of these 
sagas and the literature connected with them. The article is 
not concluded in this number. A considerable number of 
books are more briefly noticed, and among thess we may 
mention the second edition of the Rev. A. Robinson’s, Study of 
the Saviour in the Newer Light. M. Picard, the reviewer, has a 
much higher opinion of Mr. Robinson’s work in its revised 
form than he expressed in this same journal of it in its earlier 
form. He now commends it as un livre de science, and as a 
work which will be read with pleasure by all who are 
interested in the person of Jesus, 


/ 

REVUE DES EtupEs Jurves (No. 2, 1899).—M. Th. Reinach 
discusses under the title ‘ Antiochus Cyzicene et les Juifs,’ the 
question whether the Antiochus, who was summoned by the 
inhabitants of Samaria to their help when besieged by 
Hyrcanus, was Antiochus Grypus or Antiochus Cyzicenus. 
He reviews also the position of parties generally, and the course 
of events in those complicated and troublesome times, 
ar he shows, was but imperfectly informed as to them, 
and M. Reinach proves, against Josephus, that it was Cyzicenus 
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and not oor who was appealed to by the besieged.— 


‘ Israel et Judah’ is the title of the second article here, which 
is by M. Israel Sach. The object he sets before himself is to 
shew that the opposition between the Northern tribes and 
Judah was not merely geographical but radical, and dates far 
back beyond the schism in the time of Rehoboam. It comes 
out, from a careful study of the historical data to be gathered 
from the books of the Bible, that the antagonism between them 
was based on original and ineradicable differences of traditions, 
ideas, and tendencies. Their proximity in Palestine did little 
or nothing to bring them into unity. Political necessities 
might render union for a time desirable, or a strong hand might 
compel them to co-operate for the common good, but the 
rivalry between them was ever present and ready to manifest 
itself on every opportunity. The schism in the time of 
Rehoboam only emphasised the radical opposition of the one 
to the other, and perpetuated it. M. Sach examines the rela- 
tions of the two sections of the Hebrew people in the light of 
the O. T. records and literature generally, and shews that 
these make it quite clear that the Northern tribes had a torah, 
religious customs, and ideas of Jahveh very different from 
what the tribe of Judah treasured and observed. The torah 
of the former was held in abhorrence by the latter. That of 
Judah was far more spiritual, and God was represented by it 
as having no material form, and as incapable of being 
represented, and hating to be represented, by any image 
whatever. M. Sach finds the explanation of the differences in 
the various parts of the legal and moral Codes that have come 
down to us in this twofold torah and conception of God, and 
in their different religious customs and usages, The article is 
not completed in this number.—M. M. Friedlinder, whose 
opinions in regard to the Minim of the Talmudic writers were 
criticised by M. W. Bacher in last number, here restates and 
defends those opinions in an article headed, ‘Encore un mot 
sur Minim, Minout, et Guilionim dans le Talmud,’ He repro- 
duces the substance of his arguments given in his work, Der 
vorchristliche judische Gnosticismus, and adds something more 
in support of‘them. This is followed by a further criticism of 
these views by M. Levi, who is not satisfied with either the 
reasons advanced by M. Friedlinder in his book, nor by those 
advanced in his article—M. W. Bacher furnishes a study on 
Jewish Tradition, ‘Les trois branches de la science de la 
vielle tradition juive, le Midrasch, les Halachol, et les 
Haggadot.’—M. J. Furst continues, and here concludes, his 
series of ‘ Notes lexicographiques.’ M.S. Krauss treats of ‘les 
gloses hébriiiques du grammairien Virgilius Maro.’ M. M. 
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Schwab furnishes a series of ‘Inscriptions hébriiques en 
France.’ These are additional to those given in his collection 

ublished some time ago. M. D, Kaufmann, whose death on 
Sly 9th has been so widely and justly lamented by all 
interested in Jewish oe has a short paper here on the 


Synagogues of Toledo. M. 


’ 


Kayserling furnishes a study 
on ‘L’Archidiacre Ferrand Martinez et les persecutions de 
1391.’ Under ‘ Notes et Melanges,’ we have a series of short 

apers on exegetical and historical subjects of considerable 
interest ; and under ‘ Actes et Conferences,’ a lecture that was 
delivered before the members of the Société des Etudes Jwives 
on May 10, by M. J. Weill on ‘ Judah Halevi.’ 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE (Aug., Sept., Oct.)—In the August 
number Dr. Hartenberg gives a very interesting description 
of the phenomena of muscular action caused by fear. The 
emotion is one early experienced, and puts in action a multi- 
tude of movements, some of which are purely mechanical, but 
others are produced and regulated by volition.—M. G. Palante 
deals with the subject of ‘Esprit de corps,’ as a social and 
moral influence. He distinguishes two forms of it, according 
as it affects a limited class, or profession ; or larger congeries, 
such as races, clans, sects, etc. In the first of these it em- 
braces the interests, the honour, and so on, of the individuals 
belonging to the class, or profession ; in the other it is the in- 
terests of the whole order that it takes under its care, The 
latter is the most imperious. It arrogates a veritable empire 
over the conscience of the individual in the interests of the 
whole. Its predominant characteristics are here sketched and 
examined, and its action in the province of conduct discussed. 
—M. Marillier continues his summary and criticism of Mr. 
Grant Allen’s Evolution of the Idea of God.—M. G. Belot 
reviews M. G. Bon’s Psychologie du Socialisme.—In the Sep- 
tember number M. Marillier concludes his elaborate notice of 
M). Grant Allen’s work above mentioned. This part is wholly 
critical. He shows in detail how defective Mr. Grant Allen’s 
work is as an argument for the view he has adopted as to the 
origin of religion and of worship, many of the phenomena on 
which he relies being susceptible of au entirely different inter- 
pretation. He shows also that Mr. Allen repeatedly takes his 
own unproved affirmations for established facts, and then 
argues from them as if they were facts.—M. A. Naville furnishes 
a syllogistic study, ‘La Nouveaute dans la Conclusion,’ in 
which he seeks to prove that the major premiss does not 
necessarily cover or involve the whole conclusion.—M, C. 
Bois ‘Du temps de croyance,’ treats of the time or period 
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which intervenes between sensation or perception and the in- 
tellectual process productive of belief—M. N. Vaschide treats 
of the action of the pulse under the influence of different 
emotions, and gives illustrative experiments, and a table of 
results—Both numbers are rich in book reviews.—(October). 
—‘Le Mechanisme de limitation,’ by M. Felix le Dantec, is 
the first article in this number. Before dealing, however, with 
the mechanism of imitation, the nerves and muscles, and their 
mutual action and interaction in the exercise of imitation, M. 
le Dantec discusses the parts which heredity and education 

lay in forming the individual. He takes as a kind of text- 
book here A. R. Wallace’s Natural Selection.—‘ A propos. de 
l'Infini Nouveau,’ by M. Emile Borel, is a study in the Bigher 
Mathematics.—* Des Movements alternants des Idees révélés 
- les mots,’ by M. R. de la Grasserie, is the next article. 

he first part of it is given here, It is an effort to determine 
the influence of language on thought, of words on ideas, and 
the influence of social and other environments on both. 
Ideas, he says, are not unchanging; rather are they, like 
phenomena, in perpetual flux ; both externally and internally. 
Their internal movement is evolution ; their external move- 
ment results in elevation and orientation. ‘These movements 
are not a matter of chance, They follow fixed laws, of which 
the principal are ‘capillaritie,’ alternation, and polarization, 
M. R. de la Grasserie then proceeds to trace the action and in- 
fluence of these laws respectively. 


LE MUSEON ET LA REVUE DES RELIGIONS (No. 2, 1899),— 
M. R. de la Grasserie continues here his treatise, ‘De la con- 
jugaison negative, ainsi que de l’interrogative, et de la dubitative.’ 
—M. B. C. de Vaux gives the first instalment of his translation 
of the Arabic work which dates from about the end of the ninth 
century, A.D., El Falasifah, the ‘destruction of the philosophers.’ 
—M. A. Marre continues his translation of the ‘Sadjarah 
Malayou,’ giving that of Chapters X XIII. to XXV.—Mon- 
seigneur Ch. de Harlez gives the first section of an interesting 
study on Chinese literature, ‘Les allusions historiques dans la 
litterature chinoise.’ He sub-titles his study ‘ Faits remarquable 
de Vhistoire de Chine.’ Chinese students, he says, that is, 
students of Chinese literature, are not only frequently puzzled 
by the multiform idioms of the language, but also by the 
numerous allusions to incidents in Chinese history that are little 
known and hard to discover. Several Chinese scholars have, 
however, gathered together collections of these latter, some of 
them fuller than others, but all of them helpful to the general 
student. Our author here proposes to give examples of these 
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aids. The series is to be continued.—M. J. Perruchon furnishes 
an ‘ Apercu grammatical de la langue Amharique ou Amarinna 
comparée avec |’éthiopian.’—M. le comte H. de Charencey com- 

letes his series of papers on the historian Sahagun and the 
idioms migrations by giving a comparative table of the data of 
the several writers that have dealt with them.—Book reviews 
and the Chronique follow, and complete the number. 


REVUE SEMITIQUE D'EPIGRAPHIE ET D'HISTOIRE ANOIENNE 
(No. 3, 1899).—M. J. Halévy continues, under the usual rubric, 
‘ Recherches Bibliques,’ his examination of the prophetical works 
in the Old Testament in order to show that their writers were 
familiar with the Pentateuch, especially with the documents 
attributed to the sacerdotal authors, the Priest Codex, or ‘ P.’ 
Here he continues his examination of the prophecies that are 
placed under the name of Isaiah. In the section of his studies of 
this group of prophecies presented to us in this number he deals 
with the passages that refer to the ‘Servant of the Lord,’ the 
‘Ebed-Jahve.’ He discusses these passages more fully than he 
has done the others already brought under notice, and this be- 
cause of the importance of the question they raise as to whom the 
writer or writers referred when they used this term. This 
section of his paper is devoted to the elucidation of this knottv 
point. M. Halévy brushes aside at the outset the Jewish and 
Christian averments that under this term their respective Messiahs 
were denoted. Dogmatic views receive from him scant courtesy ; 
he discusses the question purely from the historical point of view, 
and the critical. Whoever was in the prophet’s mind he was a 
contemporary of his own. But was he an individual—a just 
man, tried like Job and Jeremiah, and whom he expected to see 
rise from the dead after all his sufferings and be surrounded with 
extraordinary glory as his reward and crown? Or was he Israel 
regarded in its collective form, or any special class or group of 
Israelites? The first of these opinions is that held and advo- 
cated by Duhm. Our author sets himself to examine the pro- 
pea in the light specially of Duhm’s defence of his position. 

e gives the passages in full that refer to the Ebed-Jahve, and 
reviews all that Duhm has advanced in favour of his contention. 
They are four in number. The first, xli., 8-16, unmistakeably 
(says M. Halévy) describes Israel as a whole, fallen, truly, and 
humbled to the condition of a worm which people crush under 
their feet in disgust. In xlii. 1-9, the Ebel-Jehve is just as 
clearly a select class of the exiles, not the whole, only those who 
were in sympathy with the prophet himself, and were working 
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heart and soul with him to encourage the exiles and confirm them 
in their hope of speedy restoration to their beloved land. In 
xlii. 18-25, the Ebed-Jahve is again Israel as a whole, but here 
as they presented themselves to the prophet at the beginning of 
his ministry. In xliii. 5-15, the Ebed-Jahve is the emigrant 
omg of Israel going forth to occupy Jerusalem and Judah. 
his section of M. Halévy’s study is extremely interesting, and 
the emendations he suggests to give lucidity to the text in its 
obscure parts are ingenious, plausible, and of course scholarly.— 
In his next article here he reproduces for the readers of this 
Revue the fragment of Ecclesiasticus recovered and published by 
Professor Schechter after Cowley and Neubauer had issued the 
fragments they had edited. After giving the Hebrew text the 
writer gives a translation of it, and follows that by a thorough 
critical examination of it, in which its faults are all exposed, and 
numerous suggestions made as to the form the text must have 
presented at first. The Syriac version’s help is here invoked, and 
all the light it sheds on that original form made use of. Here 
are some of the conclusions to which M. Halévy comes. The 
text from which the Greek translation was made, belonged to a 
class that was very faulty. The copies differed from the original 
in many ways. Ben Sira’s copy was distinguished by the fre- 
quent substitution of letters and words for others; and by the 
suppression and addition of entire phrases. He was badly quali- 
fied, too, for the task he undertook, and was not very honest in 
his ignorance. When his knowledge failed him he made up for 
it by conjectures, and he did not even scruple to alter the text 
before him when it went against his own personal views.—M. J. 
Perruchon continues his ‘Notes pour histoire d’Ethiope con- 
temporaine,’ which have, as an appendix, a contribution on the 
same subject from the pen of F. M. Esteves Pereira.—Other 
short papers from M. Halévy’s pen are on ‘ Les mots significant 
“ boulanger” en Babylonien’ and ‘ Ex-voto sabeens relatifs aux 
urifications. —Part of the Bibliographie is also furnished by him. 
he rest of it is by M. Perruchon. 


REVUE CELTIQUE (July).—This number opens with the first 
of a series of papers by M. E. Ernault, entitled—‘ Of the 
Mystery of St. Guénolé.’ The present instalment deals with 
the MSS., editions, and various philolgical questions arising 
out of the text of this ancient Reston Mystery.—Dr. Whit- 
ley Stokes continues his valuable transcript and translation 
of the Rawlinson text of the Amra Choluimb Chille—M. E. 
Philipon contributes a note on the limits of the city of the 
Ambarri.—Mr, J. Strachan continues his discussions on the 
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‘Final Vowels in the Felire Oenguso,’—There follows upon 
this an article by M. G. Dottin, with the title—‘ Studies of 
Irish Phonetics,’ The present paper is, as we need scarcely 
say, an instalment.—Mr. W. A. Craigie contributes the text of 
the tract oe e Cindchait and the Athach Tuatha from the 


Edinburgh MS., which is older than the versions of the Book 
of Ballymote and the Book of Lismore, though the details of 
the story are the same.—In the Bibliographie a series of 
critical remarks is begun on the Wortschats der Keltischen 
Spracheinheit of Dr. Whitley Stokes, with the additions 
of Bezenberger.—The Chronique is as usual full of notes 
interesting to students, The same remark must be made also 
in respect to the section devoted to periodicals, 


HOLLAND, 


De Gips (August).—‘ Algerian Impressions’ by Anna Ekker 
are vivid, and intelligently written.—* A Debt of Honour’ by 
T. C. Van Deventer refers to the mother country’s past treat- 
* ment of her Indian colonies and to the need of making repara- 
tion for having drained them of their wealth for so long 
without doing anything for them. Now that revenue from 
coffee and opium is declining so much, and colonial debt 
steadily increasing, the time has come to pay the debt, and 
not only the Dutch but even the natives out there are 
beginning to insist upon it. It should be done quickly by 
remitting certain taxes, by giving practical help in the develop- 
ment of these countries as England does for India, and so on.— 
‘The Three Electra’s,’ Polak concludes his long study on this 
classic theme.—The rest of the number is taken up with a 
study of Goethe by Byvanck (continued in Sept. and Oct.) and 
a review of two French minor poets, Georges Rodenbach and 
Stéphane Mellarmé.’—(Sept.)—‘ Frederic, a Dramatic Frag- 
ment,’ by Frans Mijnssen consists of a clever dialogue between 
a young husband and wife. A year with her husband has 
proved to her that he is a thorough egoist, and the moment is 
chosen when he provokes her into telling what she has dis- 
covered and how she despises him.— Eats,’ by Prof. Kalff 
(continued in Oct.) is an attempt to give a true estimate of old 
Father Cats, the Calvinist poet, whose unbounded popularity 
in the seventeenth century got him a firm place in Dutch 
affections. Nowadays he is scoffed at and even blamed for 
training the Dutch into commonplace in their ideas, yet not 
altogether deservedly. A poet he is, not of the kind to be for- 
gotten but next door and far-off from great.—‘ Treatment of 
Criminal Lunatics by the State,’ Dr. a S. Meijer who has 
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visited lunatic prisons in other countries and made a special 
study of the subject, comes to the conclusion that it is a mis- 
take to mass criminal lunatics in one institution. He recom- 
mends the building of an annex to the ordinary prison where 
criminals can be placed in the first place for observation, and 
then treated in any exceptional way that is necessary. Doc- 
tors skilled in psychiatry should visit them, not the ordinary 
— doctor only. When cured they should be sent for pro- 

ation to an ordinary asylum, and if the cure holds, should be 
set free.—‘ With an eye to India (Dutch) also’—a writer from 
Pekin tries to rouse the Dutch to take advantage of the 
present crisis for getting trade advantages in China, etc.— 
‘Grandmother Renske,’ by Cyriel Buysse—a picturesque sketch 
of an old body and her granddaughter, not without pathos. 
Tutein Nolthenius writes ‘ concerning an American novel’—to 
wit, Westcott’s ‘David Harum.’—Mrs. G. H. Marius gives an 
appreciative notice of the lately deceased painter, Jacob 
Sichen-tietshen.)—. F. Haspels has the first place with a 
striking little romance, ‘The Love of Eerwaarde’ or ‘Her 
Reverence ’—that being the title given to the young lady in 
joke by the peasants of Texel. Her lover is in Vlieland, and 
there is driving across the strait and boating among the 
islands; but in spite of romantic surroundings the girl tires of 
him, as she did of a former lover, finding him unworthy, and 
in the end her love finds an object in a bastard child of the 
Viieland gentleman which she adopts—‘ Young Turkey,’ by 
Prof. Van Den Berg, shows exceptional knowledge of parties 
in Turkey, and he is disposed to take this strangely com- 
pounded one more seriously than is usually done.—‘ The Great 
Lock-out in Denmark,’ by Margaretha Meiboom, gives a 
graphic account of this great strike, which ended in a victory 
being claimed by both masters and workmen; but in reality 
it leaves things much as they were, but with the addition of 
embittered feelings. 


THEOLOGISCH TIJDSCHRIFT (September).—The number opens 
with a paper entitled ‘ God,’ which attempts to construct the 
notion of God out of the modern philosophy in which ‘ will’ is 
the ultimate substance. Deity is reached in this way. From 
the individual will we rise to the will of a number of persons, 
and so to the joint will of always larger groups till we come 
to the joint will of mankind for its own progress. God is the 
moral ideal of mankind conceived religiously and in relation 
to the ground of the universe. ‘Thus God is thought as the 
world-will, and the development of the world as the evolution 
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of the divine will and activity. As the will of the nation over- 
bears that of the individual or of a group of individuals, so the 
world-will is greater than all particular wills whatever, and 
ompipotence is rightly ascribed to it. The last paragraph of 
the paper shows how Christianity in its purest form, stripped 
of all magic, admits of this conception. God in Christianity is 
above all representation, he is absolutely transcendent, while 
the moral ideal must be human and must have taken form in 
a historical personality who must be not superhuman but 
human. The writer is Mr. M. H. Lem, of Amsterdam.—A re- 
view of the veteran Hoekstra’s latest work, his Godsdienstleer, 
accuses him of departing in his old age from the idealism 
which Holland learned from him in his prime, and of setting 
up an externally real ‘ supersensual order of things’ for which 
idealism has no place or need. A very interesting paper by 
C. T. Zwartendijk, of Hilversum, on the ‘ Bulla in Coena 
Domini,’ discusses the assertion of the Church historian, Hase, 
that this bull, in which all Protestants are excommunicated, is 
no longer read at Rome on White Thursday as it used to be. 
This assertion is also made by Professor Diendorfer, who 
writes on the Bull in the new edition of Welter and Weltze’s 
(R.C.) Kirchenlexicon. Against this several works recently 
published and adorned with Episcopal approbation are cited, 
from which it appears that the Bull in Coena Domini is now 
replaced by the Bull Apostolicae Sedis, in which the general 
excommunications still in force are enumerated. They extend 
to apostates, such as have fallen away from God, and to 
heretics and their adherents and sympathizers; and the 
Catholic writers give definitions of heresy and of sympathy 
with heresy which obviously cover the case of followers of 
Luther and Calvin and all who reject any important Roman 
Catholic doctrine. Thus, though the name of the bull is 
changed, its substance remains; and the reading of the ex- 
communicating Bull is not abolished, but takes place when 
the Pope thinks it desirable. It took place in the Sistine 
Chapel in 1882.—Prof. Wildeboer reports on the Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels lately published by Mrs. Lewis 
and Mrs. Gibson. He awards the publication high praise, and 
in couclusion touches on the critical questions suggested by it. 
He thinks it better not to try to decide whether the Syrian 
texts are derived from Tatian’s Diatessaron, but to wait for 
further light on the question; and as for the language he 
agrees with Dalman that the Syriac of Church use can help 
very little in determining the language spoken by Christ and 
his Apostles.—There is notice of a number of pamphlets be- 
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longing to a controversy now being waged in Holland between 
Protestant and R.C. writers as to Peter’s primacy at Rome, 
‘and the meaning of the text, Matthew xvi. 18. 


DENMARE. 


AARBOGER FOR NORDISK OLDKYNDIGHED 0G HIsTorIE (Vol. 
XI1V., Part 1).—Dr. Kalund has an article on ‘ The Icelandic 
Légberg,’ which restates in a clear form the arguments 
hitherto brought forward against the traditional account of 
the situation of the ‘ Law-hill.’ The assertion that the Légberg 
lay on the eastern side of the Thingvellir first appears as a 
tradition about 1700, and cannot be reconciled with the state- 
ments in the sagas, more especially in Sturlunga Saga. These 
all indicate that the Légberg was on the west side of the river 


(Oxar-d), and those who reject the late tradition are agreed 
that its site is most probably to be found in a small eminence 
on the side of the great lava-cleft known as Almanna-gja. So 
far Dr. Kalund adds little or nothing to his earlier views on 
the subject (in his Typography of Iceland, 1877; the English 
reader may compare Vigfusson’s edition of the Sturlunga Saga, 
Vol. IL, p. 505). The remainder of the article deals with some 
passages in the code of laws known as Grdgds, in which the 
time of day is indicated by such phrases as ‘ when the sun is 
on the western cliffs:’ Dr. Kilund endeavours to show that 
this means about 2.30 P.M. A closing paragraph refers to the 


changing of the course of Oxar-d, which was intentionally 
done so that the stream might flow through the Thingvellir,— 
striking proof of the importance which the old Icelanders 
attached to their yearly place of assembly.—In an article on 
‘Churches as Places of Defence,” Emil Ekhoff (writing in 
Swedish) brings out several interesting points. Previous 
writers on the subject, he says, have only shown that some 
churches could be defended against assailants, and have not 
proved that they were built to serve as strongholds. Fora 
medieval fortress one of the first necessities was a projecting 
gallery, from which the underlying door or other weak spot 
could be defended. These galleries usually rested on wooden 
beams, which extended right through the walls, and were 
often movable, so that they might be drawn iu when not 
required. An examination of various: Swedish and Danish 
churches has convinced Hr. Ekhoff that they were constructed 
to carry such galleries, and theretore were really intended as 
places of defence. The battlemented walls of many also 
point to the same conclusion. The arguments are very 
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ingenious, and the illustrations show great acuteness of obser- 
vation. The view that the church-tower was primarily meant 
for defensive purposes has much in its favour, and the whole 
spirit of medieval Europe involved a combination of war and 
religion which might well be embodied in the fortifying of 
churches, Our own authorities on church-architecture might 
do worse than give some consideration to the views expressed 
in this article: the question certainly requires further discus- 
sion before it can be settled either way.—(Part 2)—In ‘ The 
See of Lund and Bishop Herman,’ Dr. Sophus Larsen makes 
an interesting contribution to Scandinavian Church history. 
First he gives an account of the somewhat obscure reasons 
which led the Pope to reduce the power of the soeprscy of 
Bremen by erecting the new See of Lund in the year 1103 
The victory for Denmark was not so absolute as it seemed to 
be at first, for thirty years later Bremen had its former autho- 
rity restored by Pope Innocent. Lund, however, supported 
by the Danish king, refused to surrender its newly-acquired 
independence, and in the struggle that followed the Archbishop 
found his best supporter in one of his canons, Herman by 
name, whose combative temper had prevented his success in 
his own Germany, and later on led him into serious troubles 
in Denmark. For Lund’s interests, however, he proved of 
great service, and the See again received full papal recog- 
nition in 1139. The later portion of. the article deals with 
Herman’s tombstone, which still exists in the Cathedral at 
Lund. The inscription is much defaced, but by the — of 
a copy made in last century, the greater part of it can still be 
deciphered :— 


Presulis Hermanni . ... . . anni 
Cui sine fine diem det Deus et requiem 
Orbita celestis, et vite fulgida vestis 
Assint Hermanno longevo temporis anno. 


After a careful examination of what can still be traced in the 
lacuna, Dr. Larsen proposes to read the first line thus :— 


Presulis Hermanni Angli membra, ortu Alamanni. 


But as the monkish poet has no elisions in the remaining three 
lines of the inscription, it seems somewhat unsafe to attribute 
to him no less than two (and a hiatus) in the first. There is 
more satisfaction in the appended note on the date of Svend 
Estridsen’s death, for which Dr. Larsen accepts April 28, 1074, 
as certainly correct. 


XXXIV. 26 
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SWITZERLAND. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET Revue Suisse (August).— 
The first place in this number is given to an article by M. 
Numa Droz, in which he gives an interesting account, based 
on inedited MSS., of Charles Monnard and of the part he 
played in the Franco-Swiss conflict of 1838. In the course of 
the article the author writes of the causes which have made 
Switzerland a home for political exiles, and of the influence 
these have had upon the Swiss—M. Adolphe Ribaux follows 
with an able article, partly historical and partly descriptive, 
on Capri.. M. Ribaux is of opinion that the Phoenicians were 
the first inhabitants of the island. He gives a description of 
its two towns or villages, and writes interestingly of the 
features of this famous and charming islands physical and 
otherwise—To English readers probably the most attractive 
piece in the number will prove to be M. P. Martel’s contribution 
under the title ‘The English Sub-marine Cables.’ A couple 
of sentences will show the drift of the article: ‘Thanks to 
that vast network which she has gradually laid down on the 
floor of the oceans and of which London is the centre, her 
Colonial empire is assured of a sufficient cohesion and will be 
able in the day of danger to utilise all the resources of her 
fleets and of her arsenals. And still more: this command of 
the bottom of the seas has something exclusive about it, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that the telegraphic communication 
of the world constitutes for England a sort of monopoly. 
Witbout doubt the possession or control of certain strategical 
points situated along the chief routes of navigation has facili- 
tated for her the installation of these cables, and at the same 
time preventing other colonial nations from undertaking 
similar enterprises, but there where the concurrence might 
have been possible, England has stepped in with her habitual 
decision and perseverance, and it is she who now holds in her 
hands almost all the lines by which Europe is connected with 
the other parts of the world.’—M. F. Dumur concludes his 
papers on Gottfried Keller—M. Ed. Tallichet, the editor, con- 
tributes to this number a pleasantly written article on the 
Publishers’ Congress held in Eeoies in June last, and of which 
Mr. John Murray was the President—The number closes with 
the usual Chroniques.—(September)—M. Edmond Rossier 
begins this number with an article on ‘Finland,’ in which he 
writes of the treatment that province of the Russian empire 
has received and is still receiving at the hands of the Tsar 
Nicolas II.—Over the signature of Mary Bigot we have an 
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interestingly written article bearing the title ‘The Life of 
Women in America.’—The article on Charles Monnard and the 
Franco-Swiss Conflict of 1838 is continued.—Other continued 
articles are ‘Capri’ by M. A. Ribaux, and the English Sub- 
marine Cables.—M. Auguste Glardon returns to the Central 
African question again, basing his remarks this time on the 
recently published narratives of MM. Bertrand and Coillard, 
—A set of instructive Chroniques close the number.—(October). 
—M. Edmond Plauchut, who has spent many years in the 
Phillipine Islands, and has a large acquaintance with their 
affairs, contributes the first instalment of what promises to be 
an extremely instructive and trenchant series of articles on 
those unfortunate islands. On the first of his pages he says: 
‘ We shall make known the causes of the iniquitous war which 
the free people of the United States are making upon another 
people who, after delivering themselves from the Spanish yoke, 
as the Americans delivered themselves from the yoke of the 
English, wish like them, to be independent.’ He then proceeds 
to describe the geographical features of the islands and to 
detail the causes of the war.—M. M. Delines follows with an 
article under the heading ‘Dramatic Music in Russia.’—M. I. 
Griinberg discusses the question of the colonisation of Palestine 
by the Jews.—An article by M. F. F. Roget with the title 
‘ John Knox, the Scottish Reformer, and Geneva,’ is based on 
Mr. Hume Brown’s book.—The editor writes on the Dreyfus 
case.—In the political Chronique the Transvaal question is 
referred to. The writer of the chronique does not profess to 
have thoroughly studied the question, but remarks ‘We regard 
the morality of the English government as infinitely superior 
to that of the government of Pretoria.—Each of the three 
numbers contains the usual supply of light reading. 


SWEDEN. 


Tue ArKIV ror Norpisk Frioxoat (Record of Northern 
Philology).—No. 4 of the 11th volume opens with a paper on 
‘Studies on Ancient Northern Vocalisation.’—To this succeeds 
a critique on a book or treatise, lately published in London, 
on ‘Hamlet in Iceland, in which, Dr. Olrik, the author of two 
interesting treatises, discusses whence Saxo drew the materials 
of his poem, more especially in his 3rd and 4th book.—(Vol. 
XII.)—No. 1 contains, first, a long article by Professor Bugge, 
giving a narrative of the life of Harold Fairhair during his 
earlier life, and before his accession to the throne of Norway. 
—This is succeeded by an article by O. Klockhoff, on the folk 
verses regarding King Didrik and his Warriors. This long 
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and in its own way interesting criticism, extends to no less 
than fifty-eight pages—The next article is by H. K. Fridrike- 
son, and is a critique of a verse from the Volundar Kvitha, viii. 
1-2.—The number concludes with two criticisms, the first by 
August Gebhart, on the ‘Order of Words in Old Northern 
Prose,’ by Ludvig Bernstein, an English academical treatise, 
from New York Columbia University. The second by A. B. 
Larson, ‘ Short Explanations of Danish Dialects, with illustra- 
tions by Valdemar Benniker and Marius Kristenson. 


GREECE. 
Aruena (Vol. XI, Pt. 2, 1899).—G. N. Hatzidaki resumes 


his discussion of the ‘Hellenism of the Macedonians,’ and 
adduces a mass of phonetic evidence to show that their language 
was really a Greek dialect, distinct from the Thracian and 
Illyrian languages.—Other notes by the same scholar deal with 
some modern orthographic innovations, and the ancient pronun- 
ciation of g—M. Pantazés defends his recent Platonic studies 
against German criticisms.—The k. Basés continues his ‘ Roman 
Questions. —(Vol XI., Pt. 3).—I. Matzés publishes a collection 
of inscriptions from Euboea—Papadoulos-Kerameus’ recent 
edition of the letters of the Patriarch Photios from Athos MSS., 
furnishes occasion for a large number of emendations by the k. 
Papageorgiou.—G. N. Hatzidaki contributes on various philo- 
logical matters.—M. Pantazés discusses the teaching of ‘ Litera- 
ture.’—Both numbers contain several mathematical papers by L. 


N. Hatzidaki. 


AMERICA. 


Tue American Historica Review (July).—The first 
article in this number is from the pen of Mr. Carl E. Boyd, and 
treats of the ‘ County of Illinois,’ a vast extent of country to the 
west of the river Ohio, which is now divided among five of the 
United States, but was formerly claimed, and in a way ruled by 
Virginia. Mr. Boyd gives an account of its organisation and of 
such government as it had down to the end of the last century, 
when the authority of Virginia over it came to an end.—Under 
the title—‘ Hidalgo and Morelos,’ Mr. H. C. Lea contributes an 
article connected with his special studies, Hidalgo was the 
first to raise the standard of opposition to the Inquisition in 
Mexico, and in the words of Mr. Lea, the chief‘ Morelos occupies, 
with Hidalgo, the foremost place in the Mexican Valhalla.’ 
Mr. Lea gives an account of the origin, life, and fate of both. 
—Mr. J. W. Caldwell writes on John Bell, who served in the 
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Senate of Tennesse continuously for twelve years, and had 
much to do with directing the policy of that State during the 
civil war.—Mr. J. F. Rhodes follows with a contribution, 
entitled—* The Battle of Gettysburg.’—The Section ‘ Docu- 
ments’ contains a collection of highly interesting and valuable 
papers, belonging to the Merchant Venturers of Bristol, and 
referring to the early attempts made from that city to establish 
colonies. Mr. Miller Christy, who sends the documents, con- 
tributes an good introduction to them.—Among the books 
reviewed are Fisher's Medieval Empire, Hume's Burghley, 
Sir W. Anson’s Duke of Grafton, Parker's Sir Robert Peel, and 
the Countess Cesaresco’s Cavour. The number is well sup- 
plied with news acceptable to students of history. 
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The Spirit and the Incarnation in the a of Scripture, Science, 
and Practical Need. By the Rev. W. L. WALKER. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 1899. 


Dissatisfied with the Unitarian doctrines respecting the Person and 
Work of our Lord, or with what he terms the ‘Christian-Theistic Position,’ 
Mr. Walker turned to a re-examination of the fundamental doctrines of 
the Christian Faith, and after twenty-five years of thought he has here 
given us the results at which he arrived, and, if we mistake not, the 
various lines of reasoning along which these results were reached. His 
work takes the shape of a learned and elaborate discussion of the two 
great doctrines of the Holy Spirit and of the Incarnation. In the case of 
each doctrine Mr. Walker takes as his starting point the Scriptures of the 
New Testament, selecting and interpreting their utterances as they bear 
upon his subjects, and then considering them in the light of history and 
experience and in relation to the requirements of human nature and 
human reason. His work may be said therefore to divide itself into two 
parts, having for their respective subjects the doctrine of the Holy Spirit - 
and the doctrine of the Incarnation. Fundamentally, Mr. Walker is in 

reement with the Universal Church. Here and there one meets with a 
phrase which appears somewhat contradictory, but on comparison with 
other statements it turns out to be a defect in statement, rather than in 
doctrine. If there is any weakness in the volume, it is on the side of ex- 

sition. Mr. Walker’s belief in the two great dogmas in which he dwells 
is full and unquestioning, while his treatment of them is always reverent 
and scriptural, and as a rule, luminous and practical. The work is 
practical rather than speculative, and bears witness of its origin in the 
practical needs of the writer. In the first part his aim is to answer the 

uestion : ‘ What was the great distinctive thing in Christianity as it went 
orth as a religion into the world ?’ or ‘ What was it that constituted that 
new, saving, spiritual power which no one can doubt it proved itself to 
be?’ And the answer he gives is ‘ The Spirit of Christ Jesus.’ This he 
regards as the distinguishing feature between the old and the new 
dispensations, and as the new element introduced into the world. 
The idea is scarcely so new as Mr. Walker seems to regard it, having 
been long ago insisted upon by a number of theologians. Mr. Walker, 
however, brings much new thought to the discussion of it and puts 
the subject in such a way as will doubtless be helpful to many. In 
the course of the discussion, he sets forth his theory of the Atonement, 
which in some respects is on entirely new lines. He also discusses the 
— why it was requisite that the ‘new element’ should be given 
through Christ Jesus. The doctrine of the Incarnation is treated by Mr. 
Walker from the Alexandrian and Hegelian points of view. His view 
respecting the prologue to the Fourth Gospel and Greek influences is 
scarcely satisfactory, but on the whole the treatment of the Logos 
doctrine has much to commend it. Objections which have been urged 
against the doctrine of the Incarnation and the difficulties which suggest 
themselves, are treated with great fairness and with acuteness. Modern 
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thought is brought in to assist in the elucidation of the doctrine, and much 
help is given to the understanding of it. The work, in short, has much to 
commend it, and is rich in spiritual and scriptural thought. 


The Bible for Home Reading. Edited with Comments and 
Reflections for the use of Jewish Parents and Children by 
C. G. MonteriorE. Second Part. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1899. 


This second part of Mr. Montefiore’s work contains selections from the 
Wisdom literature, the Prophets, the Psalms, and from the Apocrypha. 
The principle on which the selections have been made and arranged is the 
same as was adopted in the first part, and the purpose in view is the same, 
except that the comments and reflections are suitable for boys and girls 
over rather than under sixteen years of age. The volume is divided into 
five sections. An introductory chapter treats of Jewish history and litera- 
ture from 430 to 130 s.c. Here the fortunes of the Jews under the 
Persians and Alexander and his successors are traced, and the influence of 
the foundation of Alexandria, of the institution of the great synagogue 
and of Greece are briefly referred to. In the first section the selections 
are taken from the books of Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, Job and Ecclesiastes. 
The second contains selections from the Prophets—from Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah i-xii. and xxviii-xxxiii., and again from chapters xxiv-xxvii., and 
lastly from Joel. Section three is headed ‘ Religious Tales,’ and contains 
selections from the books of Esther and Jonah. The next section contains 
selections from the book of Psalms, which are arranged as psalms of prayer, 
of happy communion with God, of thanksgiving, pilgrimage, royal psalms, 
didactic psalms, psalms in praise of the law and psalms of praise. The 
fifty-first psalm has a chapter to itself. In the fifth and last section we 
have extracts from the literature of, and relating to, the Maccabean period, 
to which the book of Daniel is assigned. As will be readily inferred from 
the above arrangement, Mr. Montefiore has called in to his assistance the 
leaders of the most advanced school of Old Testament criticism, and to a 
very large extent adopted the results they have arrived at. The date of 
the whole of the passages selected is placed not earlier in their present 
form than 430 8.c. The whole of the Wisdom Literature as we now have 
it, and in its largest bulk, is regarded as the product of the post-exilic 
or even of the pust-Nehemian age. Of the Book of Job, it is said, ‘it was 
assuredly written before Ben Sira, and it was probably written after 
Nehemiah ;’ that is, between 400 and 200 8.c. The selections from the 
Prophets are in like manner treated as the work of post-exilic editors. Of 
the one hundred and fifty psalms comprised in the Psalter, Mr. Montefiore 
selects one hundred and twenty-one, and gives almost the whole of them 
in their entirety, and regards them as products of the same period. In all 
this, of course, he is occupying a critical position which is by no means 
unfamiliar. At the same time the position is not precisely assured. To 
take but one example—the Psalms. The editor has the support of several 
well-known names of great authority, but their position as to the post- 
exilic date of the great majority of the Psalms has recently had very grave 
and serious doubts thrown upon it by the very able criticisms of Professor 
Robertson, whose objections to their theory have still to be answered. 
But assuming the dates to be correct, there can be no two opinions as to 
the skill with which the passages have been selected and arranged. Here 
and there quite a fresh light has been thrown upon some of the passages, 
This is especially the case in the section devoted to the Wisdom literature 
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where the passages have been arranged according to their subject. The 
comments and reflections are, as in the former volume, very frequently 
exceedingly suggestive, ard the reader, whether he accept the critical 
positions Mr. Montefiore has adopted or not, cannot rise from the perusal 
of his volume without feeling that many passages of the Scriptures which 
were before obscure have been made intelligible, and that others have ac- 
quired for him a larger and deeper meaning. 


The Sia Systems of Indian Philosophy. By the Right Hon. F. 
Max MULLER, K.M., etc. London, New York, and Bom- 
bay: Longmans, Green & Co, 1899. 


The six systems which are here more or less elaborately analysed are the 
Vedanta or Uttara-Mimamsa, the Purva-Mimamsa, the Samkhya-Philoso- 
hy, the Yoga-Philosophy, the Nyaya and Vaiseshika Philosophies. The 
ter Vedanta system has been passed over not because it is merely, as it is 
sometimes regarded, a determination of the old philosophy, but for the 
reasons that the materials for its examination and study are easily ac- 
cessible, and that the aim of the author is to give an account of the older 
stems from which the more modern system has been in a measure, 
rsa by no means exclusively derived, Before proceeding, however, to 
the formal discussion of his subject, Mr. Max Miiller, in a series of three 
introductory chapters, treats of a great variety of topics, all of which are 
intimately connected with the history of Indian philosophy. These chap- 
ters, though the topics discussed in them are not new, but have most, if 
not all, of them been treated by the author before in one or more of his 
publications, are among the most attractive in the volume, and to the 
general reader as well as to the theologian and student of human thought, 
will probably prove of the greatest interest. While writing these chapters 
the author has frequently had the Greeks and their philosophy before his 
mind, and his very first point is to show that while in Greece the history 
of philosophy is inseparable from the history of philosophers, in India it 
has been otherwise. There, while the work has remained and continues 
to live, and abundant materials exist for watching the origin and growth 
of philosophical ideas, hardly anything is known respecting the lives or 
characters of those who originated the ideas or supported the systems to 
which they belong. The first literature of India Mr. Miiller points out 
was mnemonic, and though the study of Indian philosophy must begin 
with the Sutras, these Sutras themselves, he pow must be considered 
as the last outcome of a long and continued philosophical activity carried 
on by memory only. Behind these, however, are the Upanishads, but 
even these contain too many technical terms to allow of the supposition 
that they were the products of one day or of one generation. Indian 
philosophy was before the Upanishads, and the original springs of that vast 
accumulation of religious and philosophic thought to the existence of which 
they bear witness and of which they seem themselves to be the last 
remnants, are lost. Olosely connected with the question of the origin of 
Indian ag ay’ is that of the intellectual condition of the country. 
On this Mr. Max Miiller has some extremely instructive pages, though he 
still writes as if addressing an incredulous public, unwilling to believe the 
plainest evidence of literature, and dis , or rather with its mind and 
thought made up, to believe that the old literature of India was written a 
couple of thousand years ago with the express intention of deceiving sub- 
sequent generations of readers by giving notes and indications of intellectual 
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and social conditions which did not exist. Such incredulity or scepticism or 
whatever else it may be called, there can be little doubt, passed away. 
Thanks to the labours of well-nigh innumerable scholars, not a few of 
whom have derived their inspiration from our author, there is a disposition 
among all classes to look fairly at whatever historical evidence may be 
adduced in regard to Indian life and thought, and to treat it with the 
respect due toit. From the evidence given here and elsewhere there can be 
no doubt that from very early times the Aryan population of India were 
in the habit of turning their attention to religious and philosophic thought, 
and that the habit was so widely practised as to justify the old saying that 
the Indians are a nation of philosophers. This, as is well known, was true 
in the time of Buddha and Asoka ; it was equally true of the more remote 
period when Ganaka listened to Yagnavalkya, and the latter disputed with 
Artabhaga. Philosophic discussions, or discussion on the great problems 
of existence were taken part in by al! classes. Kings often presided over 
them, and women claimed the right to be heard in the then philosophical 
assemblies. ‘ As far back as we can trace the history of thought in India,’ 
says Mr. Max Miiller when summing up his elaborate argument, ‘ from the 
time of King Harsha to the Buddhist pilgrims, back to the descriptions 
found in the Mahabharata, the testimonies of the Greek invaders, the 
minute account of the Buddhists in their Tripitaka, and in the end of the 
Upanishads themselves, and the hymns of the Veda, we are met every- 
where by the same picture, a society in which spiritual interests pre- 
dominate and throw all material interests into the shade, a world of 
thinkers, a nation of philosophers.’ In a notable chapter on the Vedas he 
treats of a variety of theclogical topics. Among others he traces the 
development of monotheism and the logos doctrine, and examines the sig- 
nificance of a number of terms used in Indian philosophic literature to 
denote the Supreme Being. Many pages are devoted to the consideration 
of the connection between Greece and India and the relations in which 
their philosophies stood to each other. Weber’s idea that the Alexandrian 
Logos idea had no Greek antecedents in Greek philosophy but was 
influenced by the Vedic Vak is controverted, and Professor Miiller 
expresses his belief that while every indication of a possible intercourse 
between Greeks and Hindus in ancient as well as in modern times has 
been carefully noted and strongly urged of late, nothing beyond mere 
possibilities of exchange of religious and philosophical ideas between 
Greece and India, particularly in ancient times, has been established. Of 
the accounts which Mr. Miiller gives of the different systems of philosophy, 
all we can say here is that the aim has been to meet as far as possible the 
wants of the student and the demand for a book dealing with the subject 
in a popalar way. To the student of Indian thought the book will prove 
extremely valuable, while others who may take up the volume will find in 
it much instruction as to the early thoughts of men respecting the 
problems of life and as to the way in which they sought to solve t 
together with the conclusions to which they were Ted. 


Christian Missions and Social Progress: A Sociological Study of 
Foreign Missions. By the Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D. 
Vols. I-II. New York, Chicago, Toronto: Fleming H. 
Revill Company. 1898. 

These two volumes have been developed out of six lectures which the 


author delivered some years ago before several of the Universities or 
Divinity Schools of America. They contain between them nearly a 
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thousand closely-printed octavo pages, and the work is not yet finished ; 
there is still another volume in hand which, as we gather from a note, is 
to be issued in April next. At first sight one is disposed to think that 
Dr. Dennis has allowed his zeal to outrun his discretion and to complain 
that the space he has given to his subject is inordinate ; but the deeper 
one goes into his volumes the more one realises the greatness of the task 
he is accomplishing and the remarkably informing character of his work. 
The title he has given to it we must candidly own seems to us a little 
too ambitious. Admitting that his volumes are a ‘ Sociological Study of 
Foreign Missions’ (though we are in doubt about it), the subject he has 
chosen, or rather with which he deals, is not Christian Missions or the 
missions of the entire Christian Church, but the missions among the heathen 
of only a part of the Christian Church. Of the foreign missions of the 
Catholic and Greek and some other churches Dr. Dennis, while acknow- 
ledging the great value of the work they have done, does not treat and, so 
far as we can gather, he has no intention of treating of them. The effect 
of this omission is to render his work as a treatise on Christian Missions 
and Social Progress incomplete and imperfect, and to lessen its value as 
a Sociological study. The missions of the Catholic Church are the oldest, 
its records are not hard to find, and some of the great names upon their 
pages are among the brightest that have appeared in the history of Chris- 
tian missionary effort. But in point of fact Dr. Dennis deals only with 
the Protestant Missions, and his work, notwithstanding its quasi philoso- 
phical title, is less philosophical than historical, and is practically an 
account of the great social and moral difficulties which missionaries in 
foreign and heathen lands have to combat, with a narrative and description 
of some of their most conspicuous successes and a forecast of what may be 
expected as the growing and final results. Regarded from this point of 
view the work is one of great value, and deserves the success it appears to 
have met with on the other side of the Atlantic. Dr. Dennis has both 
Scripture and history behind him when he asserts that Christianity is a 
divine power introduced into humanity for the purpose of transforming 
men’s characters and assimilating them to the divine. He is on equally 
safe ground when he maintains that it is not contented with merely 
effecting a change in men’s beliefs or opinions, but demands the complete 
purification of their entire life with the substitution in all its departments 
of self-sacrifice for God and man for selfishness and indifference. From 
a sociological point of view, the second lecture is extremely valuable. It 
contains an immense collection of facts respecting the moral and social 
condition of the non-Christian peoples. Many of the facts are of course 
not new, but Dr. Dennis has gathered with these a multitude of others 
from a very wide field, and put them together in a very handy form. 
Valuable also from the same point of view, as well as from that of the 
Christian religion, are the fourth and fifth lectures, in which an account is 
given of many of the chief results of Protestant Missions in most parts of 
the world, and of the agencies at work under the guidance of Europeans 
for the development of a higher social and religious life. Lecture three 
may be taken as an excellent vindication of Christianity as a missionary 
religion. Dr. Dennis passes in review the other efforts which have been 
made to reform and regenerate, and in doing so strengthens the position 
he takes up that Christianity is alone capable of coping with the evils of 
humanity and of restoring it to a free and noble life. The sixth lecture is 
not concluded in the two volumes before us. Here Dr. Dennis points out 
the way in which Christianity has contributed to social progress, and takes 
the brightest view as to the ultimate result. Altogether the work is one 
of vast erudition and great interest. It tells the story of a great movement 
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carried on from many points and concentrated to one end. If it records 
much that is dark and loathsome in human life, it records also much that 
is best and noblest and most enduring in the efforts of the present. 


H MONH AA®NIOY (The Monastery of Daphni after 
Restoration). By Gaorcios Lampaxkgss, Lecturer on 
Christian Archeology in the National University. Athens: 
A. Konstantides. 1899. 


Ten years ago Mr. Lampakés published a full historical and archeeologi- 
cal account of the church of the Daphni Monastery, near Athens, ray a 
hope of providing some memorial, in prospect of the ruin which then 
seemed inevitable. Fortunately his and others’ representations took 
effect, and in 1892 steps towards restoration were taken. These 
restorations, however, were not entirely successful. The old dome, with 
its characteristic flat arc and covering of ancient tiles, has been replaced 
by one somewhat common-place in design and material ; while the mosaics 
were intrusted to an Italian artist, who, unacquainted either with Greek 
characters or Greek symbolism, has made some deplorable mistakes. To 
take an example, the prophets about the dome have been shifted a place 
round, with the result that Moses is now the last and David the first. 
Mr. Lampakés adduces further evidence in favour of his contention that 
the church was built in the tenth century. The figure of our Lord on the 
dome is modelled after a figure found, according to M. Sabatier, on the 
coins of those emperors in whose reigns there were victories over the 
Bulgarians. The author is inclined to connect the founding of this church 
with the visit of Basil If. to Athens after his great victory ovor the 
Bulgars. During the Western occupation the monastery passed into the 
hands of the Cistercians. The greater part of the book is occupied by a 
description of the magnificent series of mosaics which adorn the interior of 
the church. Mr. Lampakés has also prefixed a large number of testimonia 
in favour of his former work, some of which, as, for instance, the letter 
from his Holiness the Patriarch of Antioch, contain interesting notes on 
the archeological possibilities of the Levant. 


Philadelphia: The Place and People. By AGNES REPPLIER. 
Illustrations. London: Macmillan & Co. 1898. 


The Quaker city of the West has had a somewhat eventful history, more 
eventful, indeed, than any other of the American cities can boast, with 
the possible exception of Boston, and the story of it will always retain an 
interest for British as well as for American readers. Though often told, 
it is doubtful whether it has ever before been told with the same grace and 
sprightliness and pictorial effect as it has had the good fortune to be told 
in Miss Repplier’s volume. Whether the Muse of History will own and 
adopt it as her own, is hard to say. Asa rule she moves with stately and 
majestic step and is often of an austere temper, and Miss Repplier’s pen 
is so swift and bright and light hearted, that we fear lest her pages should 
be frowned upon as wanting in gravity and sombre decorum. “The clear, 
bright Philadelphian sun plays everywhere upon her pages. Here and there 
bright flashes of humour are struck out of them, and a spirit of gaiety and 
liveliness pervades the volume, which one rarely meets with in the solid 
tomes of historical learning. Yet the book is a serious one—eminently 
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serious, and though it tells the story of the city of brotherly love lightly, 
it tells it earnestly and with a due respect for learning. Brightness, how- 
ever, is the main characteristic of its es. Nor on the whole is the 
history of the city one over which the Philadelphians have any need to 
look grave. There have been unpleasant passages in it no doubt, and 
Miss Repplier makes no attempt to make them appear less unpleasant than 
they were, but the history of the city has been one of quiet and steady, 
and were it not that the growth of many American cities has been marked 
with quite as great, if not a greater, prosperity, we should say marvellous 
progress. Great events have happened within its walls, and a number of 
men whose names will live in American history have had their residence 
within it. At the same time, it was the scene of much bickering and intoler- 
ance. Penn’s broad views of religious tolerance found little sympathy among 
the early settlers, and his keenest disappointments were brought about by 
those whose lasting gratitude he had hoped to win and ought to have had. 
Of Penn himself Miss Repplier has naturally much to say, as also of Frank- 
lin and many other Philadelphian notabilities. The ‘ childhood’ of the 
Quaker city, its growth, its efforts after culture and learning, the doings 
of its Assembly and of the Anglicans of Christ’s Church, the inroads of the 
Indians, the part which the city played in the war of Independence, and 
again in the civil war—all these and many other things are lightly but bril- 
liantly described in Miss Repplier’s pages. Nor is the social and domestic 
life of the city in its early years neglected. The hints thrown out on these 
ints are suggestive. The prisons in Third and High Streets were not 
nished till 1722, but here is how the offenders of the time were accommo- 
dated and dealt with. ‘‘‘ A cage seven foot high, seven foot long, and seven 
foot broad” was constructed for the evil doer, who dwelt temporarily 
therein, like a monkey at the Zoo. being taken out with due formality to 
be ‘smartly whipped ’—perhaps for selling drink to Indians, perhaps for 
watering the white man’s rum, both of them offences of which the law took 
- ay cognizance. Twenty shillings was the fine imposed for working on 
the Sabbath day, ten shillings for being drunk on the Sabbath day, and 
twelve pence for smoking upon the streets on any day of the week. In 
1702 George Robinson, a butcher, was fined for ‘uttering two very bad 
curses,’ and, for presenting a paper which was deemed disrespectful to the 
Council, Anthony Weston was whipped in the market-place three days, 
receiving but ten lashes each day, thus suffering as much ignominy and as 
little pain as could easily be held together. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that these public whippings were charged for at the exorbitant rate 
of six shillings each, and that the offender was compelled to pay for the 
unwelcome service done him-—a touch of ironical thrift which fully justifies 
Lamb’s admiration for the latent humour of Quakers. Could Anthony 
Weston have taken his thirty lashes at once, he would have been far 
easier in mind, and full twelve shillings richer.’ Imaginary crimes caused 
little excitement in the community. The Quaker colonist was a devout 
believer in witchcraft, and passed laws against it, but hanged no witch. 
Play-acting, however, he could not abide, at least officially, and many 
were the curious shifts to which strolling players had recourse in order to 
draw a house. One old-fashioned notion Miss Repplier dissipates. ‘We 
think of Quakers now,’ she writes, ‘as clad perpetually in sober drab, with 
close bonnets or broad-brimmed hats; but for many years after the 
founding of Philadelphia they wore no exclusive costumes, contentin 
themselves with avoiding, in a general way, the allurements of fashion an 
finery. Hence the stern warnings and sharp reproofs directed from time 
to time against those daughters of Eve who yearned after fancy fig-leaves, 
who let their hair stray wantonly over their brows, or sought to widen 
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their modest petticoats with the seductive crinoline, As Thomas Chalkley 
vigorously but vainly remarked, “ If Almighty God should make a woman 
in the same Shape her hoop makes her, Everybody would say truly it was 
monstrous ; so according to this they make themselves Monsters by art.” 
Nor were the female Friends averse to glowing colours, remembering 

rhaps Penn’s sky-blue sash which gave them warrant for their weakness, 

heir silk aprons rivalled the rainbow, and not infrequently their gowns 
were of red or green, instead of that dove-like hue which Whittier loved 
and praised.’ . . . * There is ample evidence to show that the scarlet 
cloaks so popular in provincial England (who does not remember poor ill- 
fated Sylvia's ?) found their way over the ocean and created much disturb- 
ance among the sober-minded and austere. That one of these gay garments 
‘almost new, with a double cape,’ was stolen from Franklin’s house in 
1750, proves that the philosopher did not seek to restrain the natural 
longing of wife and daughter for the shining dress booths of Vanity Fair.’ 
Miss Repplier brings her sketch down to the present day, and whether we 
regard her volume as an essay or as a history, it is thoroughly enjoyable 
from beginning to end. 


The History of Fettercairn: a Parish of the County of Kincar- 
dine. Illustrations. By AroHD. CowiE CAMERON, A.M., 
LL.D. Paisley: J. & R. Parlane. 1899. 


The parish and village of Fettercairn, in Kincardineshire, lie at the foot 
of the Eastern Grampians, upon the high road between Aberdeen and the 
south, and have found a very capable historian in Dr. Cameron, who for 
over forty years was schoolmaster in the village. Dr. Cameron is not a 
native of the parish, but writes with subdued enthusiasm, with the care 
and accuracy of a scholar, and not without a certain amount of pawkiness 
and humour. The parish is not one that stands out very distinctly in the 
annals of the country, and the history of it has been hardly more than 
ordinarily eventful. And yet it is surprising how much Dr. Cameron has 
found out in connection therewith, and how much of what he has found 
is worth reading. To begin at the beginning, he doubts whether what are 
taken as Roman remains can indicate anything more than merely tempor- 
ary stations or such works as were thrown up for protection while the 
troops were on the march, but is inclined to the belief that a permanent 
Roman road once ran through the parish to the Mains of Fordoun. Dr. 
W. Don is of a different opinion. Dr. Cameron rests his opinion upon the 
existence of a ‘ Causewayend,’ ‘ which means,’ he says, ‘the end of some 
stone-paved roadway over the adjoining bog, and made, as supposed, only 
by the Roman legions. The inference may be correct in this instance, but we 
are afraid that if all ancient ‘ causewayends’ are to be taken as sure signs 
of Roman roads, some of them will be found in rather inconvenient places. 
Dr. Cameron is on sure ground when he tells us of the murder of Kenneth 
III. at Fettercairn in 994 by Fenella. For this he has the authority of 
Wyntoun. Many of the incidents narrated did not happen exactly within 
the parish, but in its immediate neighbourhood. William the Lion, how- 
ever, had a house in the parish, and the Falconers of the parish obtained 
their name from the fact that they were his hereditary falconers. ‘ His 
first hawksman or falconer,’ Dr. Cameron writes, ‘ was progenitor of the 
noble family of Kintore.’ The visit of the Marquess of Montrose in 
March, 1645, is duly recorded, as well as the occupation by Oromwell’s 
troops of Edzell Castle three years later. Dr. Cameron has also many in- 
teresting particulars to relate about the various land-owners and chief 
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families in the parish, both ancient and modern. ‘noes others he has 
much to say about the Middletons—especially John Middleton, who after 
fighting against the King at Edgehill, turned royalist, and at the Restora- 
tion was created Earl of Middleton, Claermont, and Fettercairn. Much 
is also of necessity said about the Gladstones, and of Fasque, the paternal 
home of Mr. W. E Gladstone. The parish, indeed, seems to have had a 
oodly number of men who have risen to fame. Dr. Cameron, however, 
much that is of interest to tell about the parish which is neither anti- 
uarian nor historical. Its physical features, topography, population, 
climate, geology, churches, schools, institutions, roads, bridges, agriculture, 
meteorology—all these are treated of in an extremely interesting and in- 
structive way. Unpublished letters of Sir Walter Scott are not numerous 
but Dr. Cameron has managed to secure one for his volume. The book is 
not a large one, but its intrinsic value is such that it deserves to be issued 
in a better if even more expensive form. 


The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray. By Lewis MEL- 
VILLE. 2 vols. Illustrations. London: Hutchinson & 
Co. 1899. 


Sketches, reminiscences, anecdotes, biographical notes, and chapters 
have been written and printed about Thackeray in abundance, but as yet 
there is no ‘ official’ Life of him. It is over five and thirty years since he 
died, and all that time the public has been asking for an authentic account 
of one who during his lifetime was greatly misunderstood, and whose 
abilities as a master in fiction and in the use of the English tongue was 


beginning to be fully page only when he was nearing his end. The 


reason given, or assumed to be given, for refusing to listen to this request 
has always seemed to many to be altogether inadequate. Of course, there 
is always the question whether the reason given or alleged is correct, and 
whither there are not others of which the public knows nothing, though if 
any such exist, and for our own part we do not suppose they do, except 
to those who are in the secret, they must always remain of the nature of 
an insoluble problem. No man’s life, we imagine, could better endure 
the most searching light to be turned upon it, and few be more instructive. 
But assuming the story usually told to be true, it is sufficiently met by 
Mr. Lewis Melville when he says :—‘I cannot think that Thackeray wished 
the story of his life to remain unwritten. I think his only desire was that 
the truth should be told, that all the scars should be painted in the por- 
trait ; for he himself liked to read the lives of literary men. ‘‘If the secret 
history of books could be written, and the author’s private thoughts noted 
down alongside of his story, how many insipid volumes would become in- 
teresting, and dull tales excite the reader!” he wrote in one of his essays.’ 
Besides, the words ascribed to Thackeray, and on which the decision is 
said to rest, do not forbid a biography, but only one such as he is said to 
have been reading when he uttered them—one of those fulsome and foolish 
biographies of which no sensible man has even the remotest desire to be 
the subject. It may be, however that those with whom the decision rests 
have realised the extreme difficulty which must always attend the writing 
of a biography, which is to be in every point true and adequate, of a man 
like Thackeray. The saying, ‘No man is a hero to his valet,’ has much 
truth in it. It is not every biographer who can rise to the height of his 
subject, or who is able to penetrate the outward and understand or 
appreciate that deeper and more real life which it often conceals. In pro- 
portion as men are great and noble they are often the more difficult to 
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interpret. Their real life is not always that which is on the surface. They 
often hide it beneath an inpenetrable veil as too sacred for the public gaze. 
That there was much of this about Thackeray there is every reason to be- 
lieve ; and a biography of him without that life of sorrow and suffering 
which he continually bore about with him unknown to others, would, if we 
may so say, be something like the play with Hamlet left out. However, in 
the meantime we have Mr. Lewis Melville’s Life. He has had access to no 
private source of information, nor does he appear, so far as we can make 
out, to have had any personal acquaintance with Thackeray. His office in 
the first place seems to have been that of a collector—an office which all 
who read his volumes will readily admit he has fulfilled with enthusiastic 
and reasonable diligence. He has examined everything that has been writ- 
ten about Thackeray, almost everything that Thackeray wrote—certainly 
everything he could find—and has had recourse to some who were ac- 
quainted with Thackeray and still survive him. From all these sources he 
has put together what is unquestionably the best and most reliable account 
of the great novelist which has yet appeared, Of Thackeray’s external or 
public life Mr. Melville’s account may be said to be almost as complete 
and detailed as can possibly be desired. He tells us of his birth and 
family connections, of his education, of his Oxford days, of his travels and 
sojourn on the Continent, of the loss of his fortune, of his marriage, and 
of the great sorrow of his life, of his long and patient struggles, of Vani 
Fair, of Thackeray’s sudden elevation into fame, of his relations wit 
Dickens, of his lectures on the Humourists in Great Britain and America, 
of his heroic efforts to provide for his wife and daughters—in short, he has 
gathered so widely and carefully from all that has been written about 
Thackeray that he has left little, if anything, for others to collect, Good 
use, too, has been made of Thackeray’s published letters and of the autobio- 
graphical passages in his writings. From these—the letters and autobio- 
graphical passages—one often obtfins an unexpected glimpse into 
Thackeray’s character, and is enabled to realise how greatly he was mis- 
understood. Mr. Melville has an extremely interesting chapter on the 
slowness of Thackeray’s success. He pays a just tribute to his mm td 
and refutes the charge that he was indolent and unmethodical. Trollope 
is mainly responsible for this last; but if refutation is uisite it is 
more than refuted by the immense amount of work he did. Trollope was 
methodical after his own fashion; but Trollope’s is not every man’s 
method. Mr. Melville has also interesting chapters on Thackeray and his 
friends, and Thackeray as an artist, critic, and writer, and at the end of 
the second volume he has av a full Bibliography. The volumes certainly 
fill a place which has hitherto been vacant, and they fill it admirably. 
Readers of Thackeray all the world over will welcome them. 


Lady Louisa Stuart: Selections from her Manuscripts, Edited 
by Hon. JAMES A. Home. Edinburgh: David Douglas, 
1899. 


Lady Louisa Stuart is known to most readers as the friend and correspon- 
dent of Sir Walter Scott, to whom he entrusted the secret of the author- 
ship of Waverley. The youngest daughter of John, third Earl of Bute, 
Prime Minister during the early part of the reign of George III., Lady 
Louisa was born in August, 1757, and died in August, 1851, at the ripe 
age of ninety-four. On her father’s withdrawal from public life in 1763, 
she was but five years old, and went with him into the country and led 
for the most part a secluded life. Like most young ladies of her position 
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she afterwards went into London Society with her mother, but does not 
appear to have taken much interest in it, and spent most of her time at 
Luton in Bedfordshire and at Highcliffe, a villa which her father had built 
for himself near Christchurch in Hampshire. After the death of her 
mother in 1794, who was predeceased by the Earl, her father, in 1792, 
Lady Louisa settled in a house in Gloucester Place, where she gathered 
around her a select circle of intimate friends, whose society she continued 
to enjoy till they were one by one removed from her side by death. Her 
tastes were decidedly literary, and much of her time was spent in literary 
occupations, though always unknown to her friends, with the exception of 
Lady Emily Kerr and a few others. Like most lady writers of her early 
years she always shrank from appearing in print, and during her lifetime 
only appeared once, and then only after much persuasion as the contributor 
of an introduction and some notes to the life of her grandmother, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague. In the volume befcre us, neither the introduction 
nor the notes have been included, for the reason, we suppose, that they 
are already well known, though it might have been an advantage to have 
had them in it. The principal piece which Mr. Home has reprinted is an 
* Account of John, Duke of Argyll, and his Family.’ This has already 
been privately printed twice ; once by itself in 1863, and secondly in the 
Introduction to the Journal of Lady Mary Coke. The piece is certain] 

worth reprinting. Those who have not already read it, will read it wit 

pleasure both for the narrative and for the style. It abounds in anec- 
dotes, is in parts amusing, and is plentifully sprinkled over with irony, 
sarcasm and pungent wit. First we have an account of the Duke and his 
Duchess, and then an account of their three daughters. For Lady Mary 
Coke, the youngest of them, Lady Louisa appears to have had no liking, 
and in this was apparently not alone. Her sister, Lady Stafford, was an 
acknowledged beauty, but Lady Mary was not. ‘ Some allowed it,’ Lady 
Louisa writes, ‘some denied it ; the dissenters declaring her neither more 
nor less than a white cat—a creature to which her dead whiteness of skin, 
unshaded by eyebrows, and the fierceness of her eyes, did give her a great 
resemblance. To make amends, there were fine teeth, an agreeable smile, 
a handsome neck, well-shapen hands and arms, and a majestic figure. She 
had the reputation of cleverness, when young, and, in spite of all her 
absurdity, could not be called a silly woman ; but she was so invincibly, 
wrong-headed—her understanding lay smothered under so much pride, 
self-conceit, prejudice and obstinacy, and violence of temper, that you 
knew not where to look for it, and seldom indeed did you catch such a 
distinct view of it as certified its existence. So also her good qualities 
were seen only like the stars that glimmer through shifting clouds on a 
tempestuous night ; yet she really had several.’ She had a turn for read- 
ing, but her reading was of the most solid kind—history, and State-papers. 
‘The Parliamentary Journals pleased her most of all as the most authentic. 
She read for information, and was conversant with the dryest matter of 
fact alone, which she put to a curious use. ‘She contrived to apply it to 
the increase of her own self-importance, and heated her brains with history 
as others have done with romance.’ ‘I verily believe,’ writes Lady Louisa, 
‘that if she could have been committed a close prisoner to the Tower on a 
charge of high treason, examined before the Privy Council, tried, and of 
course gloriously acquitted, by the House of Lords, it would have given 
her more delight than any other thing physically possible.’ Her life was 
not particularly happy, in fact it was the reverse, but apparently much of 
her unhappiness was due to herself. Lady Louisa Stuart’s account, while 
it does not spare her faults, is not en Ba and is here and there 
helped by the notes which the editor has added from Lady Mary Coke’s 
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Jowrnal and from other sources. Two pieces of versificatiun are given, 
one ‘The Fairies’ Frolic ;’ the other, *The Diamond Robe,’ to which 
Lady Louisa added many notes explanatory and otherwise more valuable 
than the poems themselves. A number of letters are added. Some of 
them have been printed before. They are for the most part between Lady 
Louisa and Sir Walter. Others of them are written by Lady Louisa to 
Scott’s daughter, Mrs. Lockhart and Lady Montagu. 


Auld Lang Syne. Second Series. My Indian Friends. By 
the Right Hon. Professor Max Mounier. London and 
Bombay : Longmans, Green, & Co. 1899. 


In the first volume of these reminiscences, Mr. Max Miiller, as will be 
remembered, set down his recollections of the many musicians, poets, 
crowned heads, and beggars whom he had met with. The present volume 
is consecrated to his Indian friends, among whom are most of the native 
social and religious leaders in India. It sounds somewhat strange to be 
told that one who for fifty years or more has been re the speech and 
thought, religious and philosophic, of India, who has, pruners, done 
more than any other to awaken an interest in them, and through his 
advocacy of them, has obtained a world-wide reputation, has never been 
in India. Yet such is the case. Mr. Max Miiller tefls us that he has 
never been there, and is of opinion that, so far as his studies are concerned, 
he has lost nothing. Had he been able to spend a number of years there 
it might have been otherwise ; but a mere temporary visit, he tells us, 
and with good reason, would have been of little, if of any, service to him. 
In the volume before us he tells first of all of his first acquaintance with the 
Vedas, and how, while preparing his edition of the Rig- Veda, he received, 
not the magnificent honorarium many have supposed he received, but the 
munificent salary of £200 a year—a salary, as he remarks, which a junior 
clerk in the India Office would not have been contented with. Yet, small 
as the renumeration was, he tells us that he was as happy asaking. After 
speaking of his first acquaintance with India Professor Max Miiller pro- 
ceeds to speak of some of the many Indians whom he has known. First 
among them is Dvarkanath Tagore, who, if he took a low view of his 
Brahmans, did not show much more respect for what he called the black- 
coated English Brahmans. ‘ Much as he admired everything English, he 
had a mischievous delight in finding out the weak points of English society, 
and particularly of the English clergy. He read a number of English 
newspapers, political and ecclesiastic, and he kept a kind of black book in 
which he carefully noted whatever did not redound very much to the 
honour of any bishops, priests, and deacons.’ His son was Debendranath 
Tagore, the head of the Arya-Sam4j, whom Professor Miiller never saw, 
but with whom he corresponded. In one of his letters to Mr. Miller he 
says that we here in the West may learn some lessons from the old litera- 
ture of India, an opinion which his correspondent endorses, and then turning 
to his favourite subject, the study of the Vedas, tells of the reception his 
edition of the Rig-Veda received in India. After remarking that it ushered 
in quite a new era in Sanscrit scholarship in Europe, he goes on to add : 
‘It naturally produced an even greater commotion all over India. After 
all, it was their Bible, and had never been published before during the 
three or four thousand years of its existence. Attempts were e in 
various quarters to taboo it, as printed by a Mlekkha and with cow’s blood, 
but the book proved itself too strong, it was indispensable, and was soon 
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accepted even by those who at first had placed it under their interdict. 
The late Dr. Haug sent me a full account of a meeting held by the Brah- 
mans at Poonah, who, though unwilling at first to touch the book, called 
an assembly in which a man, not a Brahman, read out my edition, and all 
the Brihmans corrected whatever MSS. they possessed according to the 
text as settled in the distant University of Oxford.’ Among others to 
whom Dr. Miiller’s recollections refer are the Rajah Radh&ként&é Deva 
and Nehemiah Goreh, the story of whose conversion and subsequent his- 
tory is specially interesting, Keshub Chunder Sen and several of his re- 
forming contemporaries and forerunners. One chapter is devoted to trans- 
lations of a number of hymns from the Rig-Veda, and another to Gawa- 
Samkara, the Good Old Man of India. The volume is one that will be 
welcomed by most readers. It is full of instruction in connection with 
India and the Indians, and the genial tone with which it is pervaded 
lends to its pages the charm of pleasantness. 


Alexander Hume: an Early Poet-Pastor ve Logie, and his 
Intimates. By R. M. Fereusson, M.A., Minister of Logie. 
Paisley and London: Alex. Gardner. 1899. 


The ‘ poet-pastor’ of Logie has found an able and painstaking biographer 
in the person of his latest successor, who having himself made some essays 
in poetry, may be supposed to have considerable sympathy with him. 
Whether Mr. Fergusson’s poetry will bear comparison with that of his 
sages yo or not, he has at any rate written a very readable account of 

im and produced a volume which is of considerable value. Hume’s life 
was uneventful. He was the second son of Sir Patrick Hume of Polwarth, 
whose lineal descendant became Baron Polwarth and Earl of Marchmont. 
Born in 1560, he was educated at St. Andrews, studied law in France, 
practised in Edinburgh, and, after some hesitation, entered the Church, 
and was appointed to Logie in 1597, where he remained till his death in 
1609. Besides pvetry, he wrote several theological treatises, all of which 
Mr. Fergusson mentions and furnishes one or two extracts from them. 
His best known poem is of course ‘The Day Estivale,’ quaint in style, but 
fresh and less crude and stiff than some of the poems of that date, and 
Mr. Fergusson is right in preferring Professor Veitch’s estimate of it to 
Burton’s, or Gilfillan’s, who was rather given to find a harsh and sour Cal- 
vinism in most writers of Hume’s day. A complete edition of Hume’s 
works is promised by the Scottish Text Society, and in the meantime 
Mr. Fergusson’s account of them and of their author will serve as an excel- 
lent introduction to them. Hume’s ‘intimates’ are Sir William Alexander, 
Earl of Stirling, and John Shearer, Provost of Stirling. More space is 
given to them than to Hume, for the reason, we suppose, that there is 
more to tell about them. The life of the first was at any rate more event- 
ful than Hume’s. He was both courtier and poet, as Urquhart of Crom- 
arty did not forget to tell the world when he took in hand to deliver 
himself concerning him. Introduced at Court by the Earl of Argyll, to 
whom he was related, he became tutor to Prince Henry. In 1603 he 
accompanied James VI. to London, was appointed to the Prince’s house- 
hold, Knighted in 1609, made Master of Requests in 1614, Secretary of 
State for Scotland in 1626, created a Baron in 1630, and Earl of Stirling 
in 1633. He received grants of immense tracts of land in North America 
from James, which were confirmed by Charles I., and seems to have hit. 
upon the plan of colonising Nova Scotia by conferring hundreds of acres 
there with the title of Baronet upon any one willing to pay £150. His 
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grand scheme of colonising was almost a complete failure. He is chiefly 
remembered now as a poet and as the correspondent and friend of Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden. Mr. Fergusson relates many particulars connected 
with him, and cites largely from his poems. His estimate of them is not 
high, but on the wicle just. John Shearer, Hume used to call his 
‘ gossope,’ and by his will left him ‘ane ring of gold of raisit wark, about 
an angell weicht, in remembrance of my speciall love.’ He was a busy 
man and evidently much trusted by his fellow townsmen, whom in one 
capacity or another he served on the Town Council for a period of forty 
years. He was one of the Commissioners appointed to ‘travel’ in the 
matter of Hume’s call to Logie, and between him and the minister there 
was evidently a close and intimate and enduring friendship. The picture 
which Mr. Fergusson gives of him is in every way attractive. But valuable 
as Mr. Fergusson’s account of Hume and his intimates is, his volume is 
much more valuable for the indications it furnishes of the municipal, 
ecclesiastical, and social life of the country from about 1570 to about 1650. 
Its pages are rich in extracts from the MS. Records of the Presbytery of 
Stirling and from the printed extracts from the Records of the Burgh of 
Stirling. These are all admirably arranged, and bring out many points 
which are now of interest as indicating what was the real history of the 
country better than a mere catalogue of kings or description of battles. 
His chapter on the Clerk-plays at Muthill and Strogayth is particularly 
interesting, and to most will be new. 


Higher Life for Working People. Its hindrances discussed. An 
attempt to solve some pressing social problems without in- 
justice to Capital or Labour. By W. WALKER STEVENS. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1899. 


The brief papers gathered together in this small volume are distinguished 
from many that are offered by our multitudinous social reformers for public 
consideration and guidance, by their temperate language and judicial fair- 
ness. It is, no doubt, difficult in the treatment of our social and economic 
problems to preserve a wholly unbiassed mind, Our sympathies are en- 
listed, and often raised to almost fever pitch, by the sad experiences of so 
many of our unfortunate brothers and sisters in the battle of life that come 
to our knowledge ; and, in casting about for the causes of their failures 
and their miseries, we are apt to be guided in our judgments more by our 
emotions, thus stirred, than by judicial reflection. Mr. Stephens has en- 
deavoured in his essays here to look at life’s inequalities and their causes 
with as little sentiment as possible. That his sympathies are with ‘ the 
submerged tenth’ is manifest in every line he writes, but he studies their 
condition not to weep over it, or to fall foul of the society that tolerates it, 
or may be has caused it, but to try and devise some remedy for it, And he 
displays a praiseworthy grasp of the principles essential to be observed in 
any practical action that may be taken to remedy the state of matters so 
sadly and justly deplored in our social order. He proposes certain methods 
of raising ‘the submerged tenth,’ and of bettering the condition of the 
labouring classes, of our paupers, and of the aged and infirm among us ; 
but his methods are all based on sound and sane economic laws. He does 
not propose to feed and clothe the lazy at the expense of the industrious— 
to confiscate the wealth of the rich to enrich the poor. He shows how it 
may be possible for the unemployed to have labour provided for them, the 
poor to be better cared for, and the aged to be made comfortable in their 
declining years at the least possible cost to the community. His schemes 
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are based on the principle of eliciting and ordering individual energy, 
organising industries, and giving labour and healthful interest in the busi- 
ness and commerce of the world, without injustice, but rather with vast 
advantage to Capital. His proposals are not in the least degree Utopian, 
and deserve the careful consideration of all who really have the prosperity 
of the country and the welfare of their fellowmen at heart. 


Deeds relating to East Lothian. Transcribed and translated by 
J.G. Watiace-James, M.B. Haddington: J. Hutchison. 
1899. 


Some time ago Mr. Wallace-James published a number of ancient docu- 
ments relating to the Burgh of Haddington—a piece of unquestionably 
good and valuable work. In the thin quarto volume he has now issued, 
he has continued what he then took in hand by giving copies of eight more 
documents which relate either to the town of Haddington or to East 
Lothian. They are of varied character, and are of importance in connec- 
tion with the district to which they relate. With one of them—No. IV.— 
we have already became acquainted through Mr. Anderson’s valuable col- 
lection of Laing Charters, where on page 2 a very full abstract is given of 
it. All the same, Mr. Wallace-James has done good service by publishing 
the full text, as the document is in several respects of more than ordinary 
value, not only for the history of Haddington, but also as throwing some 
additional light upon the status of bondagers. Number V., a charter by 
James, Steward of Scotland and son of Alexander the Steward, contains 
amoug the names of the witnesses that of Stephen, Abbot of Paisley, of 
whom very little is known, and whose name occurs in the Register of 
Paisley but twice. Number VIII., which was ‘ Done a Berwyk sur Twede,’ 
on the 20th October, 1324, is a somewhat rare example of Scottish legal 
document, written in Norman-French. Nos. XI. and XII. are extremely 
interesting. They relate to the celebration of the Festival of Corpus 
Christi in Scotland, and specify the order in which the Trades marched in 
the procession. The place of honour was immediately before the Sacrament, 
and in Edinburgh, on the testimony of the Common Clerk, ‘ The viii. 
place quhilk is the formast place passand before the processione is the 
flechoures and candill maikaris.’ Very little is known as to the way in 
which the Corpus Christi and other festivals were observed in Scotland, 
and any notes on the subject such as we have here are of special value. It 
is evident from the documents that the Trades of Haddington had quarrelled 
as to their rights of precedence just as those of Aberdeen had. The last 
of Mr. Wallace-James’ transcripts illustrates the barbarous methods of 
dealing with criminals in the seventeenth ceptury. Mr. Wallace-James 
has added a number of notes at the end of his volume explanatory of the 
transcripts. For these, as well as for the transcripts, students will thank 
him. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited by 
Dr. JAMES A. H. Murray. I—In. Vol. V. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 1899. 


Like all the sections which have preceded it, this double section of Dr. 
Murray’s great Dictionary illustrates the superiority of his work over all 
others of its kind. We have here between J and In 3615 words recorded, 
while the greatest of the other English Dictionaries records but 1930 or 
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1685 fewer. The difference in the matter of illustrative quotations is 
still greater. Two thousand and forty-two is the greatest number given 
by any other dictionary, but the number given here is not less than 
14,408, or more than seven times as many. In the matter of fulness or 
thoroughness, comparison indeed, is out of the question. Dr. Murray’s 
dictionary is a long way first. Some curious points are brought out in 
connection with the letter J. One is its enormous growth as an initial. 
As Dr. Murray remarks, in Old English the number of words beginning 
with it is comparatively small. In the Bosworth-Toller Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary J occupies 18 pages as against 90 pages of H ; but in modern 
English Dictionaries, I occupies as much or even more space than H, and 
in actual number of words far exceeds it. This is due to the vast host of 
words which have been borrowed from Latin and Greek, but especially 
from the former and marshalled under the Latin prefixes in- with its 
variants, and inter-, intra-, intro-. Among the most important words are 
the substantive ice with its derivatives, many of them of American intro- 
duction, the adjective idle, the adverb ill, the conjunction if. Among 
others ere imp, very curious for its sense-development, and such words as 
idol, image, icon, idea, improve. The longest article under J falls to the 
preposition and adverb in. Scottish words are comparatively few. 
Among those recorded are idleset, idleteth, ilk, ilka, ilkane, ill-willy, imbook, 
implese, and impurpure. 


The Orange Girl. By WALTER BESANT. London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1899. 


Sir W. Besant here carries us back to the London of the second half of 
the eighteenth century—that period in the history of London which he 
knows so well and can so accurately and graphically describe. For the 
obscure life of London at that period he here does what Dickens did for it 
somewhat later. The story, which is one of intense interest, leads us 
from the counting house of one of London’s richest merchants to the Rules, 
the King’s Bench Prison, Newgate, the thieves’ kitchen in the Black Jack, 
a fashionable assembly, and the gaming tables, and is told with great liter- 
ary skill. It is in part a narrative of chicanery, conspiracy, and ruin, 
and in part of patient endurance and devotion of the purest kind. The 
Orange Girl is a native of St. Giles : first an orange girl, then an actress, 
and might have been a Countess. She is idealised, but her character and 
bearing are such as to fascinate. Her courage, her devotion, her grace and 
beauty, and the motives which lead her to refuse to marry the Earl, the 
only man she ever loved, are all superb, and go to form what in many res- 
pects is one of the most beautiful female characters in fiction. Some of 
the subordinate characters are almost equally fine, as Will, the disin- 
herited musician, and his wife Alice. The story is full of striking situa- 
tions. Some of them belong to bygone times, as, for instance, the pillory 
scene, and those of prison life. There are a couple of trial scenes, and the 
visits to the thieves’ kitchen in Black Jack are equal to anything of the 
kind in fiction. A peaceful scene in Virginia, where Jenny Wilmot, the 
Orange girl, refuses for the last time to become the Earl’s wife closes one 
of the most powerful stories Sir Walter Besant has written. 


War to the Knife, or Tangata Maori. By RoLF BoLDREWooD, 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1899. 


This latest venture of Mr. Boldrewood’s is a tale of love and war. The 
scene is laid partly in England but for the most part in New Zealand, 
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Roland Massinger, an English Baronet, falls in love with Hypatia Tolle- 
mache, a young lady of great beauty and of superior intellectual power, 
who believes that she has a mission, and refuses to marry Sir Roland in 
order that she may follow it. Unable to find rest after his rejection, Sir 
Ronald sells his ancestral estates to an Australian, and goes to New Zea- 
land. There he falls in with Erena Mannering, a half caste, daughter of 
a Captain Mannering, and of great beauty and personal attractions. With 
her he visits the celebrated terraces, and gradually forgets all about 
Hypatia. War breaks out through an indiscreet act of the Government, 
and Roland joins the Government forces, Captain Mannering does the 
same, along with the tribe among whom he has settled. Roland is wounded 
from behind, by Ngarara, a native lover of Erena, when assailing one of 
the pahs, but is rescued by Erena, and carried off no one knows where. 
Meanwhile Hypatia has given up her vocation in the East End of London 
and come out to New Zealand on the invitation of Mrs. Summers, a 
college friend, and wife of one of the missionaries. Erena nurses Roland 
and wins his affections, but Ngarara, in company with a band of native 
fanatics, is searching for them. In her flight with her lover she comes to 
Oropi, where Hypatia is staying. Mutual recognitions take place. The 
station is surrounded by the Hau Haus, as the fanatics are called, and 
Ngarara shoots Erena as she stoops down to shield Roland, whom with her 
last breath she resigns to Hypatia. For the first hundred pages or so 
the story rather drags, but afterwards it becomes full of exciting scenes. 
Mr. Boldrewood when describing the fighting is quite at home, and his 
work here reminds us of some of the best he has done. Erenais a charm- 
ing creation. Her conduct throughout is admirable. One feels less in- 
terest in Hypatia, and at first has little patience with her, notwithstanding 
her beauty and gifts of intellect, but her subsequent bearing redeems her. 
Chastened by her sorrows and the noble example of Erena, she puts aside 
her fads and the womanly beauty of her real character comes out. Mr. 
Boldrewood’s description of the marvellous scenery falls below what we 
have elsewhere scene, but the story he writes is one of more than ordinary 
interest, and contains many striking, and a number of pathetie, scenes. 


Ready-Made Romance. Reminiscences of Youthful Adventure. 
y Ascort R. Hopz. London: A. & C. Black. 1899. 


The nine stories told in this volume have been gathered by Mr. Hope 
from as many obscure corners of literature, and to most, if not to all, who 
read them in his pages will prove perfectly new. With one exception, the 
hero of which did not live to tell his story, they are all autobiographical, 
and with one exception, too, they are all related as true, and even the ex- 
ception, though probably not entirely true, has every appearance of being 
true in parts. They are all stories of youthful adventure, and often illus- 
trate the saying that truth is stranger than fiction. The situations are 
sometimes startling and always interesting. Most of them are incidents in 
great historical movements, and thus, while attractive to the young, are 
not without their claims on the attention of readers of a more critical age. 
Mr. Hope does not always give the ipsissima verba of his authorities, Asa 
rule he relates the narratives in his own way. That of itself is no small 
commendation, for, as is generally admitted, Mr. Hope as a story-teller, 
whether for young or old, is one of the foremost of the day. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


M‘Ian’s Costwmes of the Clans of Scotland (David Bryce & Son, rye ores 
is a reproduction of a still famous work. The text and coloured plates 
and illustrations are the same as in the original edition. The only differ- 
ences between the reprint and the original are that the two large quarto 
volumes have been reduced to a small single octavo volume, that the 
paging has been altered, an index added, and a number of suitable tail- 
pieces — In its new form and at its low price, the book ought to 
meet with an extensive sale. In its original form it has long been out of 
print, and the entérprise of the publishers in bringing out what may be 
called a popular and cheap edition deserves to succeed. 


Professor Murison who has already contributed the monograph on 
Wallace to the ‘Famous Scots’ series, has followed it up with another 
contribution to the same series on King Robert the Bruce (Oliphant, 
Anderson). The work is well and brightly written and of a somewhat 
more critical character, than the earlier volume. Original documents 
have been used, and notwithstanding the difficulty of dealing with his sub- 
ject within the compass of 160 pages, the author has succeeded in giving a 
fairly complete account of the great work Bruce achieved, and a fair esti- 
mate of his character. On the whole, the volume deserves to rank as one 
of the best in a series which has now become popular. 


James Hogg is another volume in the same series. It is by Sir George 
Douglas, who has already written the volumes entitled The Balladists and 
The ‘ Blackwood’ Group for the series. The author writes pleasantly and 
forcibly and with great sympathy for Hogg in all his troubles, and defends 
him against Wilson and Professor Ferrier. In his preface to Wilson’s 
Noctes the latter makes the remark that Hogg’s ‘ surest passport to immor- 
tality ’ is his embalment in the Noctes Ambrosiana; but Sir George Douglas 
remarks that ‘ Hogg’s work, ravaged by time, as in parts it is, has never- 
theless withstood wear and tear much better than Wilson’s.’ He is of 
opinion, too, ‘that, judging his character on its merits, there are few to- 
day who will not set the simple, kindly, unsophisticated farmer of Yarrow 
—as he stands, “ in his rights of a man,” owing nothing to art, his imper- 
fections on his head—very high above the sham Arcadian, the fatuous 
amorist of his own eloquence, the maudlin retailer of tirades ad libitum 
over whisky-punch in a tavern.’ 


The Heavenly Bridegroom, by Robert Thomson (Elliot Stock), is a dia- 
logue, in delightfully melodious verse, between Christ and the Soul, in 
which Christ sets forth His love for it, and wins its love for Him. The 
figure is that of a lover wooing the maiden of his choice, or rather of his 
passion. She at first scorns His passion because she seeks other pleasures 
than those He offers, and regards herself at the same time as much beneath 
Him. But the story of His love and devotion and sufferings for her 
overcomes her will, wins her heart, and exalts her tastes and ambitions. 
The dialogue runs along on strictly evangelical lines. The few miscel- 
laneous poems included in the volume are characterised with the same 
musical cadence, and, if slight in themselves, are yet aglow with devout fire 
and devout feeling. 


Jephthah and other Mysteries—Lyrical and Dramatic, by Aleister Crowley 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co.), is of a wholly différent character. 
Its author has been a diligent student of Mr. Swinburne, and dedicates his 
work tohim. He has caught some of Mr. Swinburne’s fire, and naturally 
has adopted some of his verse forms. But he out-Swinburnes Swinburne’s 
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passion, and gets carried by it sometimes altogether beyond ordinary com- 
prehension. His béte-noir seems to be the God of the Old Testament and 
of the current Christian faith. The divine name seems to act upon him as 
a red rag ona bull. He can hardly find epithets gross enough to give vent 
to his hatred of Him. When he gets out of that province his verse, though 
unequal, is sometimes chaste and his teaching reasonable. His book as a 
whole is, however, much too extravagant in its heat and obscure in its 
diction to prove pleasant or profitable reading to anyone who is not of the 
highly ‘ intense’ order. 

Persephone in Hades and other Poems, by Tinsley Pratt (same publishers). 
Mr. Pratt, if we mistake not, is still young as a man, if not asa poet. Young 
writers are strangely attracted by classical mythology. Mr. Pratt clothes 
his versions of mythological adventure in lightsome garb, and at least one 
of his pieces, ‘ The Song of the Cyclops,’ is full of melody. Most of the 
poems included here are dainty sonnets and lyrics, suggested by passing 
events, changing seasons, and personal experiences, and are all above the 
average of such inspirations that find their way into print, and give pro- 
mise of a fruitful future for their author. 


Poems by William G. Hendrie (Alexander Gardner). This little collec- 
tion is prefaced by a brief sketch of the late author’s career, and will no 
doubt be welcomed by all who had personal acquaintance with him. Even 
a wider circle will welcome the poems, for they have considerable merits 
of their own and touch many chords in the hearts of all who love the 
modest beauty of nature’s wild flowers, or the quiet peacefulness of pastoral 
or rural life. Some of these poems were inspired by passing incidents, 
such as a royal visit, the gift of an Institute by a benevolent lady, the 
death of Livingstone, etc., and two of them are hymns. They are all 
sweetly natural, and 7 of a mind and heart unsullied by worldly 
ambitions, or cankered by its neglects. 
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simple in terms F arid liberal in provisions for the assured. 
"Amounts, $500 to $100,000. Premiums payable yearly, 
-half-yearly or quarterly. ! | 
Booklet giving a plain description of the Policy will be sent free on request. 


J THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


_ JOHN PF, DRYDEN, President. OF’ AMERICA Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


~~ 





or. Edison has perfected the Phonograph. This is the instruman’ 
It perfectly reproduces the-human yoice—JUST AS LOUD—just as cle ust as sweet, It duplie 
instrumental music with pure-toned ence nee. bua tlay: intensity, . Us¢d with Edison 
its reproduction is free from all meshenical Only the music.or voice is pone” Tt is — 
auditorium. ia Te fe sm: 


£ yibrant enotgh to fill the largest 
~The type of wpe Bo machine ever before pro- 
daced ene no comparison the Edison Concert 
The price is $125. Full particulars can be ob- 
tateed fr from all dealers:in Phonographs, or. by addressi a 
Tue NATIONAL Seen gan Arh Co., New York, asking fo 
Concert Catalo; 
Six other my es ed Phonographs, including’ the Edison 
Gem, 7-59. 





ooth and broad eno ; h for the parlor. 








SCHOOLS. 





\ Catirornta, BerKELey. 
Miss Head’s School for Girls, Special.care for 
health of girls. Gymnasium and outdoor games. 
Cheerful family life. ‘Certificate admits to Uni ersity 
of California and Vassar College. ' 





Ixiwois, CHICAGO, 1060 N. Halsted Street. 

The McCormick Theological Seminary opens 
Thursday, Sept. 24, Term continues seven months. 
Nine instructots. Fine .equipment and ample 
accom modations.. For Catalogue address ** Faculty.” 





Ictiwo1s, Urper ALTON. 

Shurtleff College.’ (Founded in i827.) The 
Oldest College in the West. Delightful location. A 
high standard of scholarship, _Excellent library and 
laboratories. Austin K pe noe Ph, D., Presi ent. 





Micuican, Ouiver, } 

Olivet College. For both sexes. Three coll 
courses. Normal and preparatory. departments, ‘Also 
conservatory of music, For catalogues address 

A. L. Lez Sec’y. 





New aganesys New Brunswick, 


ounded 74), Pive protewore paseueess: Pion. 


iestlced, Soden of nasium ae 
library Giaes ve ma free. oS to Sidents of any 


denomination. 
Rav. J. P. Sears, Secretary. 





I, 
The Imperial 


HENRY,. BIRCHENOUGH. 
Century. September, 


Shows how foreign trade tends to plist 4 ; 
val centralization, A‘notable study of an 
important theme, a 


How land - divides peoples and tia tea 
connects them, A valuable paper. 


i 
4 


Price, post paid, 40 cents baste 


Leonard: Scott . ‘Publication 


jae 0 WARREN OFuRET, HOM TORE. 








